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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Oyily  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Neivspapering 


The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  YearBook 


Over 250,000  Newspaper  Facts  -  Now  Available  In  Eight  Easy-to-Use  SectlonsI 

SECTION  I:  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  daily  newspaper  personnel,  national  newspapers,  tabloid  newspapers,  new  dailies, 
suspensions,  newsprint  statistics,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  special  service  dailies,  action/hot  line  editors, 
employee  and  carrier  publications.  ★  New  for  1993  is  a  state  map  at  the  beginning  of  each  state’s  listing  which  shows  the  location 
of  each  daily  newspaper  and  the  metropolitan  statistical  areas  for  each  state. 

SECTION  II:  Weekly  newspapers,  black  newspapers,  religious  newspapers,  foreign-language  newspapers  and  college  and 
university  newspapers. 

SECTION  III:  Canadian  daily  newspapers,  newspaper  groups  under  common  ownership,  weekly  newspapers,  foreign-language 
newspapers,  tabloids,  carriers  and  employee  publications,  and  action/hot  line  editors. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Association  of  American  Correspondents  in  London,  newspapers 
of  Europe,  the  Caribbean  region.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Far  East, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Territories. 

SECTION  V:  News,  picture  and  press  services,  feature,  news  and  picture  syndicate  services,  comic  section  groups  and 
networks,  newspaper-distributed  magazine  sections,  and  art  and  mat  services. 

SECTION  VI:  Equipment,  suppliers  and  services  with  a  directory  of  company  names,  products  and  services, 
plus  production  personnel  pay  scales  and  top  minimum  scales  for  reporters. 

SECTION  VII:  NAA  roster,  associations  and  clubs,  representatives, 

U.S.  advertising  clubs,  various  membership  directories, 
schools  of  journalism,  newspaper  films,  brokers, 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  unions,  promotion 
services,  ombudsmen,  press  and  radio-tv 
correspondents,  US.  Correspondents  Association 
and  more. 

new  SECTION  VIII;  Who’s  Where:  a  complete 
listing  of  all  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
in  alphabetical  order  by  last  name  with  their  title, 
newspaper  at  which  they  are  located,  and  their 
telephone  number. 

Order  your  own  EiP 
International  Year  Book  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P  and 
mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212)675-4380. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars.  NY,  LA  and  CA 
buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 


REAL  AUDIOTEX. 
NEWSROOM  CREDIBILITY 


Tribune  Media  Services 


Voice 
News 
Network! 


Suite  1500 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  lUinois  60611 


We  make  the  connection. 

Tribune  Media  Services  offers  audiotex  coverage  that 
lets  your  newsroom  get  the  most  out  of  your  papers 
audiotex  system. 

Our  Voice  News  Network  energizes  your  news  and 
sports  pages  with  true  interactivity,  offering  round- 
the-clock  updates  on  key  stories. 

Innovations  like  VNN’s  unique  link  with  the  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  News  Service  puts  the  power  of 
audiotex  in  your  editors’  hands. 

The  Tribune  tradition  of  excellence  in  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  assures  news  quality,  credibiUty  and  integrity. 

To  make  the  connection  between  Voice  News 
Network  and  your  newsroom,  call  Kris  Stenstrom  at 
TMS  in  Chicago  at  (800)  245-6536. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
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26  27  28  29 

MARCH 

9 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Annual  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  The  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  O- 1 2 — Mid  Atlantic  Co-op  Group,  Spring  Conference,  The  Seven 
Springs  Mountain  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

1 0“  1  3 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Af¬ 
fairs  Conference,  The  Capital  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11-1  4 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Sheraton  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  4- 1 4 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Woodfield  Hotel,  Schaumbutg,  111. 

1  4- 1  4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Conference  and  Trade  Show,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Orlando 
Hotel,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

1  5- 1  7 — The  Kelsey  Group/Editor  &  Publisher,  Talking  Newspapers 
and  Telecommunications  Opportunities  Conference,  The  Grand  Hyatt 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1  8-2 1  — New  York  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention,  The  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Albany,  N.Y. 

1  9-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Spring  Conference,  The 
Governor  Morris  Hotel,  Morristown,  N.j. 

20-23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

2 1  -23 — Intet  American  Press  Association,  Midyear  Meeting,  The 
Pier  66  Resort  &.  Marina,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

21  -24 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Research/Promotion 
and  Market  Development  Conference,  The  Marriott  Marquis  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

24-24 — America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  The  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

24-24 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Convention,  The  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  111. 

30-4/2  — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Baltimore  Convention  Center,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Seminars  AVbrks  hops/Clinics 


MARCH 

7-1  2 — American  Press  Institute,  Consumer  Marketing  Strategies 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

7- 1  2 — Poynter  Institute,  “Ethical  Decision-Making”  Seminar,  Poyn- 
ter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8- 9 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “The  Census:  Putting  America 
Under  a  Microscope”  Conference,  National  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

8- 1 0 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomorrow: 
Tools  for  Results”  Workshop,  The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Hilton  Hotel,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

11-1 2 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Customer  Service  Semi¬ 
nar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  2 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  “Advertising:  Good  Design  Can 
Sell”  Workshop,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  Providence,  R.I. 

1  4- 1  9 — Poynter  Institute,  “Reconnecting  with  the  Community” 
Seminar  for  Senior  Executives,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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In  Brief 


Archivist  quits;  probe  possible 

DON  W.  WILSON,  archivist  of  the  United  States,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  post  and  reportedly  will  head  George  Bush’s 
presidential  library  at  Texas  A&M  University. 

Wilson  had  approved  a  controversial  last-minute  agreement 
that  gave  President  Bush  control  of  White  House  computer 
files. 

The  files  have  been  the  focus  of  a  long  battle  between  Bush 
administration  officials  and  researchers  seeking  access  to  the 
information  they  contain. 

Three  members  of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  its  chairman.  Sen.  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio), 
have  called  for  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  conflict  of  interest  behind  Wilson’s  decision  and  his  new 
job. 

In  an  information  policy  paper  sent  to  President  Clinton 
and  Vice  President  Gore,  six  media  organizations  had  called 
upon  the  new  administration  to  replace  the  archivist  (E&P, 
Feb.  6,  P.  9). 

Ex-Post  staffer  sues 
Time  magazine 

DUSKO  DODER,  FORMER  Moscow  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post,  has  filed  a  libel  suit  in  London  against  Time 
magazine  over  an  article  alleging  that  Doder  accepted  money 
from  the  KGB  while  working  for  the  Post  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  1980s. 

According  to  published  reports,  a  Time  interview  with  a  So¬ 
viet  defector  alleged  that  Doder  accepted  about  $1,000  from  a 
KGB  agent  and  insinuated  that  much  of  the  information  he 
wrote  about  was  given  to  him  by  the  KGB. 

When  the  article  appeared  in  Time  last  December,  the 
Post’s  executive  editor  and  managing  editor  wrote  to  the  mag¬ 
azine  defending  their  correspondent  and  noting  that  an  FBI 
probe  into  these  allegations  had  found  nothing. 

Doder  left  the  Post  in  1987  to  become  China  correspondent 
for  U.S.  Neu/s  &  World  Report.  He  now  is  a  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist  working  in  Belgrade. 

Judge  fines  Nynex 
for  violations 

THE  NYNEX  CORP.  was  fined  $1  million  after  having  been 
found  guilty  of  criminal  contempt  for  violating  restrictions  on 
operation  of  information  services. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Harold  Greene  found  Nynex  guilty  for 
buying  and  later  selling  Telco  Research,  which  developed  soft¬ 
ware  for  long-distance  companies,  including  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp. 

Nynex  reportedly  stopped  providing  MCI  with  the  service 
after  the  Justice  Department  began  an  investigation  in  1987. 

The  antitrust  decree  that  broke  up  the  Bell  System  into  sev¬ 
en  regional  Bell  operating  companies  prohibits  the  RBOCs 
ftom  owning  electronic  information  services. 

Nynex,  which  said  it  would  appeal  the  verdict,  argued  that 
it  was  acting  only  as  a  leasing  agent  for  the  software. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


our 


“The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  roared  back  to  life,  after  an  eight-month 
interruption.  Our  reintroduction  required  much  effort  in  revamping  and 
expanding  news,  features  and  columns,  and  reader  services.  This  also 
included  continuing  popular  sections  like  Parade. 

“The  community  response  has  been  tremendous!  r  - - 

“Pittsburgh’s  readers  have  enjoyed  a  nearly  25-year 
relationship  with  Parade.  And,  while  they’ve  been 
starved  lately  for  local  news,  sports  and  features, 
they’ve  also  missed  Parade’s  national  perspective  and 
hopeful  editorial  content. 

“Clarity,  authority  and  substance  are  evident 
throughout  the  pages  of  Parade.  We  share  this 
commitment  to  quality,  and  we’re  proud  to  distribute 
Parade  in  the  new  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.” 

Featured  in  over  345  newspapers  ^ 

every  Sunday.  A 


ROBERTS.  HIGDON 

VP  &  GENERAL  MANAI^R 
PITTSBURGH  POST^GAZETTE 


An 

Marin'\ 


HI, FOLKS-  WS.FRIENPLY 
BILL  here.-  QLAD  to  ANSWER 
-  .  YOUR  QUESTIONS  / 


1  1  Disclose  to  the  State 

The  president  of  the  Hawaii  Senate  has 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  require  all 
newspapers  to  submit  an  annual  finan¬ 
cial  report  to  the  state  attorney  general. 

1 2  Lottery  vs.  Newspaper 
The  California  state  lottery  pulled  its 
ads  from  the  Sacramento  News  &  Re¬ 
view  after  the  paper  ran  a  critical  story. 

1 3  Cloudy  Forecast  Disputed 

Newspaper  industry  executives  dispute 
the  findings  of  a  study  by  Clark,  Martire 
&  Bartolomeo  which  forecasts  total 
U.S.  circulation  will  decline  by  2000. 

1 4  Journalistic  Dilemma 

The  announcement  of  an  Academy 
Award  nominee  ruined  the  plot  twist  of 
a  movie.  Does  the  press  print  it  with  a 
warning  to  readers? 

1 6  Chicago  Still  His  Oyster 

Kup  celebrates  his  fiftieth  year  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  column. 

1 8  Graphics  on  Display 

A  traveling  exhibit  honors  early  arti¬ 
sans  of  newspaper  graphics. 


2  Calendar 


5  The  New  Curmudgeon 
Newspaper  opinion  pages  have  suffered 
rigor  mortis  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 


8  Editorial 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


9  Newspaperdom 


88  Stock  Tables 


Page  16  Kup’s  Column  is  50 


80  Newspeople  in  the  News 

8 1  Legal  —  If  newsracks  receive  First 
Amendment  protection,  so  do  news¬ 
stands  ,  court  says . 

84  Advertising/Promotion — Every¬ 
day  low  pricing;  What  impact  on  news¬ 
paper  ads? 

86  News  Tech — Vendors’  appoint¬ 
ments;  Vendors’  agreements;  Orders 
and  installations . 


30  Book  Reviews 

The  Katharine  Graham  Story. 

The  State  Media  Law  Sourcebook. 
A  Brief  History  of  Television. 


W..  Elcctea;  Hi,  Ret, 


When  the  Congt 


38  Weekly  Editor 

As  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
monthly  Town  Crier  of  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash.,  Dorothy  Neil  has  chronicled  the 
everyday  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  people. 


(GRACIOUS  f  HOW/ 
You've  Crowh! 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Speech  that  is  political  sooner  or  later 
will  include  words  that  are  hateful, 
meanspirited,  insulting,  personally  de¬ 
meaning  and  emotionally  debilitating  to 
those  at  whom  they  are  directed. 
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34  Syndicates/News  Services — 
Columnist  Candy  Barrie  tells  readers 
how  to  ‘look  like  a  million  without  spend¬ 
ing  a  fortune.’ 


Page  18  Honoring  artisans 


40  Classified 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 

Rigor  Mortis 
on  the  Ed  Pages 


W  W  e  are  too  busy  telling  people 
what  to  think.” 

That  is  what  Joe  Smyth  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Newspapers  wrote  in  the  latest 
ASNE  Bulletin.  So  he  eliminated  edito¬ 
rials  from  his  newspapers. 

Bravo  to  Joe,  not  for  nixing  editorials, 
for  I  am  an  avid  opinionator  from  way 
back,  but  cheers  to  him  for  having  the 
guts  to  do  something  radical. 

Newspaper  opinion  pages  have  suf¬ 
fered  rigor  mortis  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  fact,  these  pages  are  about 
the  only  ones  that  have  not  undergone 
major  surgery,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
over  the  years,  (an  exception  being  the 
recently  reinvigorated  ed  page  in  the 
New  York  Times). 

Joe  Smyth  and  Bill  Clinton,  who 
every  day  dazzles  us  with  new  devices  of 
persuasion,  should  stir  us  to  think  about 
how  to  resuscitate  our  stodgy  ed  pages 
with  the  goal  of  more  attractiveness  to 
readers. 

For  years,  I  sputtered  about  the  non¬ 
stop  elitism  and  stilted  prose  in  our  daily 
sermon  pages.  Yet,  it  was  all  talk  and  no 
action. 

Now  that  I  am  safely  benched,  let  me 
toss  up  a  few  wacky  ed  and  op-ed  page 
ideas  to  float  to  a  soft  landing;  some  im¬ 
practical,  some  wrongheaded. 

Page  Makeup;  Stay  loose.  Who  says 
the  ed  page  should  always  look  the 
same?  Why  shouldn’t  it  change  with  the 
news?  Think  of  the  ed  and  op-ed  as  a  pa¬ 
per  within  the  paper.  It  should  be  a  daily 
surprise.  Why  not  change  the  makeup  to 
enhance  the  impact  of  an  editorial 
point,  not  deaden  it?  Why  not  wrap  an 
editorial  around  a  terrific  photo  or  sever¬ 
al  of  them?  Why  not  place  a  great  col¬ 
umn  at  the  top  of  the  page,  particularly 

(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly) 


when  it  is  more  persuasive  than  the 
house  editorial? 

Why  anchor  the  editorial  cartoon? 
Let  it  float  from  the  ed  page  to  op-ed  to 
Page  One,  wherever  appropriate. 

Why  is  there  a  rule  against  a  change 
of  pace  and  visual  impact  on  an  editorial 
page? 

Columnists:  Take  a  deep  breath. 
Many  metropolitan  papers  have  too 
many  full-time  staff  pundits,  who  use 
their  fingers  instead  of  their  legs.  Don’t 
get  me  wrong,  there  are  some  great  re¬ 
porters  among  the  columnists,  who  also 
are  print  journalism’s  greatest  survival 
weapon  against  the  television/hi-tech 
monster.  But  ration  them.  How  to  lean 
down  the  columnist  stable  is  the  tough 
one.  It  is  heresy  —  can’t  you  hear  the 
howls?  —  but  why  shouldn’t  a  columnist 
be  allowed  to  write  both  a  column  and 
also  take  reporting  assignments?  If  an 
editor  cannot  spot  editorializing  in  a 
news  story,  fire  him  or  her.  Finally,  why 
does  every  columnist  have  to  write  about 
Zoe  Baird  ad  nauseum? 

Editorial  writers:  Like  Washington  re¬ 
porters,  editorial  writers  should  be  rotat¬ 
ed.  Five  years  is  quite  enough  for  all  but 
the  chief  editorialist.  After  that,  ed  writ¬ 
ers  have  forgotten  how  ordinary  people 
think,  write  and  talk. 

JU| 

■  W  ■  any  ed  writers  turn  to  columns 
when  their  zeal  for  an  issue  overflows 
policy  and  space  strictures.  In  these  cas¬ 
es,  their  column  should  run  on  the  ed 
page,  not  the  op-ed  page,  where  they 
would  crowd  out  a  local  expert  or  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist. 

Op-ed  pages:  The  clear  page  does  not 
have  to  be  of  boring  sameness,  day  in 
and  day  out.  If  editors  do  not  run  too 
many  staff  columnists,  there  is  ample 
room  for  ( 1 )  more  local  voices  and  the 
good  Washington  commentators,  (2) 
more  cartoonists  to  brighten  the  pages, 
(3)  occasional  theme  pages  which  would 


buttress  the  lead  editorial  of  the  day,  (4) 
a  very  special  text  or  priceless  piece  of 
prose,  and  (5)  maybe  a  one-  or  two-para- 
graph  summary  of  what  other  columnists 
are  saying?  The  late,  great  James  Wech- 
sler  did  this  years  ago  on  the  then-potent 
New  York  Post  op-ed  page. 

ILetters  to  the  Editor:  For  God’s  sweet 
sake,  develop  a  system  for  acknowledg¬ 
ing  receipt  of  letters  from  every  writer.  A 
form  postcard  is  enough.  Devote  at  least 
half  of  your  ed  page  to  letters.  Keep 
them  short.  Foster  exchanges  between 
writers  as  some  British  papers  do  so  well. 

Do  you  get  it?  Loosen  up.  Throw  the 
rule  book  away.  Who  says  newspapers 
are  obligated  to  weigh  in  every  day  on 
every  issue?  Take  a  day  off,  once  in  a 
while,  to  ponder  your  position  before 
writing.  Down  with  instant  analysis. 

Lest  there  is  any  misunderstanding, 
the  plea  here  is  to  strengthen  the  impact 
of  our  editorial  voice,  not  to  subdue  it. 

In  September  1990, 1  sermonized  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers  to  “Stay  brave.  Stay  angry.  Stay 
dogged.  Stay  outspoken.  Fear  not  the 
word  ‘crusade’  and  stay  compassionate.” 

I  still  feel  that  way. 


Reporter  survey 

MORE  THAN  THREE  in  five  reporters 
responding  to  a  survey  by  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  say  that  they 
have  been  denied  access  to  an  open 
meeting  or  public  documents  in  the  last 
year. 

The  survey  showed  that  122  of  179 
newspaper  and  broadcast  reporters  in 
the  state  were  denied  access  to  meetings 
or  records  by  education,  county  commis¬ 
sion  or  hospital  boards,  as  well  as  city 
councils,  courts  and  law  enforcement 
authorities. 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


By  anonymous  request 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  William  Bulger,  testified 
before  the  Hawaii  Senate’s  finance  committee  endorsing  a  bill  that  would  re¬ 
quire  all  print  and  broadcast  employees  to  file  financial  disclosure  statements 
if  they  produce  news  stories  or  set  editorial  policy.  A  local  news  story  quoted 
him  as  saying  that  the  press’s  power  must  be  limited.  “The  press  can  terrify 
people.  There’s  nothing  more  intimidating  than  a  hostile  press.” 

What  is  more  terrifying  and  intimidating,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  Hawaii 
law  permitting  powerful  legislators  to  introduce  measures  of  this  kind  which 
were  drafted  by  “anonymous  request.”  Similar  measures  would  force  newspa¬ 
pers  to  submit  a  form  revealing  their  assets  and  liabilities,  all  expenses  and 
taxes  paid,  compensation  paid  to  each  officer  and  editor,  earnings,  profits, 
dividends  paid,  etc.  The  legislators  are  not  required  to  identify  the  persons 
requesting  the  legislation.  They  would  not  reveal  this  information  to  E&P. 

Tire  measures  are  blatantly  anti-press  and  unconstitutional.  No  other  per¬ 
sons  or  businesses  are  required  to  file  such  information  with  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney  general.  Nor  is  there  any  instruction  about  what  the  attorney  general  is 
to  do  with  the  information.  There  is  only  the  implied  threat  that  newspapers 
and  their  executives  have  something  to  hide  so  they  should  be  controlled  by 
the  state  —  although  how  the  state  would  do  that  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  left  a  mystery. 

We  hope  the  majority  of  Hawaii  legislators  is  alert  to  the  dangers  of  such 
unconstitutional  measures  and  refuses  to  be  influenced  by  a  legal  system  so 
murky  that  it  permits  legislation  to  be  introduced  secretively  by  “anonymous 
request.” 


Racks  and  newsstands 

IT  IS  GOOD  news  for  newsstands.  A  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Chicago  has  struck  down  the  city’s  newsstand  licensing  ordinance 
as  unconstitutional. 

The  court  cited  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  1988  which  struck  down 
a  Lakewood,  Ohio,  ordinance  that  restricted  newsrack  locations  and  said,  “If 
newsracks  receive  First  Amendment  protection,  so  do  newsstands  ....  The 
physical  nature  of  the  structure  does  not  dictate  the  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  it  receives,  because  the  newsstand  or  newsrack  is  merely  the  con¬ 
duit.” 

The  Chicago  ordinance  was  adopted  in  June  1991  to  force  vendors  to  re¬ 
pair  their  newsstands  and  to  eliminate  approximately  400  stands  operating 
without  a  permit.  It  established  a  sliding  scale  of  permit  fees.  These  tactics 
have  been  used  against  newsstand  operators  in  other  cities.  The  Chicago 
opinion  stated  that  the  local  ordinance  “vests  excessive  discretion  in  un¬ 
elected  administrators”  and,  if  it  is  upheld  on  appeal,  will  be  helpful  for  be¬ 
sieged  newsstand  operators  in  other  cities. 
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Lettets  to  the  Editor 

NAHJ  explains  position 
on  conference  relocation 


AS  PRESIDENTS  OF  our  respective  or¬ 
ganizations,  we  are  troubled  by  E6?P’s 
characterization  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists’  relocation  of  its  conference  as 
an  us-vs.-them  conflict  between  gay  and 
lesbian  journalists  and  Latino  journalists. 

Such  a  characterization  not  only  mis¬ 
represents  the  facts  but  oversimplifies  a 
subtle  and  complex  subject.  While 
NAHJ’s  decision  to  move  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  from  Denver  was  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  a  variety  of  views  within  the  or¬ 
ganization,  the  debate  never  centered  on 
hispanics  vs.  gays  and  lesbians  and  who 
would  be  the  victor,  as  your  article  and 
the  placement  of  the  photographs  imply. 

From  the  first,  there  was  open,  con¬ 
tinuous  and  friendly  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  NAHJ  and  the  National  Les¬ 
bian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association. 
NAHJ  was  notified  in  advance  of  pend¬ 
ing  actions  by  NLGJA,  such  as  its  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  relocation  and  its  decision 
not  to  participate  if  the  NAHJ  event 
were  to  remain  in  Denver. 

Once  the  decision  to  relocate  was 
made,  NLGJA  stepped  forward  to  assist 


Newspaperdonb 

50  YiARS  AGO  ...  The  Office 
of  Price  Administration  OKs  a  $4- 
per-ton  increase  in  the  base  price  of 
newsprint,  raising  it  to  $54. 

The  1943  annual  N.W.  Ayer  Di¬ 
rectory  reports  that  daily  newspaper 
circulation  in  1942  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  44,492,836,  an  increase 
of  2,107,029  over  the  previous  year. 

Wooden  tires  made  of  16  seg¬ 
ments  of  elm  lumber  are  being  used 
experimentally  on  the  rear  wheels  of 
three-ton  delivery  trucks  by  the 
Chicago  Tribujte. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
Marche,  1943 


in  the  difficult  transition,  providing 
moral  and  financial  support. 

For  NAHJ’s  part,  we  were  perturbed 
that  (a)  the  reporter  either  never  con¬ 
tacted  or  failed  to  quote  any  board 
member,  and  (b)  the  representation 
that,  a  week  before  the  vote,  NAHJ  was 
saying  relocation  was  “not  a  possibility.” 
Other  publications  were  reporting  cor¬ 
rectly  at  the  same  time  that  NAHJ  was 
reconsidering. 

E&P  could  serve  readers  well  with  a 
follow-up  article  on  the  complexities  in¬ 
volved  when  difficult  social  and  political 
issues  come  home  to  roost  within  and 
among  journalism  organizations. 

E&P  was  not  alone  in  trivializing  the 
issue  by  making  it  a  feud,  dispute  or  con¬ 
flict  —  other  respected  news  institutions 
did  the  same.  In  fact,  the  NAHJ  and 
NLGJA  have  worked  well  in  the  past 
and  look  forward  to  joining  in  such  fo¬ 
rums  as  Unity  ’94  to  address  some  of  the 
issues  that  hamper  our  industry. 

Diane  Alverio 
Leroy  Aarons 

(Alverio  is  president  of  NAHJ  and 
Aarons  is  president  of  NLGJA) 

Managing  editor’s  note:  Numerous 
attempts  were  made  to  contact 
NAHJ  board  members  to  discuss  the 
decision  surrounding  the  moving  of 
the  Colorado  conference.  Calls  to 
NAHJ  president  Diane  Alverio  and 
NAHJ  executive  director  Jose  Mc- 
Murray  were  not  returned. 

When  E&P  initially  spoke  to 
Alverio,  prior  to  the  NAHJ  decision 
to  move  the  convention,  she  did  say 
that  moving  the  conference  was  “not 
a  possibility.” 

Correction 

“NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  News”  in  the 
Feb.  13  edition  incorrectly  reported  that 
Jon  Talton  had  been  promoted  to  city 
editor  at  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News  when  actually  he  was  promoted  to 
business  editor. 


Disagrees  with  theory 

AS  THE  HUSBAND  of  someone  who 
has  been  battling  chronic  fatigue  syn¬ 
drome  for  several  years,  1  read  Shop  Talk 
at  Thirty  in  your  Jan.  9  issue  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern. 

I  have  heard  theories  similar  to  the 
author’s  before,  and  1  do  not  have  the 
medical  expertise  to  judge  them  proper¬ 
ly.  I  do  know  that  most  run  counter  to 
every  other  piece  of  information  1  have 
seen  on  CFS,  as  well  as  to  our  own  expe¬ 
riences. 

1  am  concerned  that  the  presence  of 
these  theories  in  your  pages  will  validate 
them  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers  and 
could  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  way 
the  subject  will  be  handled  in  their 
newspapers.  1  am  also  worried  that  cov¬ 
erage  resulting  from  it  could  possibly 
mislead  and  frighten  patients  and  their 
families. 

Shop  Talk  is  a  commentary  piece  for 
industry  professionals.  1  do  not  think  it 
is  a  home  for  medical  theories. 

Scott  J.  Flood 

Says  reporter 
has  wrong  goals 

DAN  VUKELICH,  NEWSPAPER  re¬ 
porter,  says  he  tells  people  that  he  writes 
“about  making  the  world  a  better  place” 
(E&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  Jan.  23). 

Making  the  world  a  better  place  is  an 
editorialist’s  or  a  columnist’s  job,  not  a 
reporter’s.  A  reporter’s  news  story  that 
includes  personal  comment  is  suspect  for 
accuracy. 

Vukelich  complains  that  the  why  of  a 
story  isn’t  being  asked  by  “people  with 
staying  power.”  He  defines  those  people 
as  being  “editors  and  publishers  who  are 
committed  to  fixing  a  given  problem.” 

Fixing  a  given  problem  is  not  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  press.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
press  to  report  a  problem,  write  editori¬ 
als  about  a  problem  and  publish  letters 
about  a  problem.  But  fix  it?  No. 

It  is  up  to  the  people  individually  or 
through  democratic  government  proce¬ 
dures  to  fix  a  problem. 

A  newspaper  that  writes  about  mak¬ 
ing  the  world  a  better  place  is  a  journal 
of  opinion,  not  a  newspaper,  and  in  due 
time  will  find  its  subscription  list  limited 
to  those  readers  who  think  like  it  does. 

W.  John  Valentine 

(Valentine  is  a  retired  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  now  living  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.) 
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Does  your  media  kit  create  a 
convincing  argument  for 
advertising  in  your  publicaton? 


The  Perfect 
Media  Kit 

by  Jack  Bernstein 
81/2"  X  11",  80  pages 
$17.50 


"Most  media  kits  are  just  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unconnected  pieces,  ”  says  Jack 
Bernstein,  author  of  The  Perfect  Media  Kit 
and  President  of  Selling  Space,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  for  publishing.  "Few  media  kits  tell 
a  story  or  make  a  logical  argument  for 
using  the  publication." 

"A  media  kit  is  a  publication's  nrrast 
important  sales  tool.  It  should  present  only 
the  information  necessary  to  convince  the 
prospect  to  advertise  and  it  should  present 
that  information  in  the  order  that  you  want 
it  seen,"  contends  Bernstein. 

In  the  book  he  describes  how  to  create 
a  media  kit  that  sells,  and  not  one  that  just 
has  unnecessary  sheets  of  information. 

The  book  is  based  upon  Mr. 

Bernstein's  experience  evaluating  media 
kits  while  at  four  major  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  -  J.  Walter  Thompson,  BBDO,  Benton 
&  Bowles,  and  Marsteller  -  and  the  seven 
years  of  experience  working  as  a  consultant  on 
advertising  issues  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Table  of  Contents: 
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Disclose  to 
the  State 


Hawaii  state  senator  introduces  bill  that  requires  newspapers 
to  submit  annual  financial  reports  to  state  attorney  general 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  the  Hawaii  Sen¬ 
ate  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  re¬ 
quire  all  newspapers  to  submit  an  armual 
financial  report  to  the  state  attorney 
general. 

The  bill  by  Sen.  James  Aki,  which  was 
drafted  by  “anonymous  request,”  gives 
no  reason  for  the  requirement.  A  similar 
measure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Speaker 
Joseph  Souki. 

The  two  proposals  closely  followed 
the  defeat  in  committee  of  a  bill  by  Rep. 
Henry  Peters  that  would  have  forced  all 
print  and  broadcast  employees  to  file  fi¬ 
nancial  disclosure  statements  if  they  pro¬ 
duce  news  stories  or  set  editorial  policy. 

Aki’s  recent  Senate  Bill  1756  would 
order  newspapers  to  submit  a  form  re¬ 
vealing  their  assets  and  liabilities,  all  sus¬ 
tained  losses,  expenses  and  taxes  paid 
(including  all  compensation  paid  to 
each  officer,  editor  and  publisher),  gross 
earnings,  undivided  profits  and  divi¬ 
dends  paid. 

Failure  to  submit  the  figures  by  Feb.  1 
would  subject  a  newspaper  to  a  fine  of 
$100  “for  each  day  the  reports  are  de¬ 
layed.”  A  45-day  extension  could  be 
granted  by  the  attorney  general. 

The  bill  makes  a  point  of  noting  that 
“newspapers”  include  those  under  a 
“joint  newspaper  operating  arrange¬ 
ment,”  a  reference  to  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency  (HNA),  the  JOA  agent 
for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  the  Sunday  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  &  Advertiser,  Hawaii’s  biggest 
newspapers. 

“We’ve  had  bills  like  this  brought  out 
before  that  were  beaten,  but  what  makes 
these  ominous  is  that  they  are  authored 


by  such  prominent  legislative  leaders,” 
HNA  general  executive  John  E.  Si- 
monds  told  E&P.  “1  expect  their  bills  to 
be  treated  with  more  deference  in  both 
houses.  We  have  to  take  this  legislation 
seriously.” 

Aki  did  not  return  E&P  phone  calls 
but  Souki,  in  an  interview,  defended  his 
bill,  saying,  “I  don’t  see  why  newspapers 
should  not  be  held  to  the  same  standard 
as  public  officials.  Newspapers  occupy  a 
high  position  of  trust  in  our  society.  Peo¬ 
ple  rely  on  them  for  information.  They 
should  be  accountable.” 

Asked  why  no  other  businesses  were 
included  in  his  measure,  Souki  replied, 
“Maybe  we  can  include  some  others  but 


that  they  should  be  required  to  file  fi¬ 
nancial  statements.  This  would  have  a 
chilling  effect  and  is  silly  besides.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bills?  What  is  the 
attorney  general  supposed  to  do  with  the 
financial  reports  when  he  gets  them?’ 

The  attorney  also  pointed  out  that  the 
bills  are  discriminatory  in  that  no  other 
businesses  are  required  to  file  financial 
statements  with  the  attorney  general. 

Portnoy  said  that  under  state  law  leg¬ 
islators  may  introduce  bills  without  list¬ 
ing  the  real  sponsor  or  requester.  Souki’s 
bill  also  was  submitted  by  “anonymous 
request.” 

The  lawyer  did  note  that  Honolulu 
Mayor  Frank  Fasi  “has  tried  to  break  up 


Failure  to  submit  the  figures  by  Feb.  1  would  subject 
a  newspaper  to  a  fine  of  $100  *‘for  each  day  the  re- 
ports  are  delayed.” 


newspapers  are  not  like  other  businesses. 
They  wield  a  profound  influence.” 

He  declined  to  reveal  who  requested 
his  bill. 

Jeffrey  Portnoy,  an  attorney  for  the 
Advertiser  who  is  representing  HNA  in 
opposing  Aki’s  and  Souki’s  bills,  said, 
“There  is  a  lot  of  antagonism  in  this 
state  against  major  newspapers.  Every 
time  there  is  an  editorial  attacking  a 
politician,  there  is  a  cry  to  break  up  the 
JOA.” 

Portnoy  said  there  is  “more  steam 
shooting  up  this  time”  because  of  the  re¬ 
cent  sale  of  the  Advertiser  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co. 

“They  [legislators]  have  the  idea  that 
newspapers  are  making  so  much  money 


the  JOA  for  the  last  20  years”  and  has 
made  known  his  antagonism  toward 
both  the  Advertiser  and  Star-Bulletin. 

As  disturbing  as  Aki’s  and  Souki’s  bills 
are,  according  to  Simonds,  Peters’  effort 
was  even  more  threatening  to  the  First 
Amendment.  Simonds  said  the  bill 
“slipped  in  with  little  notice”  and  was 
discovered  by  the  media  just  as  the 
House’s  finance  committee  was  about  to 
begin  hearings  on  it.  The  committee 
killed  the  measure  by  a  16-0  vote  amid 
strong  opposition  by  print  and  broadcast 
media. 

In  addition  to  the  disclosure  by  the 
media  employee,  Peters  sought  the  “fi¬ 
nancial  interests”  of  the  individual’s 
spouse  and  children.  Under  the  bill’s  pro- 
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visions,  any  publisher,  editor,  producer  or 
reporter  “involved  in  the  formulation  or 
production  of  news  stories  for  that  busi¬ 
ness”  or  who  “endorses  or  expresses  sup¬ 
port  for  or  against  any  candidate  or  ballot 
question  or  issue”  would  have  to  file  a  fi¬ 
nancial  statement. 

In  a  preamble  to  the  measure,  Peters 
said,  “The  First  Amendment  protection 
of  the  media,  while  extremely  broad,  does 
not  confer  an  absolute  right  to  report 
news  without  responsibility  ....  Like 
elected  officials,  media  owners,  editors, 
producers  and  reporters  could  have  fi¬ 
nancial  interests  which  tilt  their  objec¬ 
tivity.” 

Among  those  who  testified  in  favor  of 
the  bill  before  the  finance  committee 
was  William  Bulger,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate. 

A  Feb.  18  Advertiser  story  by  Kevin 
Drayton  quoted  Bulger  as  saying  that 
press  power  must  be  limited. 

“The  press  can  terrify  people,”  Bulger 
was  quoted  further.  “There’s  nothing 
more  intimidating  than  a  hostile  press.” 

Advertiser  editor  Gerry  Keir  called 
the  bill  an  unconstitutional  attempt  to 
stifle  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 
He  noted  that  such  a  financial  disclo¬ 
sure  is  not  required  of  any  other  Hawaii 
citizen. 

Lerudes  donate 
Gannett  stock 

WARREN  AND  JANET  Lerude  have 
donated  $27,000  in  Gannett  stock  to 
develop  a  high-tech  editing  laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

New  computers  and  software  will  be 
added  to  the  Warren  Lerude  Writing 
Center  at  the  Reynolds  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  which  was  expanded  last  year 
through  a  gift  of  $48,000  from  the 
couple. 

The  couple,  who  are  alumni  of  the 
university,  created  the  writing  center  in 
1983  with  an  original  gift  of  $40,000; 
they  later  made  a  $20,000  donation, 
which  was  matched  by  the  Gannett 
Foundation,  now  the  Freedom  Forum. 

Warren  Lerude  is  the  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Reno  Gazette- 
Journal. 

For  young  readers 

THE  HARTFORD  (CONN.)  Courant 
has  introduced  Flip,  a  full-color,  weekly 
page  for  young  readers  containing  fea¬ 
tures,  news  items  and  columns. 


State  lottery  ads  pulled 
from  California  newspaper 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  Lottery  to 
newspapers:  Don’t  mess  with  us  if  you 
want  our  advertising. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  message  the 
agency  sent  out  when  it  yanked  its  ads 
from  the  Sacramento  News  Review  af¬ 
ter  the  paper  ran  a  critical  story  about 
the  lottery. 

The  alternative  tabloid  got  its  CSL 
ads  through  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  operates  a 
statewide,  one-buy  ad  network  for  its 
members. 

Pat  Dilbeck,  the  manager  of  the 
CNPA  network,  said  she  was  informed 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  lottery’s  ad 
agency,  that  CSL  would  no  longer  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  News  &  Review  because 
of  the  “adverse”  article. 

The  N&R  cover  piece,  headed 
“What’s  the  Deal? . . .  The  Lottery’s  Real 
Losers,”  by  free-lancer  R.V.  Scheide,  as¬ 
serts  that  seven  years  after  the  lottery’s 
inception,  it  is  still  “struggling  to  provide 
education  funding  at  the  levels  originally 
promised.” 

The  article  continues  by  stating,  “The 


Von  Kaenel  expressed  concern  over 
revenue  loss  from  the  quarter-page  ad 
but  said  he  was  more  concerned  over 
the  ban  itself. 

“We  support  the  concept  of  the  lot¬ 
tery,”  he  commented. 

N&R  editor  A.  Lin  Neumann  fumed  at 
what  he  termed  the  lottery’s  “retribution.” 

“It’s  certainly  their  right  to  pull  an  ad 
from  us  or  any  other  newspaper  but  we 
didn’t  even  get  a  call  or  letter  from  the 
lottery  about  their  complaint,”  he  said. 
“We  would  have  given  them  an  op-ed 
piece  or  printed  an  objecting  letter  from 
them,  but  I  felt  it  was  a  fair  article  and 
we  stand  by  it.” 

Neumann  said  that  Scheide’s  story 
was  published  in  other  California  alter¬ 
native  newspapers.  He  added  that  he 
knew  of  no  other  paper  whose  lottery 
ads  were  withdrawn  over  Scheide’s  story. 

Sharp  told  E&P  that  she  had  not 
known  about  the  action  against  the 
News  &  Review  and  had  not  ordered  it. 
She  referred  questions  to  Susan  Kossack, 
the  lottery’s  marketing  director,  who  said 
she  made  the  decision  to  eliminate  the 
weekly  paper  from  the  CNPA  buy. 

Kossack  said  the  lottery  has  a  policy  of 


“After  all,  when  a  newspaper  prints  a  cover  story 
with  a  headline  about  the  lottery’s  ‘real  losers,’  it’s 
not  exactly  the  best  place  for  our  ads.” 


pitch  —  that  the  lottery  is  an  entertain¬ 
ing  way  to  raise  money  for  education  — 
remains  unchanged,  as  does  the  essen¬ 
tial  question  critics  of  the  lottery  have 
been  asking  since  before  its  inception: 
Should  the  state  be  sponsoring  an  activi¬ 
ty  that  is  known  to  adversely  affect  peo¬ 
ple  with  low  incomes  r’ 

Further  on,  Scheide  says  the  lottery 
amounts  to  a  “regressive  tax  that  targets 
the  working  poor.” 

However,  the  story  also  carries  a  de¬ 
nial  of  that  charge  by  lottery  director 
Sharon  Sharp.  It  also  states  that  the  lot¬ 
tery’s  slumping  sales  picked  up  in  1992 
and  that  the  game’s  latest  gambit,  Keno, 
“appears  to  be  a  resounding  success.” 

“This  was  not  a  hit  piece,”  said  News 
&  Review  publisher  Jeff  von  Kaenel. 
“They  are  being  very  petty.” 


not  advertising  in  free  newspapers  but 
made  an  exception  because  the  News  & 
Review  was  a  CNPA  member. 

“But  the  decision  to  withdraw  the  ad¬ 
vertising  from  that  paper  was  because  I 
did  not  feel  it  was  an  appropriate  editori¬ 
al  environment  for  our  advertising,”  she 
explained.  “After  all,  when  a  newspaper 
prints  a  cover  story  with  a  headline 
about  the  lottery’s  ‘real  losers,’  it’s  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  best  place  for  our  ads.” 

Kossack,  who  once  worked  for  the 
Sacramento  Union,  also  termed  parts  of 
Scheide’s  story  relating  to  the  lottery’s 
revenue  projections  as  “inaccurate.” 

“We  didn’t  make  up  the  figures,”  Neu¬ 
mann  retorted.  “They  were  the  result  of 
our  analysis.  They  [the  lottery]  never 
contacted  us  with  any  complaints.  Our 
pages  are  always  open  to  reply.”  BE^P 
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Cloudy  Forecast 
For  Newspapers 
Is  Disputed 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

AS  IF  THREE  years  of  an  advertising 
slump,  plummeting  profits  and  newspa¬ 
per  failures  weren’t  enough,  a  consultant 
forecasts  hard  times  for  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Finding  the  industry’s  mood  “trou¬ 
bled,”  consulting  firm  Clark,  Martire  &. 
Bartolomeo  Inc.  of  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.,  says  newspapers  are  “embattled  on 
three  fronts” — struggling  to  maintain 
readers,  pressured  by  advertisers  and 
squeezed  by  competing  advertising 
media. 

The  market  study,  commissioned  by 
manufacturers  of  graphic  arts  materials 
and  equipment,  forecasts  that  total  U.S. 
circulation  will  decline  by  the  year  2000, 
and  newspapers  can  expect  lower  profits, 
even  after  investing  in  new  products  and 
services. 

The  study  offers  rays  of  hope  amid  the 
gloom  but  says  too  few  newspapers  are 
willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  build 
for  the  future. 

While  most  papers  have  begun  exper¬ 
imenting  with  product  improvements 
and  new  lines  of  business,  the  report 
says,  few  have  demonstrated  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  bite  the  bullet — investing  more 
in  promotion  and  product  development, 
and  accepting  lower  ad  prices  and  prof¬ 
its — as  the  cost  of  reversing  long-term 
market  erosion. 

The  newspaper  industry  “is  aware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  challenges  facing  it 
and  has  confidence,  although  sometimes 
muted,  in  its  ability  to  meet  these  chal¬ 
lenges,”  it  says. 

“Nevertheless,  the  implications  of  the 
study  are  clear.  The  industry  will  have  to 
work  harder,  continue  to  invest  and,  in 
the  end,  receive  less  of  a  return  for  its 
efforts.” 

The  130-page  study  was  commis¬ 
sioned  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Marketing 
Information  Service,  the  market  re¬ 
search  arm  of  the  trade  group  Printing 
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Industries  of  America  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Based  on  over  100  interviews  and  sec¬ 
ondary  research,  the  five-year  forecast  is 
available  only  to  GAMIS  members,  but 
a  16-page  summary  was  made  available 
to  the  press. 

Most  newspaper  executives  inter¬ 
viewed  agreed  that  trends — including 
growth  of  advertising  alternatives  such 
as  direct  mail  and  weeklies,  restructur¬ 
ing  of  the  retail  industry  that  provided 
up  to  50%  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
continued  declines  in  household  pene¬ 
tration — are  “structural  rather  than 
cyclical.” 

Other  conclusions  in  the  study: 

•  Daily  circulation  “is  likely  to  drop  be¬ 
low  the  60  million  level  for  the  first  time 
in  25  years  and  be  in  the  55-59  million 
range  by  the  turn  of  the  century.” 


necessary  to  meet  reader  and  advertiser 
needs.”  Newspapers  will  remain  a  mass 
medium,  but  will  increasingly  rely  on 
targeted  sections  and  publications,  data¬ 
base  marketing,  electronic  services  and 
alternate  delivery. 

•  Newspaper  companies  have  10  to  15 
years  of  “breathing  space”  in  which  to 
position  themselves  before  significant 
competition  emerges  in  interactive 
video  systems,  where  would-be  competi¬ 
tors  are  now  unable  to  deliver  an  infor¬ 
mation  product  as  cheap  as  a  newspaper. 

Based  on  the  high  satisfaction  with 
newspapers  reported  by  consumers  in 
25,000  interviews  a  year,  the  consultants 
emphasize  that  newspapers  “have  not 
been  lethargic”  in  the  past  decade.  The 
report  portrays  best-  and  worst-case  sce¬ 
narios,  but  predicts  that  newspapers  will 


The  study  offers  rays  of  hope  amid  the  gloom  but 
says  too  few  newspapers  are  willing  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  build  for  the  future. 


The  reasons  include  declines  in  the 
number  of  newspapers,  household  pene¬ 
tration  and  young  readers.  Nevertheless, 
the  authors  say,  “few  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  appear  willing  to  make  the  really 
tough  decisions  —  such  as  cutting  prices 
and  cutting  margins  to  hold  on  to  share 
—  to  buck  these  forces.” 

•  Projections  are  “ill-founded”  that  ag¬ 
ing  baby  boomers  will  revive  newspaper 
readership.  “The  evidence  indicates  that 
newspaper  reading  habits  are  well  en¬ 
trenched  by  the  age  of  30.  In  fact,  as 
younger  age  cohorts — who  tend  to  read 
papers  infrequently — replace  older  co¬ 
horts,  readership  will  actually  decline.” 

•  Newspapers  “will  have  to  go  beyond 
one  core  product  and  . . .  deliver  what¬ 
ever  editorial/advertising  vehicle  will  be 


come  closer  to  the  best  case  by  increas¬ 
ing  targeting  and  stanching  circulation 
declines. 

It  says  83%  of  newspaper  executives 
expect  an  increasing  share  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  economy  rebounds. 

Nevertheless,  while  publishers  “may 
have  begun  to  ‘talk  the  talk’  they  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  ‘walk  the  walk,’  ”  the  re¬ 
port  says.  As  evidence,  it  says  that  even 
as  advertising  plunged  during  recent  re¬ 
cessionary  years,  newspapers  raised  ad 
rates  aggressively,  above  inflation,  to  in¬ 
crease  short-term  revenue,  even  though 
“in  the  long  run  this  approach  can  only 
lead  to  further  loss  of  share.” 

“Like  many  American  industries,  the 

(See  Forecast  on  page  3 1 ) 


Dealing  Widi  A 
Journalistic  Dilemma 

Academy  Award  nomination  announcement  ruins  plot  twist  of 
movie;  does  the  press  print  it  with  a  warning  to  readers? 


One  Of  The  Best 
FaMsOFl992!” 


“The  Best 
Game  In  Town!” 

'  Imm.  V1UMK  VCaCE 

“A  Hitchcockian 
Thrhxer!” 


THE  CRYING  GAME 

1^^  . 


RNEARTS  OAOROOK  OTESCHAinMJWR.  nVERlOm 
fMmirutwmw  , 


Paid  ads  for  the  movie  stated  that  Stephen  Rea  was 
nominated  for  Best  Actor  and  Neil  Jordan  was  ruxminat' 
ed  for  Best  Director.  Left  out  of  the  ads  was  the  name  of 
Jaye  Davidson,  nominated  for  Best  Supporting  Actor. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHO  SAYS  THE  press  can’t  keep  a 
secret? 

Sure,  television  cameras  may  light  up 
the  beachhead  when  Marines  go  ashore 
in  Somalia.  And  a  certain  retired  presi¬ 
dent  probably  wishes  two  Washington 
Post  reporters  had  kept  Deep  Throat’s 
information  to  themselves. 

But  when  it  comes  to  revealing  the 
plot  twist  in  the  cult  movie  The  Crying 
Game  —  well,  by  golly,  that’s  just  some¬ 
thing  the  press  will  not  do. 

Or,  at  least,  something  they  won’t  do 
without  giving  readers  fair  warning. 

Dozens  of  otherwise  aggressive  enter¬ 
tainment  reporters  —  who  would  crawl 
over  their  grandmothers  for  an  exclusive 
on  Roseanne  Arnold’s  latest  tattoo  — 
passed  up  an  opportunity  to  spill  the 
beans  about  The  Crying  Game  when 
one  of  its  players  was  nominated  for  an 
Academy  Award. 

And  most  of  those  who  did  tell 
sounded  a  loud  alarm  to  warn  readers 
who  have  not  yet  seen  the  movie. 

“Don’t  Read  This  Before  You  See  The 
Crying  Game,"  the  Chicago  Sun^Times 
headlined  its  article  on  the  nomination. 

Even  then,  most  newspapers  followed 
with  a  vague,  read-it-between-the-lines 
explanation. 

The  nomination  itself  ruins  a  critical 
plot  twist  that  has  made  the  low-budget 
film  by  Irish  director  Neil  Jordan  a  cult 
success  by  being  the  least  talked-about 
film  of  the  year. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  it,” 
friends  tell  friends  about  the  movie, 
which  begins  with  the  kidnapping  of  a 
British  soldier  by  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  and  becomes  a  meditation  on  the 
nature  of  love  and  politics. 

In  that  spirit.  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
now  also  officially  warn  readers  who  have 
not  seen  the  film;  The  Crying  Game  is  a 
wonderful  movie  and  if  you  want  to  en¬ 
joy  it,  STOP  READING  RIGHT  NOW. 

Because  try  as  we  might,  there  is  no 


way  to  write  clearly  about 
the  journalistic  dilemma 
without  telling  why  jaye 
Davidson’s  surprise  Acade¬ 
my  Award  nomination  for 
best  supporting  actor  is  so 
.  .  .  problematic. 

Not  that  some  journal¬ 
ists  did  not  try. 

Janet  Maslin,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  manag¬ 
ed  to  write  an  interview 
with  Davidson  without 
once  identifying  David¬ 
son’s  gender. 

Maslin  wrote  of  the  “at¬ 
tention-getting  nominee 
for  a  supporting  role.” 

“This  eyebrow-raising 
nomination,”  Maslin  wrote, 

“will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  secrecy  that  has 
thus  far  surrounded  The 
Crying  Game.” 

A  prenomination  Los 
Angeles  Times  interview 
with  Davidson  also  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid  referring  to 
Davidson’s  gender. 

Here  is  the  deal  on 
Davidson,  who  plays  Dil:  Neither  the 
audience  nor  leading  man  Stephen  Rea’s 
character  realize  Dil  —  Rea’s  central 
love  interest  in  the  movie  —  is  anything 
other  than  a  woman  until  he  disrobes 
about  halfway  through  the  film. 

Though  Jaye  Davidson  is  a  little- 
known  actor  in  the  United  States,  the 
“actor”  designation  is  enough  to  spoil 
The  Crying  Game’s  secret. 

When  Davidson’s  nomination  was  an¬ 
nounced,  top  executives  of  Miramax 
Films,  the  movie’s  distribution  company, 
worked  the  phones  feverishly  asking 
journalists  not  to  reveal  the  secret. 

“I’m  just  calling  you  to  ask  you  if  you’d 
like  to  be  a  good  sport.  If  you  reveal  the 
secret,  you’ll  be  the  only  one,”  Miramax 
co-chairman  Harvey  Weinstein  told 
Chicago  Tribune  writer  Jessica  Seigel. 


When  Seigel  would  not  give  Weinstein 
that  reassurance,  the  reporter  wrote, 
Weinstein  added:  “You  reveal  it  at  your 
own  risk.  People  don’t  want  to  know. 
You’ll  be  the  only  stinker  in  Chicago  who 
gave  it  away.” 

Not  quite.  Under  a  warning  headline, 
entertainment  critic  Lloyd  Sachs  re¬ 
ferred  to  “one  of  the  nominations  [that] 
gives  casting  information  that  will  spoil 
many  people’s  chances  of  enjoying  The 
Crying  Game  to  its  fullest.” 

Miramax  co-chairman  Weinstein  vig¬ 
orously  lobbied  the  Associated  Press  as 
well. 

“I’m  begging,”  AP  quoted  him  as 
saying.  “You’re  not  hurting  me  finan¬ 
cially.  You’re  ruining  the  movie  for  the 
audience.” 

In  the  end  —  and  after  vigorous  de- 
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scar  nod  crying  shame  if  you  ve  not  seen 


By  JaMica  Saigal  piaic  ikn  *e  c«  on  be  «■  or  nMc  ptate  ■  fewr  daa  210  taMM  itpooen  iMo  m  m- 

Q«ao'n*wo  tbe  boa  J*r<  Dondaw'i  ilMoun.  M  on*  Ok  pndoBn  twoiaa  dM  iroak  u^ttu  of 

HOLLYWOOD— Wtroni;  Acodomy  Aword  ooaiiaotiea  aoeijr  Ibal  OmOnaY  anmiao  DanWoa’t  onaiarttio 

Tbe  fouoaiia  iKwy  mi|bi  be  Wodaeaday  far  bea  atpaoiMi  doa,  Woaih  adeewt.  abet  da  Tb  jad  caliaa  yaa  »  aW 

hod  to  war  auoyamn  of  da  wwr.  bcM  aaay  'Oraa  tea*  daeo-  yoa  if  yekd  Ha  u  ba  a  lead 

movie  *1na  Gmmr  aW  Tbe  aadb  lobbied  fee  Devid-  lor  Jortha  niatailid  wjilaaday  iport,’  add  Maanai  eo-ebair 
tealy  iniiaa  da  oacaira  ba-  mab  nnadtadon  ia  Bade  adiar-  dai  tbe  aoadaarina  bad  made  aae  nar«  Weaemaa  aaaia- 

bmdaae  of  da  Bwvie  maebedat  maaaaBi  aad  am  eeetaiic  dal  da  (evetadoa  a  M  aotaatpb  taniew  aim  da  TiWma.  *ir  yoa 

couiaordayeat.  da  Sm  eanad  at  aoodaadom,  Ocapama  m  dbprene  dmi,  or  leveai  da  mctcL  yoaH  be  tbe 

Tbea  adam.  i  mi^  aol  a  bdK  toed  far  m  aafapfjidim  perfaia  a  a  maimailioii  of  ia  ooly  oae." 

By  doa.  BY  ad-faaaaa  dad  inadbaiWl  movie  aairiat  tala-  cBbn  lo  amaipalaa  tbe  madia  la  eabaeaa  far  am  aveatai 

tbe  movie  aadfa  Minmae  FBaa  dve  aabaoem.  aad  aamilunwi.  Mitamai  eeaca-  tbe  eecrel,  Wriaeiem  aaid,  ba 

created  a  brWiaBt  aon-aovd-o^  Tbe  fitan  elm  am  aomaaoed  liver  aeal  iaio  overdrive  amdd  imae  fatvre  aooam  to  oA- 

taowb  campaim  aroaad  “Tbe  far  bra  piemm.  bea  Jaacler  aad  Wadaeiday  to  pieeerve  rrbalY  cade  far  a  Bfaaeaaaal  faalaia  oa 

Cryiai  Gamf'  by  estiriiai  ineaaplay  far  Ndl  Joidaa,  bea  U  of  m  actemia^  tbia  vai  tbe  u^asd-coaeiad  comaaay, 

Tr-irpnn  jiiirraliiTi  mil  fiiri  amor  far  Siepba  Baa  aad  baa  over  tbe  movieY  bey  taiaL  abiebbe  raid  bm  bam  deaiod  w 

criiim  m  beep  mg  a  bit  eecrel  edkiat.  Execativee  epoai  moet  of  cOb  maior  aeaepamm 

Tfc.  ^  ^  -  *•”"*  **  “»»*’»  pravopal  ptot  “Tbe  Oyiat  Game"  bm  bam  Wadfaeadey  oa  tbe  iilapbiiai  be»-  **  *  «“  •«  ■«  Wemaem 

Ttia  main  M  b^ai  “Tba  Cryfag  Oama' Imt  boon  bapi  taciat  by  dm  taat.  a  famneia  mcceae.  too,  earaim  $ii«.  picadiag  aad,  ia  eoaic  am  ayaii  m  piemat  ofaar  aeae 

moijia— eo  lar.  Wadnoadaya  Oacar  noepintliona  may  chari^  that  But  aoa  atadio  beade  ate  m  a  $16  ruUiot  ia  three  eeoaiba  caeca,  iryiad  m  aroaa  arm  caact-  SmOaoBMa-S 


The  headline  over  Chicago  Tribune  writer  Jessica  Seigel’s  article  on  the  Academy  Award  runniruUions  warned  readers  about  the 
revealing  content  of  the  story,  as  did  Seigel’s  first  paragraph.  The  accompanying  AP  photo  portrays  two  characters  from  the  movie, 
but  the  caption  does  not  identify  them. 
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Don*t  Read  Ihis 
Before  You  See 
‘The  Crying  Game’ 


By  Lloyd  Sachs 

Entartaamant  Critic 

For  reasons  you  don’t  want  to 
know  if  you  haven’t  yet  seen 
“The  Crying  Game,” 
Wednesday’s  Oa^  nominations 
were  a  blessing  and  a  little  bit  of  a 
curse. 

“The  Crying  Game,”  about  an 
IRA  terrorist  who  becomes  in¬ 
volved  with  a  British  soldier’s  girl¬ 
friend,  earned  six  nominations:  for 
best  picture,  best  director  and 
best  original  screenplay  (both  Neil 
Jordan),  best  actor  (Stephen  Rea), 
best  supporting  actor  (Jaye  Da¬ 
vidson)  and  film  editing. 

The  nominations  instantly 
launch  this  limited-audience 
smash — still  raking  in  big  num¬ 
bers  in  its  ninth  week  at  Chicago’s 
Fine  Arts  and  doing  well  at  thjee 
outlying  theaters — into  a  wider 
box-office  arena.  Now  at  217  the¬ 
aters,  it  will  leap  to  750  tomorrow. 

All  good  news.  Though  tbe  Oscar 
mention  filled  Miramax  co-head 
Harvey  Weinstein  with  “delirious 
joy,”  an  odd  wrinkle  in  it  also 
pumped  high  anxiety  into  him  be¬ 
cause  of  his  outspoken  commit¬ 
ment  to  guarding  the  film’s  secreL 
Those  readers  who  don’t  want 
to  become  the  moviegoer  who 
knew  too  much,  read  no  further! 

But  those  who  want  to  partake 
in  a  particularly  peculiar  Holly¬ 
wood  sideshow,  consider  this:  One 


of  the  nominations  gives  casting 
information  that  will  spoil  many 
people’s  chances  of  enjoying  the 
“Cryi^  Game”  game  to  its  fullest. 

Weinstein  hoped  the  media 
would  continue  to  honor  the  mov¬ 
ie  by  not  igniting  the  Oscar  leak 
by  explaining  that  much  further. 

But  no  amount  of  spin  doctor¬ 
ing  will  do  a  very  good  job  of 
damage  control  On  “Good  Morn¬ 
ing  America,”  movie  man  Joel  Sie¬ 
gel  said  no  more  than  that  the 
nomination  in  question  “is  going 
to  be  very,  very  controversial,” 
but,  even  so,  that  began  tipping 
some  serious  beans. 

“Entertainment  Tonight 
showed  clips  of  all  the  nominees 
except  the  “controversial”  one,  for 
whom  a  photo  of  the  “Crying 
Game”  poster  was  substituted. 

Executive  producer  Jim  Van 
Messel  said  “ET”  recognized  the 
nomination  would,  in  effect,  give 
away  what  he  called  “the  big  se 
creL”  And  he  added,  “We  didn’t 
want  to  be  a  party  to  that.” 

Weinstein  said  his  request  for 
sealed  lips  was  not  Tinancially  mo¬ 
tivated,  but  out  of  an  abiding 
respect  for  moviegoers.  “We  could 
probably  make  more  money  at 
this  point  by  letting  the  secret  out 
and  creating  a  m^ia  event  But 
people  deserve  better.  It’s  so  rare 
they  get  to  enjoy  the  treat  of 
seeing  a  movie  fresh  and  letting  it 
work  its  magic  on  them.” 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  headline  issued  a  blunt 
warning  to  readers. 


bate  between  top  editors  in  New  York 
and  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  —  AP  took 
the  same  route  as  most  newspapers. 

“We  put  a  cautionary  note  in  the 
third  graph  about  what  was  to  come 
[but]  we  never  really  came  out  and  said 
the  nomination  is  to  an  actor  who  you 
think  is  a  woman  until  halfway  through 
the  film,”  said  deputy  managing  editor 
Mike  Silverman. 

AP’s  pictures,  however,  spoke  a  thou¬ 
sand  words:  The  wire  service  moved  a 
combination  photo  showing  the  sup¬ 
porting  actors  in  their  roles  —  including 
Jaye  Davidson  as  the  songstress  Dil. 

“So  it  looked  like  the  Academy  had 
nominated  four  men  and  one  woman  for 
best  supporting  actor,”  an  AP  reporter  in 
the  L.A.  bureau  said. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  en¬ 
tertainment  columnist  Phil  Rosenthal 
wrote  about  the  secret  without  saying 
anything  more  than  this:  “Let’s  suggest 
at  least  one  of  the  six  Oscar  nomina¬ 
tions  tells  us  more  about  the  movie  than 
first  meets  the  eye.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  writer  Robert  W. 
Welkos  also  referred  to  the  supporting 
actor  nomination  ruining  the  secret,  but 
the  story  is  never  explicit  about  why  the 
nomination  would  do  that. 

USA  Today  may  have  published  the 
most  discreet  story  of  all:  It  began, 
“Warning:  Reading  this  story  is  haz¬ 
ardous  if  you  haven’t  seen  The  Crying 
Game"  —  and  then  did  not  even  refer  to 
the  supporting  actor  nomination. 

Even  that  famed  tattletale,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  was  relatively  discreet. 

Although  Carla  Hill’s  story  blows  the 
secret  explicitly  in  the  third  paragraph, 
the  story  ran  under  the  headline:  “If  You 
Haven’t  Seen  The  Crying  Game,  Don’t 
Read  This.” 

So  which  news  organization  was  the 
most  indiscreet? 

By  consensus,  it  was  probably  Reuters, 
which  in  its  lead  said,  “One  of  Holly¬ 


wood’s  best-kept  secrets 
was  partially  let  out  of  the 
bag.” 

Without  further  warn¬ 
ing,  the  story  by  Michael 
Miller  goes  on  to  tell  exact¬ 
ly  how  the  supporting  actor 
nomination  reveals  the 
movie’s  chief  plot  twist. 

Reuters  has  apparently 
received  quite  a  bit  of  flack 
about  its  treatment  of  the 
nomination  and  seems 
touchy  about  the  subject. 

“We’re  not  comment¬ 
ing,”  Los  Angeles  bureau 
chief  Matt  Spetalnick  said, 

“other  than  to  say  we  stand 
by  the  story.” 

Overall,  however,  Mira¬ 
max  was  delighted  with  the 
way  the  press  covered  the 
nomination,  said  senior 
vice  president/marketing 
Gerry  Rich.  “1  think  they 
did  a  fantastic  job,”  he  said. 

Miramax  was  worried 
that  editors  were  “pressur¬ 
ing”  reporters  to  reveal  the 
plot  twist.  Rich  said. 

“It’s  not  newsworthy  to 
compromise  something  like 
that,”  Rich  said,  comparing 
the  twist  to  any  movie’s 
ending,  which  is  not  nor¬ 
mally  revealed  in  reviews. 

Rich  said  the  company  is  not  im¬ 
pressed  with  “warnings  or  caveats  as  a 
significant  way  of  protecting  the  audi¬ 
ences.  1  think  that’s  a  way  of  urging  peo¬ 
ple  to  read  on.” 

In  any  case,  the  coverage  apparently 
did  not  make  a  big  impression  on  those 
who  haven’t  seen  The  Crying  Game. 

A  poll  taken  for  Miramax  several  days 
after  the  nominations  showed  that  75%  of 
people  aware  of  the  movie  did  not  know 


the  critical  plot  twist,  James  said.  Further, 
he  added,  the  same  three-quarters  majori¬ 
ty  did  not  want  to  learn  the  twist. 

Among  the  more  unusual  journalistic 
efforts  inspired  by  the  nomination  was  a 
column  by  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Eric 
Zom. 

After  the  requisite  warning,  Zorn  in¬ 
terviewed  three  professional  female  im¬ 
personators  —  all  of  whom  said  they 
were  not  fooled  for  a  minute.  HECT 
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Chicago  Still 
His  Oyster 

Kup  celebrates  50th  year  of  writing  his  Sun-Times  column 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THEIR  FRIENDS  ARE  eagerly  await¬ 
ing  the  next  meeting  of  George  Raft  and 
Leo  Durocher.  They  were  Damon- 
Pythias  buddies  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  Raft  was  accused  of  using  loaded 
dice  in  Durocher’ s  apartment. 

—  Kup’s  Column  Feb.  9,  1945 

Washington  hears  that  Tipper  Gore, 
wife  of  the  VP,  also  is  taking  on  an  as¬ 
signment.  She’ll  devote  her  energies  to 
the  homeless  while  Hillary  Rodham  Clin¬ 
ton  takes  over  health  care. 

—  Kup’s  Column  Jan.  28,  1993 

Kup.  After  a  half-century,  the  name 
has  become  shorthand  for  “Chicago.” 
Six  days  a  week  since  Jan.  18,  1943, 


Kup’s  Column  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  —  and  the  old  Chicago  Daily 
Times  before  that  —  has  hosted  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  stars  and  wannabes,  sages 
and  charlatans,  sophisticates  and 
yokels,  physicists  and  boxers,  the  pro¬ 
found  as  well  as  the  pompous  —  all 
the  while  chronicling  the  stutter-step 
March  of  Time  across  Chicago,  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  world. 

Want  a  Kup-sized  summation  of  the 
50  years? 

Consider  two  items:  Jan.  13,  1946: 
“Prof.  Einstein”  talks  about  the  fright¬ 
ening  power  of  the  “atomic  bomb.” 

And  Jan.  28,  1993:  Kup  writes  that  a 
wealthy  Chicago  realtor  helped  his  son 
pay  off  $45,000  in  debts  run  up  on  the 
son’s  credit  card  by  former  girlfriend 
Beverly  Hills  90210  star  Shannen 
Doherty. 


Irv  Kupcinet  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  column  Jan.  18,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  better  said  that  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Chicago  newspaper  reading  pub¬ 
lic  celebrated  the  golden  anniversary. 

Kup  himself  pretty  much  shrugged 
off  the  milestone  in  his  column. 

“Today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Kup’s  Column,  but  I  shall  spare  you  one 
of  those  I  Remember  Me  paeans  with  a 
litany  of  self-gratifying  memories,”  he 
wrote.  “Suffice  it  to  say  that  happiness 
is  described  as  doing  something  you 
love.  I  have  been  most  fortunate.  And  I 
thank  the  readers  for  making  the  lon¬ 
gevity  possible.” 

Then  he  was  off  to  races  with  14  col¬ 
umn  items  ranging  from  reports  about 
tensions  in  the  last  day  of  the  Bush  ad¬ 


ministration  between  Barbara  Bush  and 
Nancy  Reagan  to  a  note  about  a  new 
sitcom  planned  for  Cheers  regular 
George  Wendt. 

Fast  pace 

At  80,  Kup  sustains  a  work  pace  that 
would  exhaust  many  new  j -school  grads. 

“Kup  is  in  the  office  every  day  at  8 
a.m.  and  he  is  never  through  until  11  at 
night,”  Sun-Times  editor  and  executive 
vice  president  Dennis  A.  Britton  said. 

Britton  notes  that  the  workday  does 
not  end  even  then. 

“The  other  day  I  was  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  and  Kup  was  chewing  out  the  cir¬ 
culation  guy  for  not  getting  the  12:30 
(a.m.)  edition  to  him  on  time.  He  does 
not  go  to  bed  until  he’s  seen  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,”  Britton  said. 


Kup  on  Sunday 


And  when  Britton  says  Kup  is  in  the 
office  every  day,  he  means  every  day. 


“When  you  write  six  days  a  week,  you 
have  to  be  in  the  office  seven  days  —  six 
days  for  writing  and  the  seventh  day  to 
clean  up  after  yourself  and  sort  out  where 
you’re  going,”  Kup  said  over  lunch  —  and 
between  frequent  greetings  from  diners 
including  local  politician  Tom  Hynes  and 
famed  boxing  promoter  Ben  Bentley. 

With  the  entre-nous  tone  of  someone 
delivering  a  scoop,  Kup  suggests  that 


For  10  years,  Kup  was  a  National  Football  League 
official . . .  and  for  24  years,  he  broadcast  Bears 
games  on  radio  with  another  Chicago  legend.  Jack 
Brickhouse. 
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soon  he  may  be  cutting  back  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  column. 

Indeed,  on  Feb.  14,  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  that  Kup’s  Column  would  now 
be  appearing  five  days  —  Tuesday 
through  Sunday. 

“Now  the  problem:  What  to  do  with  a 
day  off,”  Kup  wrote. 

In  the  recent  interview,  Kup  was  sure 
to  repeat  one  of  his  favorite  lines  about 
retiring  from  the  newspaper  business:  “I 
hope  to  be  found  lying  terminal  over  my 
terminal.” 

On  his  way  at  13 

Kup  says  the  secret  to  his  satisfaction 
with  newspapers  is  simple. 

“I  am  fortunate  because  I  knew  when 
I  was  13  years  old  what  I  wanted  to  be 
when  I  grew  up,”  he  said. 

On  his  first  day  as  a  freshman  at  Har¬ 
rison  High  on  Chicago’s  West  Side,  Kup 
peeked  in  on  his  first  newsroom:  the 
journalism  class  producing  the  Harrison 
Herald. 

“I  thought.  Imagine,  ptoducing  a 
newspaper.  What  could  be  better  than 
that?”  he  said. 

And  Kup  has  remained  a  newspaper¬ 
man  ever  since,  despite  his  many  accom¬ 
plishments  in  other  fields. 

For  example,  Kup  was  named  to  the 
1935  College  All-Star  football  team  and 
played  professionally  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Eagles  until  a  shoulder  injury  ended 
his  career  almost  before  it  got  started. 

For  10  years,  Kup  was  a  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  official  —  he  was  on  the 
field  in  1940  when  the  Washington  Red¬ 
skins  thumped  the  Chicago  Bears  by 
a  record  73-0  —  and  for  24  years,  he 
broadcast  Bears  games  on  radio  with  an¬ 
other  Chicago  legend.  Jack  Brickhouse. 

Kup  began  his  professional  career  in 
journalism  in  1935  as  a  sportswriter  with 
the  old  Chicago  Daily  Times,  which 
would  merge  with  the  Chicago  Sun  13 
years  later. 

His  first  story:  An  analysis  of  how  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  had  beaten  the 
Chicago  Bears  on  the  strength  of  their 
defense. 

His  experience  with  the  game  gave 
him  a  background  too  few  sportswriters 
have  today,  Kup  says. 

“Sportswriters  now  seem  too  ready  to 
criticize  without  knowing  the  inside  de¬ 
tails.  It’s  all  right  to  be  opinionated,  but 
the  opinion  has  to  be  grounded  in  fact,” 
he  said. 

Just  the  facts 

That  passion  for  fact  and  accuracy  has 
continued  to  inform  Kup’s  Column, 


even  at  a  time  when  many  mainstream 
newspaper  gossip  columns  increasingly 
adopt  the  looser  standards  of  the  super¬ 
market  tabloids. 

“Gossip  has  a  great  fascination  for 
readers  and  that’s  why  it  remains  so  pop¬ 
ular,”  he  said.  “What  irks  me  is  that  so 
much  of  it  is  false.  So  many  columnists 
now  don’t  want  to  let  the  facts  get  in  the 
way  of  a  good  story.” 

Chicago  was  an  ideal  location  for  a 
gossip  columnist  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s. 
Trains  going  back  and  forth  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  were  forced  to  stop 
and  change  tracks  in  the  Windy  City. 
The  stars  had  to  do  something  on  the 
long  layovers. 

“They  all  would  make  a  beeline  for 
the  Pump  Room  [restaurant],  which  was 
a  great  advantage  for  me  because  I  prac¬ 
tically  lived  there,”  Kup  said. 

When  jet  travel  eliminated  a  need  for 
a  stopover,  and  television  effectively  de¬ 
stroyed  the  night  club  circuit  for  stars, 
Kup  continued  to  attract  stars  for  his 
freewheeling  late-night  tv  program, 
Kup’s  Show. 


“The  top  stars  —  Paul  Newman,  Bar¬ 
bra  Streisand,  Jack  Nicholson  —  are  all 
pretty  reliable,  sensible  people  . . .  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  causes.  The  young  stars, 
all  they  want  to  know  is.  How  can  I  get 
my  picture  in  the  paper  at  all  costs?”  he 
said. 

Even  then,  however,  Kup  is  inclined 
to  be  forgiving  if  a  star  uses  a  cause  or 
charity  to  promote  himself. 

“Still  they  do  it,  and  that’s  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing,”  he  said. 

Choosing  sides 

Over  50  years,  of  course,  Kup  has  tak¬ 
en  his  shots  at  celebrities.  But  colleagues 
say  Kup  has  shown  his  courage  in  more 
meaningful  ways. 

Sun-Times  columnist  Vernon  Jarrett, 
for  example,  marked  Kup’s  anniversary 
by  recalling  all  he  had  done  to  advance 
the  civil  rights  cause  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s. 

In  1964,  for  instance,  Kup  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  a  rally  for  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  King  at  Soldier  Field. 

“In  the  tense  racial  climate  of  the 
1960s,  that  act  alone  represented  a  con¬ 


“Gossip  has  a  great  fascination  for  readers 
and  that’s  why  it  remains  so  popular,”  he  said. 
“What  irks  me  is  that  so  much  of  it  is  false.  So 
many  columnists  now  don’t  want  to  let  the  facts 
get  in  the  way  of  a  good  story.” 


From  presidents  to  starlets,  Kup  has 
known  them  all,  but  he  says  he  has  al¬ 
ways  been  careful  to  keep  a  journalistic 
distance. 

“I  have  as  many  [celebrity]  friends  as 
anyone,  but  I  never  forget  that  the  time 
may  come  when  you  have  to  criticize 
them.  And  believe  me,  you  can  praise  a 
celebrity  a  thousand  times  and  never 
hear  from  them,  but  one  word  of  criti¬ 
cism  . . .” 

From  time  to  time  over  the  years,  for 
example,  Kup  has  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  Frank  Sinatra’s  volcanic  temper. 
(Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  however,  Frank 
tipped  Kup  exclusively  to  an  upcoming 
Chicago  concert.)  But  Kup  has  never 
engaged  in  feuds. 

“Being  a  columnist  gives  you  a  re¬ 
markable  amount  of  power,  but  don’t 
abuse  it  —  you  use  it  for  good.  I  see  so 
many  of  my  columnist  friends  abusing 
their  power,  using  it  to  punish,”  he  said. 

Kup,  in  fact,  genuinely  seems  to  like 
celebrities. 


troversial  choosing  of  sides,”  Jarrett 
wrote.  Indeed,  a  couple  of  years  later  in 
Chicago,  violent  demonstrations  by 
whites  essentially  ran  King  out  of  town. 

Kup  has  also  chosen  sides  in  labor 
matters. 

He  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  and  remains 
a  card-carrying  member  to  this  day. 

A  few  years  ago  when  an  editorial 
strike  seemed  imminent,  Kup  —  along 
with  another  clout-heavy  writer,  movie 
reviewer  Roger  Ebert  —  made  a  point  of 
telling  broadcast  journalists  that  he  was 
a  Guild  member  and  he  would  walk  out 
if  union  leaders  called  a  strike. 

Unlike  some  other  journalists  who 
came  of  age  in  a  diiferent  era,  Kup’s  ethi¬ 
cal  standards  have  never  embarrassed 
his  paper. 

Kup  has  never  used  the  power  of  the 
column  to  get  or  pay  back  favors,  Sun- 
Times  editors  say. 
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Early  Graphics 
on  Display 

Traveling  exhibit  honors  early  artisans  of  newspaper  graphics 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  ILLUSTRATOR  FRANK  King, 
mapmaker  William  Wisner  and  editorial 
cartoonist  John  T.  McCutcheon  labored 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  first  part  of 
this  century,  they  were  creating  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  paper  —  not  the  ages. 

But  their  pioneering  work  in  newspa¬ 
per  graphics  is  being  honored  in  an  art 
exhibition  that  recently  ended  a  six- 
week  run  at  the  State  of  Illinois  Art 
Gallery  in  Chicago.  The  exhibit  re¬ 
opened  at  the  Illinois  State  Museum  in 
Springfield  on  Jan.  27  and  will  stay  on 
display  until  March  7. 

The  exhibit,  entitled  “The  Art  of  the 
Message:  Newspaper  Art  of  1920s,  ’30s 
and  ’40s  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,”  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  early  evolution  of  modern 
newspaper  illustration. 

Curator  Janet  Ginsburg  first  began  to 
form  the  idea  of  the  exhibit  six  years  ago 
when  she  learned  of  the  extensive  pri¬ 
vate  collection  of  Chicago  Tribune  rag 


MOVING  DAY.  AND  trS  MR.  TAFrS  MOVE. 


This  cartoon  by  John  T.  McCutcheon 
appeared  on  May  1,  1912. 


|0JVi.r  TEN  DAYS  MORE  FOR  INCOME^  TAX  FlUNG—DO  YOUR  FlUNG  EA.RLy\ 


This  cartoon  by  John  T.  McCutcheon  appeared  on  Feb. 
14,  191 7,  during  the  first  year  of  the  federal  income  tax. 


paper  editions  owned  by 
Bill  Loughman,  a  retired 
airline  pilot  who  lives  in 
suburban  Chicago. 

“I  was  so  taken  by  the 
sheer  craftsmanship  of 
what  was  published  then, 
especially  the  rotogravure 
work,”  she  said.  “The  other 
thing  that  really  spoke  to 
me  was  the  imagination  in¬ 
volved.” 

Indeed,  Ginsburg  says 
she  was  first  tempted  to 
call  the  exhibit  “Beyond 
the  Bird  Cage:  Another 
Look  at  Old  Newspapers,” 
in  recognition  of  the  di¬ 
chotomy  of  this  newspaper 
art’s  historic  significance 
and  its  ephemeral  shelf  life. 

“What  I  wanted  to  say 
was,  ‘See?  This  is  a  popular 
art  form.  We’re  not  neces¬ 
sarily  talking  Impression¬ 
ism  here,  but  take  a  look  at 
this  work,’  ”  Ginsburg  said. 

“Art  of  the  Message”  collects  a  few 
well-known  examples  of  early  Tribune 
graphics. 

One  example  is  “Injun  Summer,”  a 
McCutcheon  tribute  to  the  season  that 
is  still  reprinted  every  year  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  Magazine. 

There  is  also  a  ground-breaking  “Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie”  comic  that  intro¬ 
duced  probably  the  first  African-Ameri¬ 
can  cartoon  character  in  a  general-inter¬ 
est  newspaper. 

However,  the  great  majority  of  the  75 
pieces  in  “Art  of  the  Message”  were 
long-forgotten  before  their  revival  in  the 
exhibit. 

Early  illustrations  boost  women’s  suf¬ 
frage  or  luridly  tell  of  opium  dens  tempt¬ 
ing  respectable  young  ladies  to  their 
ruin. 

A  1938  graphic  tracks  outlaw  John 
Dillinger’s  “Orgy  of  Crime”  in  blood-red 
counties  on  a  map  of  Indiana. 

Bold  maps  from  before  and  during 


World  War  II  punctuate  the  exhibit, 
with  many  taking  on  a  special  resonance 
in  light  of  the  conflicts  in  the  Balkans 
today. 

“They  layered  so  much  information 
onto  the  maps,”  Ginsburg  said.  “These 
maps  seem  more  sophisticated  than  they 
are  today.” 

Raw  emotion  also  shone  in  some  of 
the  editorial  cartoons:  One  celebrated 
the  explosion  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic 
bomb;  a  stereotypical  Japanese  soldier 
is  dismembered  while  shouting,  “So 
sorry!” 

“It’s  as  politically  incorrect  as  you  can 
get,  but  it  really  reflects  the  feelings  at 
the  time,”  Ginsburg  said. 

Over  and  over  the  exhibit  documents 
how  the  Tribune  used  its  newfound 
graphics  power  —  often  in  distinctly  un- 
subtle  ways  —  to  sell  itself  to  readers 
and  advertisers. 

“They  were  shameless,  wonderfully 
shameless  about  telling  people  how 
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they  did  it,”  Ginsburg  said. 

No  subject  was  too  big  for  the  early 
Tribune  artists:  One  memorable  full- 
page  illustration  purports  to  explain  no 
less  than  “Time:  The  Everlasting  Mys¬ 
tery.” 

To  keep  the  feel  of  a  newspaper,  Gins¬ 
burg  mounted  several  of  the  broad¬ 
sheets  on  swinging  frames  that  are 
turned  like  pages. 

“It’s  a  tactile  medium;  people  like  to 
put  their  noses  right  in  them,”  Ginsburg 
said. 


With  a  few  exceptions,  the  pages  dis¬ 
played  in  “Art  of  the  Message”  are  origi¬ 
nals,  preserved  through  the  years  be¬ 
cause  they  were  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
pressrun  on  low-acid  rag  paper.  Until 
the  ’70s,  the  Tribune  produced  these  rag 
paper  editions  for  libraries  and  other 
archives. 

“Art  of  the  Message”  is  likely  to  travel 
beyond  Illinois.  The  Freedom  Forum  has 
shown  some  interest  in  showing  the  ex¬ 
hibit  at  its  Newseum,  Arlington,  Va. 

And  Ginsburg,  a  Skokie,  Ill.,  resident, 
would  like  to  see  the  display  travel  to 
journalism  schools.  Further  down  the 
line,  there  is  a  possibility  of  creating  a 
laser-disc  reference  collection  of  early 
newspaper  graphics,  she  says.  BEd?? 

Price  cut  for 
audiotex  calls 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  Press  has  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  calls  to  its  audiotex 
service  from  $2.50  per  minute  to  85^  per 
minute  with  the  introduction  of  WDFP, 
the  latest  extension  of  the  paper’s  Free 
Press  Plus  program. 

The  number  provides  financial  and 
entertainment  news  updates,  horoscope 
information  and  ski  reports,  and  allows 
readers  to  respond  to  the  newspaper’s 
coverage. 


AP  in  joint  program 
with  Ohio  U.  j -school 

IN  A  FIRST  for  the  wire  service,  the 
Associated  Press  has  begun  an  exchange 
program  with  Ohio  University’s  E.W. 
Scripps  School  of  Journalism. 

Four  AP  journalists  —  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  or  editors  —  will  spend  a 
week  on  campus  during  each  winter 
quarter,  teaching  classes,  conducting  re¬ 
search  and  meeting  with  students,  said 
journalism  school  director  Ralph  Izard. 

“Both  future  journalists  and  working 
journalists  will  benefit,”  said  William 
Ahearn,  AP  vice  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

“For  the  students,  it  means  .  .  .  they 
will  hear  firsthand  from  AP  reporters 
and  news  executives  what  it  is  really  like 
to  be  a  foreign  correspondent.  For  the 
AP,  it  means  we  will  be  able  to  use  the 
university’s  resources  to  help  broaden 
our  reporters’  knowledge.” 

“This  is  a  first  step  in  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  continuing  relationship  with 
the  Associated  Press,”  Izard  said.  “This 
will  put  students  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  world’s  leading  journalists.” 

Stephen  Miller,  chief  of  bureau  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  was  the  first  AP 
journalist  to  participate  in  the  program. 
He  was  on  campus  during  January. 


W..  Elected;  Hi 


Return. 


This  cartoon  by  Frank  King  appeared  on 
March  5,  1914. 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 

That's  why  we're  offering; 

■  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 

■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 

Also  available  for  TV;  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 

To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  6 1  7 1 0 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


Robert  Qaines 


Elaine  Myers 


Bruce  Karlson 


Jay  Fredrickson 


Robert  L.  Gaines,  vice  president  of 
food  marketing  for  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  has  been  appointed 
corporate  director  of  marketing  for  Ott- 
away  Newspapers  Inc. 

Four  corporate  vice  presidents  with 
the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  have  been 
promoted  to  senior  vice  president  posts: 

Donald  C.  Greneske,  chief  financial 
officer;  David  D.  Hiller,  general  coun¬ 
sel;  John  S.  Kaxik,  director  of  Tribune 
Information  Systems;  and  John  T. 
Sloan,  SVP/administration. 

John  Pronllco  Blolhon,  director  of 
MET  Ltd.,  a  land  investment  and  devel¬ 
opment  marketing  firm  in  Winthrop, 
Wash.,  and  a  general  partner  in  Me- 
thow  Investments,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  the  Seattle  Times  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  brother,  Aldon  J.  Blo- 
riion. 

Ralph  E.  Imhof ,  production  manager 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and 


OUR  RESEARCH 
IS  GUARANTEED 

Our  studies  provide  the  most 
useful,  actionable  information 
you've  ever  received  or  you  don't 
pay  our  professional  fees. 


For  more  injbmation: 

Call  Tony  Casale  or  Paul  Geller 
AMERICAN  OPINION  RESEARCH,  INC. 

609.683.4860 _ 

Newspaper  Research  By  Newspaper  People 


Dianna  L.  Wllllanis,  controller  for 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  the  Times  Co. 

Elaine  Myers,  classified  assistant 
manager  for  the  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  advertising  manager. 
She  succeeds  Rich  Riggins,  who  re¬ 
tired  Feb.  28. 

Bruce  Karlson,  assistant  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  becomes  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  April,  following  the 
retirement  of  Whit  Sirecher. 

Joe  Demma,  national  editor  for  News- 
day  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  New  York 
Newsday,  has  been  named  investiga¬ 
tions  editor. 

Demma  previously  was  a  sportswriter, 
covered  the  police,  courts  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  held  several  editing  posts,  in¬ 
cluding  Brooklyn/Queens  editor,  at 
Newsday. 

Laurie  Roberts,  acting  city  editor  at 
the  Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor. 

Roberts  succeeds  Janet  Leach,  who 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Earlier,  Roberts  covered  city  govern¬ 
ment,  the  police,  courts  and  state  Legis¬ 
lature  and  served  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  deputy  city  editor  at  the  Republic. 
She  also  was  a  reporter  with  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 

Steve  Knickmeyer,  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Republic,  was  promoted  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  deputy  city  ed¬ 
itor  for  special  projects. 

Knickmeyer  previously  was  with  the 
defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Seymour  Topping,  formerly  director 
of  editorial  development  for  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group 


and  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  administrator 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  joins  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  which  administers 
the  awards. 

Topping  succeeds  the  late  Robert  C. 
Christopher,  who  had  served  in  the 
post  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Jay  Fredrickson,  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
NewS'Press,  has  joined  Star  Newspapers 
of  Chicago  in  the  same  position. 

John  M.  Flanagan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  now 
serves  as  editor  and  publisher. 

Diane  Chang,  editor  of  Hawaii  Busi- 
ness  magazine,  becomes  senior  editor 
and  editorial  page  editor  at  the  Star-Bul¬ 
letin,  succeeding  John  E.  Simonds, 
who  now  serves  as  a  general  executive 
with  Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 

Frank  Bridgewater,  business  edi¬ 
tor,  assumes  the  post  of  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  responsible  for  the  business, 
sports  and  features  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Michael  Revner,  graphics  editor, 
now  is  assistant  managing  editor,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  national  and  international 
news,  graphics  and  photography. 

Lauren  Robinson,  who  has  covered 
Boston  schools  for  the  Boston  Globe,  has 
been  named  executive  secretary  of 
Boston’s  School  Committee. 

Previously,  Robinson  worked  for  the 
defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Felecia  King,  classified  telemarketing 
adviser  at  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
now  is  classified  telemarketing  supervi¬ 
sor. 
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Legal 


U.S.  court  gives 
newsstands  same 
protection  as  racks 

T  r  1  •  T-« .  A  1 


Ifnewsracks  receive  First  Amendment 
protection,  so  do  newsstands,  court  says 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 


IN  A  DECISION  giving  sidewalk  news¬ 
stands  the  same  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  as  newsracks,  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  struck  down  Chicago’s  news¬ 
stand  licensing  ordinance  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

In  the  2-1  decision  in  Richard  Graff  v. 
City  of  Chicago,  a  three-judge  panel  of 
the  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said 
the  Chicago  ordinance  “vests  excessive 
discretion  in  unelected  administrators” 
that  cannot  be  justified  simply  because 
newsstands  are  more  substantial  struc¬ 
tures  than  racks  or  boxes. 

“If  newsracks  receive  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection,  so  do  newsstands,” 
Judge  Walter  J.  Cummings  wrote  for  the 
majority. 


Cummings’  opinion  links  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  newsstand  op¬ 
erators  with  pamphleteers  in  the  same 
way  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  the 
analogy  between  pamphleteers  and 
newsracks  in  the  1988  landmark  Lake- 
wood  case  that  struck  down  a  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  ordinance  that  restricted  news- 
rack  locations. 

In  a  vigorous  dissent.  Judge  Daniel 
Manion  said  the  decision  would  make 
real  the  fear  Supreme  Court  Justice  By¬ 
ron  White  expressed  in  his  dissent  to 
Lakewood:  That  it  would  “give  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  the  right  to  take  public 
property  for  private  use”  and  ignore  the 
legitimate  governmental  interest  in 
keeping  sidewalks  safe  and  accessible  to 
all. 

“Building  and  operating  a  newsstand 


**The  physical  nature  of  the  structure  does  not 
dictate  the  First  Amendment  protection  it  receives 
because  the  newsstand  or  newsrack  is  merely  the 
conduit,”  Judge  Cummings  added. 


“Most  newsracks  remain  on  the  same 
corners  for  years  and  are  permanent  fix¬ 
tures  on  the  streetscape,  just  like  news¬ 
stands,”  he  wrote. 


“With  all  due  respect,  the  First 
Amendment  cannot  turn  on  the  trivial 
distinction  that  rusted  newsracks  are  re¬ 
placed  while  weather-beaten  newsstands 
are  repaired  with  hammer  and  nails.  The 
physical  nature  of  the  structure  does  not 
dictate  the  First  Amendment  protection 
it  receives  because  the  newsstand  or 
newsrack  is  merely  the  conduit,”  Judge 
Cummings  added. 


is  conduct,  not  speech,  which  the  city 
can  lawfully  prescribe,”  he  said. 

Manion  and  City  of  Chicago  lawyers 
also  argued  that  because  newsstand  ven¬ 
dors  distribute  many  different  publica¬ 
tions,  they  are  not  advocating  any  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  view  and  thus  are  not  entitled 
to  lean  on  First  Amendment  protection. 

The  majority  disagreed,  however, 
saying  that  the  simple  acts  of  choosing 
whether  to  stock  pornographic  magazines 
or  religious  literature  or  particular  politi¬ 
cal  publications  “are  matters  of  judgment, 
advocacy  and  editorial  discretion.” 


Further,  Cummings  wrote,  “The  dis¬ 
sent’s  suggestion  that  only  advocates 
should  receive  First  Amendment  protec¬ 
tion  would  have  dire  consequences  for, 
among  others,  publications  that  purport 
to  report  the  news  objectively.” 

Newspaper  attorneys  contacted  by 
E&P  said  they  were  not  sure  if  the  ruling 
sets  a  precedent,  but  it  is  in  line  with 
their  view  of  the  Lakewood  decision. 

“What  Lakewood  said  is  it  should  not 
matter  what  the  method  of  distribution 
[of  the  news]  is,”  said  Renee  Allison,  le¬ 
gal  counsel  for  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Chicago  corpo¬ 
ration  counsel  said  the  city  will  ask  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  issue  by  the  entire 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Chicago  adopted  the  newsstand  ordi¬ 
nance  in  June  1991  to  force  vendors  to 
repair  their  many  ramshackle  news¬ 
stands  and  to  eliminate  the  approxi¬ 
mately  400  newsstands  operating  with¬ 
out  a  permit  (E&P,  July  20, 1991,  P.  16). 

The  ordinance  for  the  first  time  re¬ 
quired  permit  fees,  which  are  set  on  an 
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unusual  sliding  scale  based  on  anticipat¬ 
ed  sales  and  property  values  in  the 
stand’s  neighborhood. 

Thus,  a  downtown  newsstand  pays 
$816  annually;  a  stand  in  the  yuppie  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  area  pays  $436;  and  a  stand  in 
a  blighted  West  Side  neighborhood 
might  pay  only  the  $50  minimum  fee. 

At  issue  in  the  court  case  was  the 
sprawling  newsstand  Rick  Graff  owns 
outside  the  landmark  old  downtown 
Public  Library. 

Since  1990,  the  city  has  tried  to  evict 
Graff,  who  has  never  obtained  a  permit 
since  buying  the  stand  in  1984.  The  city 
has  refused  to  issue  a  permit  under  the 
new  ordinance. 

The  mercurial  Graff,  who  often  gives 
vent  to  his  volcanic  temper  in  a  profane 
manner,  clearly  has  gotten  under  the 
skin  of  city  officials,  who  have  made  lit¬ 
tle  secret  of  their  desire  to  oust  him. 

No  newspapers  were  involved  in  the 
court  case.  Distributors  of  several  local 
newspapers  have  tired  of  dealing  with 
the  disputatious  Graff  and  the  stand  is 
largely  devoted  to  comic  books.  BE^P 

Paper  recovers 
legal  fees 

THE  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  Vt.,  Caledon¬ 
ian-Record  has  recovered  $9,000  in  legal 
fees  it  incurred  successfully  fighting  a  li¬ 
bel  suit  filed  by  a  man  whose  picture  was 
placed  next  to  a  story  about  a  man  con¬ 
victed  of  murder.  — AP 


Wink  and  a  nod 
not  good  enough 

A  “WINK  AND  a  nod”  by  a  bailiff  that 
a  photographer  had  permission  to  shoot 
courtroom  pictures  of  a  murder  suspect 
were  not  enough  to  prevent  a  judge’s 
confiscation  of  her  film,  a  California  ap¬ 
peals  court  ruled. 

The  higher  court  upheld  the  judge’s 
action,  saying  that  Marian  Little  Utley 
of  the  Marin  Independent  Journal  did 
not  have  the  required  authorization  to 
take  the  photos.  She  challenged  the 
seizure  as  violating  the  prior  restraint 
thrust  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  issue  arose  when  a  man  suspect¬ 
ed  of  the  shooting  death  of  a  youth  at  a 
rap  festival  was  brought  into  municipal 
court  for  arraignment. 

Previously,  Utley  sought  permission  to 
shoot  from  presiding  Judge  Stephen 
Graham.  He  turned  her  down  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  prosecutor,  who 
said  the  case  was  still  under  investiga¬ 
tion  and  that  publication  of  pho¬ 
tographs  could  “taint  the  identification 
process.” 

Subsequently,  Graham  was  replaced 
in  the  proceeding  by  visiting  Judge  Al¬ 
bert  Wollenberg,  who  also  received  a 
permission  request  from  Utley. 

But,  according  to  the  appellate  court, 
Wollenberg  never  received  what  it  said 
may  have  been  a  “last-minute”  appeal. 

Moreover,  the  court  said,  Utley  was 
told  by  the  bailiff  when  she  passed 
through  the  metal  detector  that  no  per¬ 
mission  for  her  to  shoot  pictures  had 
arrived. 

The  photographer  testified  that  the 
bailiff,  a  sheriff’s  deputy,  gave  her  a 
“wink  and  a  nod,”  the  usual  signal  for 
permission  to  shoot  courtroom  pictures, 
and  allowed  her  to  sit  in  the  jury  box. 

When  she  began  snapping  photos  of 
the  suspect,  Wollenberg  ordered  the 
bailiff  to  seize  her  film  after  both  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  and  the  defense  lawyer 
objected. 

The  appeals  court  said  its  opinion  in¬ 
volves  “a  consideration  of  two  basic  and 
frequently  antagonistic  constitutional 
rights:  the  free  speech  right  of  the  press 
and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial.  Since  it  ulti¬ 
mately  falls  on  the  courts  to  secure  and 
protect  these  rights,  we  are  also  obliged 
to  consider  the  right,  if  not  the  duty,  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  parties  appearing 
before  it  and  ...  to  enforce  its  own  legit¬ 
imate  orders  and  the  rules  of  the  court.” 


The  court  acknowledged  that  the  free 
press-fair  trial  boundaries  “are  not  al¬ 
ways  marked  by  bright  lines”  and  must 
be  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Peter  Horvitz,  publisher  of  the  Gan- 
nett-owned  Independent  Journal,  said 
the  paper  will  not  appeal  because  the  is¬ 
sue  is  now  moot.  The  arraigned  suspect 
has  since  been  freed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Nevertheless,  Horvitz  told  E&P,  “The 
facts  as  we  know  them  are  very  different 
from  those  interpreted  by  the  court.” 

Bowe  aides  charged  in 
photographer  assault 

TWO  MEN  FROM  heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion  Riddick  Bowe’s  corner  are  charged 
with  beating  up  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer  Douglas  C.  Pizac  after  Bowe 
won  the  title  in  Las  Vegas  last  year,  AP 
reported. 

Accused  of  one  count  each  of  misde¬ 
meanor  battery  were  Bowe’s  manager 
Rock  Newman  and  training  team  mem¬ 
ber  Bernard  Brooks  Jr. 

Pizac,  who  is  based  in  Los  Angeles, 
needed  12  stitches  to  close  two  cuts  over 
his  eye  after  a  run-in  with  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  Bowe’s  Nov.  13  victory  over  Evander 
Holyfield. 

Access  denied 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SUPREME 
Court  has  dismissed  a  newspaper’s  re¬ 
quest  for  access  to  documents  in  a  case 
in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  was 
accused  of  sexually  abusing  a  young  boy. 

The  plaintiff,  now  25  years  old,  had 
sued  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Luddy,  the  John- 
stown-Altoona  Diocese  and  eight  other 
defendants.  He  said  Luddy  sexually 
abused  him  from  the  time  he  was  nine 
until  he  was  16. 

The  complaint  was  later  withdrawn 
hy  the  man.  His  attorney  said  his  client 
had  grown  weary  of  the  four-year  legal 
battle. 

While  the  case  was  still  alive,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  asked  for  access  to  dis¬ 
covery  materials,  which  include  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  in  the  pretrial  process, 
such  as  deposition  transcripts. 

State  Superior  Court  ruled  that  the 
Press  had  no  right  to  access.  — AP 
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23 -year  XJPI  veteran  fired 
for  using  internal  wire 

Sent  messages  seeking  answers  on  future 
of  the  financially  troubled  wire  service 


by  Debra  Qersh 

THE  FIRING  OF  a  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  23 -year  veteran  editor  for  using 
the  internal  message  wire  for  an  open 
letter  to  management  led  to  a  flurry  of 
messages  of  support  from  fellow  Uni- 
pressers  around  the  country. 

David  Rosso,  former  Washington 
news  editor,  was  fired  Feb.  26  after  send¬ 
ing  an  open  letter  to  management  on 
the  internal  system  charging  that  staffers 
“are  reading  a  lot  of  signs  that  spell  dis¬ 
aster.” 

Among  Rosso’s  charges  were  that 
stringers  around  the  world  have  not 
been  paid  and  are  unwilling  to  file  sto¬ 
ries,  vendors  are  not  being  paid,  phone 
lines  have  been  disconnected,  equip¬ 
ment  is  not  being  supplied  and,  a  situa¬ 
tion  Rosso  feels  strongly  about,  medical 
claims  are  going  unpaid. 

Rosso  said  there  are  approximately 
$24,000  in  unpaid  medical  claims  owed 
from  heart  surgery  he  underwent  last 
October. 

Although  he  said  UPI  has  told  him 
half  of  that  has  been  paid,  he  said  he  was 
told  by  comprehensive  benefits,  a  third 


news  or  the  status  of  a  story,  for  example. 

“That  company  message  wire  belongs 
to  the  company,”  Geimann  said,  noting 
that  Rosso  had  been  reprimanded  in 
1990  for  a  similar  breach  of  policy. 

In  this  case.  Rosso  had  first  been  rep¬ 
rimanded  on  Thursday,  Feb.  25,  and 
then  was  fired  the  next  day.  Geimann 
said  that  was  because  the  earlier  repri¬ 
mand  did  not  come  to  light  until  after 
Rosso  had  been  reprimanded  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Rosso  said  his  message  in  1990  had 
been  in  response  to  massive  layoffs  and 
focused  on  one  bureau  that  was  unable 
to  follow  up  on  a  story  because  it  did  not 
have  the  staff. 

According  to  Rosso,  he  was  told  by 
then-executive  editor  Pieter  Van  Ben- 
nekom  that  his  message  was  “gratuitous 
and  unnecessarily  harmful  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  UPI”  and  that  Rosso  owed  an 
apology  to  his  colleagues. 

In  his  latest  message.  Rosso  wrote  in 
part,  “We  have  been  waiting  for  ‘the 
plan’  for  a  long  time  —  a  very  long  time. 
It  has  been  promised  to  us  by  many  UPI 
administrations.  We  have  given  great 
chunks  of  our  pay  on  the  false  promise 


“That  company  message  wire  belongs  to  the 
company/’  Geimann  said,  noting  that  Rosso  had  been 
reprimanded  in  1990  for  a  similar  breach  of  policy. 


party  which  administers  the  claims,  that 
one  check  for  $6,000  was  sent  to  one 
hospital  on  March  2. 

UPI  executive  editor/executive  vice 
president  Steve  Geimann,  however,  said 
the  $24,000  figure  was  “not  correct”  and 
that  part  of  the  bill  is  in  question. 

Geimann  added  that  the  issue  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  matter,  and  he  would  not  comment 
further  on  the  dollar  amount. 

Geimann  said  disciplinary  action  was 
taken  against  Rosso  for  violating  the 
company’s  “often-stated,  long-standing” 
policy  against  using  the  message  wire  for 
anything  but  company  business  — 
transactions  of  information  related  to 


of  a  brighter  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow 
never  seems  to  get  here.  We  have  given 
at  the  office  and  all  we  get  in  return  is 
spin. 

“I  think  it  is  time  that  somebody  lev¬ 
eled  with  us,”  Rosso  added.  “Where  do 
we  stand  now?  What  is  our  outlook?” 

Over  30  Washington  bureau  staffers 
signed  a  statement  supporting  Rosso’s 
message,  as  did  a  number  of  others  from 
around  the  country,  many  of  whom  also 
sent  messages  of  support. 

Ironically,  Rosso  was  known  for  his 
“good  morning”  messages  on  the  inter- 

(See  Fired  on  page  37) 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Everyday  Low 
Pricing:  What 
impact  on  ads? 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

EVERYDAY  LOW  PRICING  is  a  new 
marketing  strategy  that  retailers  of  all 
types  are  embracing  with  fervor. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  warned  that 
as  everyday  low  pricing  becomes  more 
widespread,  promotion  money  often 
spent  to  advertise  sales  would  disappear. 

However,  a  recent  study  has  found 
that,  in  some  cases,  everyday  low  pricing 
strategy  stores  do  just  as  much  merchan¬ 
dising  as  traditional  retailers. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Mer¬ 
chandising  Response  Analysis,  a  division 
of  Information  Resources  Inc.  The  find¬ 
ings  were  presented  by  Linda  Boland, 
IRI  vice  president,  at  a  recent  New  York 
City  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

While  newspapers  consider  how 
everyday  low  pricing  affects  ad  pages. 


manufacturers  and  retailers  are  also  con¬ 
sidering  the  strategy’s  impact.  Co-op 
managers  could  benefit  from  under¬ 
standing  the  differences  between  the 
stores  when  approaching  retailers. 

“Both  manufacturers  and  retailers  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  trend,  but  neither  is 
really  completely  sure  what  it  means  ex¬ 
actly  to  their  business.  More  important¬ 
ly,  neither  is  really  sure  whether  it  is 
good  or  bad,”  Boland  said. 

“In  addition,  while  it  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  upon  that  everyday  low 
pricing  is  some  form  of  retail  strategy 
that  offers  a  low  price  with  very  little  or 
less  traditional  marketing  techniques,  it 


is  really  not  clear  how  it  is  implemented 
by  either  the  manufacturer  or  retailer. 
Depending  on  who  you  talk  to,  the  op¬ 
erational  definition  of  what  this  means 
can  really  be  different.” 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  un¬ 
cover  and  understand  everyday  low  pric¬ 
ing  strategies  compared  with  traditional 
promotion-oriented  or  high/low  grocery 
store  retailers. 

The  first  hurdle,  Boland  explained, 
was  trying  to  identify  which  retailers 
were  following  an  everyday  low  pricing 
strategy  and  which  ones  were  not.  The 
line  was  not  very  clear-cut,  since  most  of 
the  retail  chains  used  a  hybrid  approach. 
Retailers  will  use  an  everyday  low  pric¬ 
ing  strategy  in  some  categories  but  not 
in  others. 

The  list  finally  assembled  contained 
those  retailers  that  everyone,  including 
the  retailer,  would  agree  operate  by 


everyday  low  pricing  strategies.  (Some 
that  made  the  cut  were  Food  Lion, 
Winn  Dixie,  Culs  and  Shores.)  That  was 
contrasted  with  a  list  of  promotion-ori¬ 
ented  stores.  (Examples  of  promotion- 
oriented  stores  included  are  A&.P,  BiLo, 
Dominicks,  Safeway,  Vons  and  Path- 
mark.) 

The  study  looked  at  63  categories 
from  all  the  major  departments  within 
the  grocery  stores,  which  included  50% 
of  total  grocery  store  sales,  Boland  said. 

While  a  tremendous  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion  was  found  from  category  to  catego¬ 
ry,  some  overall  results  about  pricing 
could  be  drawn. 


For  the  most  part,  prices  in  everyday 
low  pricing  strategy  stores  are  about  9% 
lower  than  in  promotion-oriented 
stores,  so  if  an  item  costs  $1  in  a  promo¬ 
tion-oriented  store,  it  is  9l0  in  an  every¬ 
day  low  pricing  store. 

Some  differences  in  pricing  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  different  size  mix  that  the 
two  types  of  outlets  carry.  Though  even 
when  product  size  was  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  the  price  difference  was  still 
about  4.2%,  she  noted. 

“In  an  industry  where  margins  are  1% 
to  2%,  these  kinds  of  differences  are 
pretty  dramatic,”  Boland  said. 

Explanations  for  the  price  differences 
could  be  due  to  everyday  low  pricing  re¬ 
tailers  settling  for  lower  margins,  having 
lower  fixed  costs,  or  just  doing  a  better 
job  of  “forward  buying.” 

“No  matter  what  you  call  it  or  how 
you  define  everyday  low  pricing,  getting 
cost  out  of  the  system  is  really  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,”  said  Boland. 

Most  people  have  taken  that  to  mean 
taking  promotion  and  advertising  costs 
out  of  the  system.  But,  Boland  said,  one 
of  the  most  surprising  findings  from  the 
study  was  that  “the  merchandising  levels 
between  the  two  store  groups  was  just 
about  the  same.” 

In  fact,  the  level  of  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivity  in  everyday  low  pricing  strategy 
stores  was  “just  a  little  bit  higher”  than 
in  promotion-oriented  stores,  26%  ver¬ 
sus  24%. 

“While  there  was  a  lot  of  variation 
across  the  categories,  on  this  particular 
point  the  findings  were  very  consistent. 
You  could  not  look  at  the  data  in  any 
way  for  almost  any  category  and  say  it  is 
clear  that  everyday  low  pricing  stores 
merchandise  less  frequently.  It  just 
wasn’t  the  case,”  Boland  said. 

What  was  different  about  the  two 
store  groups  was  the  merchandising  mix 
each  employed.  In  everyday  low  pricing 
stores,  point-of-display  activity  was  used 
more  often  (29%)  than  in  promotion- 
oriented  stores  (19%). 

The  level  of  price  reduction  was  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  two  store  groups.  Generally 
if  a  promotion-oriented  store  gave  a 
price  reduction  of  10%,  the  same  price 
reduction  would  be  7.5%  in  the  every¬ 
day  low  pricing  strategy  counterpart. 
Everyday  low  pricing  stores  will  reduce 
the  price  as  often  as  promotion-oriented 
stores  and  in  some  cases  will  reduce  the 
price  more  deeply  than  the  promotion- 
oriented  store. 


CMR  will  offer  its  services  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Denver,  Houston/San  Antonio  and  St.  Louis 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  program  is 
planned  to  be  a  national  one  by  1995. 
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The  Dinosaur  Is 
Starting  to  Dance 

Enhanced  electronic  services  in  American  newspapers 
transform  the  animal  that  has  seemed  so  impervious  to  change 


by  Michael  Conniff 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  the  high  priests  of 
telecommunications  were  ready  to  pro¬ 
nounce  Last  Rites  over  ink  and  paper, 
and  newspapers  in  particular  were 
pegged  as  the  keepers  of  a  flame  that  had 
withered  down  to  the  size  of  a  kitchen 
match. 

Too  big,  they  said  of  newspapers  in 
the  age  of  instant  media  —  too  small  — 
too  fat  —  too  thin. 

Newspapers,  they  said  a  half-decade 
ago,  are  a  dinosaur  waiting  for  the  aster¬ 
oid  to  hit  terra  firma,  and  to  put  the 
whole  creaking  breed  of  them  out  of  its 
misery  for  good. 

These  prognosticators  of  doom  had 
their  projections  to  point  to,  much  as  cave 
people  must  have  pointed  at  every  star 
that  flash-danced  through  the  sky  —  slid¬ 
ing  advertising  revenues;  rising  newsprint 
prices;  unwieldy  distribution  deals;  a 
clamorous  work  force  used  to  the  age  of 
plenty;  changing  reader  demographics. 


The  high  priests  decreed  that  the 
world  would  no  longer  stay  put  for  the 
meat  and  potatoes  supplied  by  the  di¬ 
nosaur:  the  news  and  advertising  that 
hard-working  newspaper  stiffs  put  on 
the  table  so  that  readers  could  start  — 
or  finish  —  their  day. 

The  high  priests  might  have  put  it 
this  way:  The  world  had  changed,  but 
Jimmy  Breslin  (God  bless  him)  stayed 
the  same. 


Michael  Conniff 


Don’t  Touch  That  Dial! 

Rip  the  dial  to  five  years  later  and  the 
picture  is  very  different.  Now  we  see  an 
animal  that  has  gone  from  lumbering  to 


the  first  signs  of  lithe.  Instead  of  a  great 
hulk  headed  for  the  meat  locker  of  me¬ 
dia  history,  we  are  starting  to  see  news¬ 
paper  offspring  large  and  small  dancing 
to  a  different  tune,  in  the  thrall  of  a  spell 
that  will  touch  us  all  before  the  decade 
is  done. 

There  are  those  who  are  still  looking 
heavenward  for  that  asteroid  that  will 
put  newspapers  under  the  ground  and 
leave  Ice-T  ascendant.  There  are  also 


God-fearing  people  who  are  wondering 
who  slipped  the  steroids  to  the  dinosaur 
that  could  barely  move  gam  or  tail  five 
years  ago. 

Telecommunications  is  the  continu¬ 
ing  story  of  newspapers  on  steroids  in 
the  1990s.  The  reality  of  enhanced  elec¬ 
tronic  services  in  American  newspapers 
today  is  transforming  the  animal  that 
had  seemed  so  impervious  to  change, 
and  the  so-called  dinosaur,  growing 
meaner  and  modestly  leaner,  is  starting 
to  like  it. 

We  are  not  talking  futurespeak  here, 
thank  goodness.  We  are  talking  about 
thousands  of  newspapers  —  more  than 
2,000  in  all,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Kelsey  Group,  a  market  research 
and  consulting  firm  —  that  will  gener¬ 
ate  more  than  $500  million  in  annual 
revenue  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
we  are  not  just  talking  about  the  voice 
information  services  known  far  if  not 
wide  as  audiotex.  No,  we  are  talking 
about  an  explosion  of  media  exploration 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any 
medium,  and  that  includes  the  mega¬ 
byte  types  in  the  Silicon  Valley. 

Newspapers  are  the  pioneers  in  audio¬ 
tex,  videotex,  fax,  on-line,  and  even 
multimedia  services.  There  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  industry  in  America  so  committed  to 
reinventing  itself  as  newspapers  are  to¬ 
day. 

The  Slump  Thing 

In  that  sense,  the  advertising  slump 
during  the  Bush  presidency  was  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise  because  it  forced  newspa¬ 
pers  beyond  rhetoric  about  the  future 
and  on  into  future  shock.  So  too  was  the 
sobering  prospect  of  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  loosed  upon  a 
world  that  only  dimly  understood  the 
strategic  implications  of  dial  tone  in  the 
realm  of  information  services.  The  wait- 
and-see  attitude  went  out  the  window. 


Newspapers,  they  said  a  half-decade  ago,  are  a 
dinosaur  waiting  for  the  asteroid  to  hit  terra  firma, 
and  to  put  the  whole  creaking  breed  of  them  out 
of  its  misery  for  good. 
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that  fits  like  this.  Ours. 


New  England  Telephone  and  New  York  Telephone’s 
andiotex  services  give  yon  the  right  size  coverage 
—  for  less. 

Most  900  numbers  charge  you  for  national 
coverage — even  when  all  your  business  is  regional , 
That’s  a  waste.  With  New  England  Telephone  or 
New  York  Telephone’s  regional  audiotex  services, 
you  pay  only  for  regional  coverage.  So  start-up 
costs  are  well  within  reach.  Plus  the  cost  per  call 
is  a  lot  easier  to  handle  since  you  save  up  to  70%. 

And  unlike  900  numbers,  we  offer  you  a  range 
of  services.  We  tailor  our  audiotex  program  to 
your  promotion  —  not  the  other  way  around. 

Better  yet,  your  customers  dial  only  a  local 
7-digit  number.  Which  means  they  may  be  more 


likely  to  call.  And  more  calls  could 
mean  more  business. 

So  if  you’re  planning 
a  promotion  in 
New  England 
or  New  York, 
slip  our  regional  audiotex 


audiotex 


services  on  for  size.  They’re 
designed  to  fit  your  local  business.  And  save 
you  a  handful.  Call  toll  free  for  more  information: 
1 800  442-TALK,  Operator  535. 


New  England  lelephone 
New  Vbrklelephone 


MYNEX .  Companies 
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©  1993  New  England  Telephone  ©  1993  New  York  Telephone 
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and  so  did  any  lingering  credence  given 
to  the  Chicken  Littles  of  the  newspaper 
world,  those  who  said  the  sky  was  falling 
and  falling  and  falling  —  if  only  newspa¬ 
per  honchos  would  pull  off  the  green 
eyeshades  and  take  a  look. 

Newspapers  have  another  advantage, 
made  plain  by  an  anecdotal  trip  to  Wall 
Street.  It  is  the  story  of  the  leveraged 
buyout  (LBO)  guy  in  the  Age  of  Greed, 
circa  1983.  With  apologies  to  Jimmy 
Breslin,  someone  asked  this  guy  in  the 
two'thousand'dollar  suit  how  do  you  get 
rich  on  Wall  Street. 


“You  have  to  lose  a  lot  of  money 
first,”  said  the  suit. 

Newspapers  have  lost  a  lot  of  money 
on  new  electronic  media  in  every  way, 
shape,  and  permutation.  They  may  not 
have  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  in  the  1980s; 
maybe  just  a  leg.  The  failures  are  both 
famous  and  infamous,  but  there  are  no 
shrines  to  visit,  no  bus  tours  to  Gettys¬ 
burg  or  the  South  Dakota  plains.  Still, 
we  need  to  take  a  moment  to  honor  the 
pilgrims  and  the  pioneers. 

The  Pioneers 

Alvah  Chapman  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  took  a  trip  to  London  and 
thought  he  had  seen  a  future  called 
viewdata,  transmuted  to  the  word  video¬ 
tex  in  our  own  peculiar  form  of  media- 
speak.  The  result  of  that  trip  was  the 
pretty  videotex  pictures  of  Viewtron  in 
southern  Florida,  a  service  that  was  ex¬ 
pensive,  clumsy,  slow,  and  dead-on-ar- 
rival.  Much  the  same  thing  happened 
when  Times  Mirror  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  with  Gateway  in  Southern 
California.  Jim  Holly  of  Gateway,  an 
able  pilgrim  by  any  standard,  had  some 
ideas  about  shopping  at  home  by  com¬ 
puter  that  nobody  had  tried  before  — 
and  that  everyone  has  been  trying  to 
perfect  ever  since. 

Viewtron  and  Gateway  were  not 
alone  in  this  spectacular  videotex  dance 
of  death.  The  Associated  Press  signed  up 
some  of  the  most  prestigious  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country  for  a  trial  on  Com¬ 
puServe  Information  Service,  a  trial 


doomed  to  crash  and  burn  the  day  it 
started  because  it  tried  to  force-feed  a 
print  product  into  electronic  news  holes. 
Stories  appeared  on  the  screen  verbatim 
as  they  had  in  the  print  product,  which 
meant  that  CompuServe  users  had  to 
jump  from  screen  to  screen  to  screen  to 
reach  the  end,  rather  like  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  on  a  Sunday  before  the  quick- 
read  redesign. 

Even  the  AP/CompuServe  trial 
showed  signs  of  new  electronic  life  forms. 
A  city  editor  named  Brewster  Jackson,  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  thought  the 


screen  size  made  no  sense  for  long  news 
stories,  but  Jackson  and  others  at  the  pa¬ 
per  thought  it  might  work  to  put  byte¬ 
sized  classified  advertising  on  the  screen, 
an  idea  newspapers  are  still  trying  to  per¬ 
fect.  Let  us  not  forget  to  chronicle  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  such  as  the  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  San  Francisco,  and/or  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  prove  that  public  access 
—  the  delivery  of  news  and  advertising 
to  primordial  terminals  strategically 
placed  in  public  locations  —  was  a  can’t- 
miss  business  that  newspapers  could  not 
afford  to  miss. 

These  services  were  all  based  on  the 
misguided  supposition  that  readers 
would  want  to  retrieve  information  over 
the  television  set  or  via  a  home  comput¬ 
er.  Even  the  word  retrieve  was  redolent 
of  the  misunderstandings  that  would 
plague  newspapers  in  new  media  during 
this  dark  age.  Retrieve  was  something 
Fido  was  more  likely  to  do  with  the 
morning  paper  than  the  average  reader, 
unless  you  were  a  Wall  Street  trader 
who  needed  the  computer  for  news 
when  you  had  the  newspaper  in  hand. 

All  of  these  electronic  newspaper 
ventures  were  commercial  failures  (dead 
and  buried)  but  each  venture  was  in¬ 
valuable  and  indispensable  to  the  long¬ 
term  health  of  our  industry.  Newspapers 
—  more  than  telephone  companies  or 
media  conglomerates  —  have  this  won¬ 
derful  legacy  of  trial  and  error  (mostly 
error)  to  build  upon. 

Like  kids  who  dread  dancing  school 


and  then  thank  their  parents  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  In  comparison,  competi¬ 
tors  are  starting  to  look  like  bindlestiffs 
with  their  heads  in  the  sand,  their  legs 
kicking  like  windmills  at  the  sky. 

In  this  space  it  is  our  mission  both  to 
look  at  the  ground  and  to  point  to  the 
sky.  You  might  see  a  pterodactyl  among 
the  clouds. 


New  "Pin”  Product 

IN  OUR  NEW  "PIN  Point”  program, 
readers  have  the  opportunity  to  accu¬ 
mulate  points  —  similar  to  a  frequent 
flyer  program  —  as  they  listen  to  cer¬ 
tain  categories  and  advertisers.  Then, 
the  “points”  can  be  used  for  discounts 
at  a  participating  newspaper  advertiser. 

This  database  product  helps  to 
provide  additional  value  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  When  they  register  for  a  PIN 
personal  identification  number,  the 
newspaper  will  ask  for  demographics 
—  sex,  age,  marital  status,  education, 
children,  home  ownership,  things 
like  that. 

Brite  Voice  is  developing  this  right 
now  and  in  the  process  of  signing 
up  beta  site  locations.  We  have  iden¬ 
tified  PIN  Point  as  the  quickest 
and  easiest  method  to  generate  a 
database  product  in  a  newspaper  en¬ 
vironment. 

We  are  also  trying  to  take  voice 
personals  to  a  new  level  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  called  Value-Added  Classifieds. 
Newspapers  can  bill  for  voice  person¬ 
als  on  a  credit-card  basis,  and  we  do  it 
all  with  a  local  seven-digit  number 
rather  than  900  numbers.  We  can 
provide  for  dual  anonymity  and  a 
real-time  link  between  the  partners. 

When  people  take  out  an  ad,  we  as¬ 
sign  them  a  local  seven-digit  tele¬ 
phone  number  listed  in  the  ad.  A  par¬ 
ty  can  call  in  and  be  passed  fhrou^  to 
the  real  telephone  number,  though  he 
or  she  does  not  necessarily  know  who 
he  or  she  is  speaking  to.  They  can  call 
each  other  back  and  forth  anony¬ 
mously,  using  seven-digit  numbers, 
and  it  is  all  billed  on  a  credit-card  sys¬ 
tem.  That  provides  for  a  real-time 
conversation,  rather  than  a  mailbox 
conversation. 

(Dan  Weatherford  is  Senior  Product 
Manager  for  Brite  Voice  Systems  Inc.). 


All  of  these  electronic  newspaper  ventures  were 
commerical  failures  (dead  and  buried)  but  each 
venture  was  invaluable  and  indispensable  to  the 
long-term  health  of  our  industry. 
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lUheii  newspapers  talk... 


Albany  Times  Union 


Anchorage  Daily  News  •  Asbury  Park  Press  •  Bridgewater  Courier-  News 


Burlington  County  Times  •  Dayton  Daily  News  •  Danville  Register  & 


Bee  •  Doylestown  Intelligencer/Record  •  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  • 


Fresno  Bee  •  Halifax  Chronicle-Herald  •  Hamilton  Spectator  •  Island 


Packet  •  Kansas  City  Star  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Modesto  Bee 


•  Newsday  •  Ottawa  Citizen  •  San  Jose  Mercury  News  •  St.  Petersburg 


Times  •  Palm  Beach  Post 


...they  listen  to  PEP. 


newspaper  publishers  from  across  North  America  are  discovering  the  power  of  audiotex.  And  when 
they  decide  to  make  their  newspapers  talk,  they  come  to  Perception  Electronic  Publishing  for  their 
total  system  solution. 

Why,  because  publishers  know  that  audiotex  helps  generate  new  sources  of  revenue  and  maintain 
subscriber  loyalty.  It’s  a  targeted  and  measurable  advertising  medium  that  adds  to  your  bottom  line 
through  voice  personals  and  classifieds,  sponsorships,  PIN  programs,  and  interactive  applications. 

As  the  technology  leader,  PEP’s  VoicePrint  audiotex  system  and  new  state-of-the-art  digital  satellite 
transmission  network  delivers  crystal  clear  audio  programming  that  keeps  your  readers  calling  back. 

With  the  largest  installed  base  in  the  industry,  PEP  can  deliver  a  turnkey  talking  newspaper  system  to 
both  large  and  small  publishers.  And  PEP  will  work  with  you  to  help  market  your  talking  newspaper 
product  and  capitalize  on  your  investment.  Isn’t  it  time  you  find  out  why  everybody’s  talking  to  PEP? 


So  make  the  call,  llle're  ready  to  listen. 


Perception  Jif  Electronic  Publishing 


617.821.0320  Ext.  210 
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Where  Are  We  Going? 


Newspapers  and  the  new  interactive  technologies 


by  Michael  Conniff 

THE  FUTURE  OF  newspapers  is  taking 
shape  on  the  breakfast  table  in  front 
of  us,  if  we  are  willing  to  look  closely 
enough. 

Want  a  sports  score  from  the  Left 
Coast?  Dial  that  900  number  on  the 
scoreboard  page. 

Do  you  need  tomorrow’s  classifieds  to¬ 
day?  It’s  only  a  personal  computer  and  a 
modem  away  thanks  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram’s  StarText  service. 

Looking  for  love  in  all  the  wrong 
places?  Hear  the  voice  of  your  future  in 
the  Voice  Personals  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

Want  to  buy  Billboard’s  latest  hit  with 
a  bullet?  Why,  it  might  just  be  a  four¬ 
digit  number  and  a  sound-byte  away  at 
the  Virginian  Pilot-Ledger. 

Tired  of  sifting  through  the  stock  ta¬ 
bles  to  figure  out  where  you  stand?  How 
about  customized  fax-on-demand  any¬ 
where  across  the  country,  brought  to  you 
(personally)  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Sick  of  the  nay-sayers  who  say  you 
can’t  fight  City  Hall?  Then  sound  off  in 
an  audiotex  reader’s  poll  brought  to  you 
by  the  Burlington  Free  Press. 

Rather  than  enhancing  the  print 
product  with  nice-to-have  frills,  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  as  though  the  print 
product  will  start  to  enhance  the  pletho¬ 
ra  of  electronic  opportunities  within  the 
ink  and  paper.  But  don’t  forget  that 
steroids,  too,  have  their  dangers,  and 
that  executives  and  editors  who  believe 
their  own  rhetoric  about  newspapers 
and  telecommunications  are  sure  to  end 
up  with  heart  rates  that  never  go  down. 


The  time  for  pioneering  is  over.  The 
nineties  are  about  new  revenue  streams 
for  newspapers,  made  possible  by  the 
wonders  —  and  the  constraints  —  of 
telecommunications.  There  is  no  reason 
why  newspapers  cannot  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  trends  leading  to  what  we 
have  called  in  these  pages  the  Personal 
Newspaper  (PN):  the  idea  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  uniquely  positioned  to  deliver  a 
personalized  package  of  services  to  read¬ 
ers  regardless  of  the  delivery  medium. 

Voice  Information  Services 

We  begin  with  voice  information  ser¬ 
vices,  without  doubt  the  path  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  for  newspapers  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  new  electronic  media.  Five  years 
ago,  these  audiotex  services  were  mainly 
a  flicker  in  the  eyes  of  people  such  as 
Karen  Stabley  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  a 
Gateway  videotex  pioneer  looking  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  needs 
of  the  SunDial  service  in  the  present. 

The  rationale  for  advertiser-supported 
voice  services  was  almost  beyond  dis¬ 


pute.  Audiotex  was  a  low-cost,  low-risk 
way  for  a  newspaper  both  to  protect  and 
to  defend  its  basic  franchise  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  information  provider  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  a  way  to  offer  around-the- 
clock  service  to  its  readers,  a  kind  of  24- 
hour  newsroom  concept  that  made 
perfect  sense  in  the  age  of  Cable  News 
Network  and  Saddam  Hussein,  and  it 
was  a  way  to  serve  notice  to  regional 
Bell  operating  companies  that  newspa¬ 
pers  had  every  intention  to  protect  their 
turf. 

Voice  information  services,  in  this  in¬ 
carnation,  was  a  flag  planted  in  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  Main  Street,  not  on  the  moon. 

The  basic  rationale  exists  then  and 
now.  Plain  vanilla  audiotex  services,  a 
combination  of  voice  information  and 
advertising  accessible  by  the  Touch- 
Tone  phone,  do  protect  and  defend  the 
franchise  as  advertised.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  taken  this  first  step,  a  small 
step  for  newspapers  and  humankind. 
Syndicators  such  as  Dow  Jones,  Tribune 
Media  Services’  Voice  News  Network, 
Associated  Press,  and  Audio  Services 
Inc.’s  IT  Network  are  willing  and  able  to 
supply  services  to  fill  any  audiotex  void 
in  a  newspaper’s  arsenal.  Some  suppliers 
—  Perception  Electronic  Publishing, 
Brite  Voice  Systems,  and  the  Nine  Call 
Corp.  come  to  mind  —  have  successfully 
offered  a  package  of  hardware,  software, 
syndicated  services,  and  service  bureau 
capability  to  hundreds  of  newspapers. 

Both  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
the  Burlington  Free  Press,  to  give  two  ex¬ 
amples,  offer  pay-per-call  900  numbers 
that  are  carried  out  entirely  by  a  service 
bureau.  All  the  newspaper  has  to  do  is  to 
advertise  the  number  and  to  split  rev¬ 
enues  with  the  service  bureaus.  It  is  a 
no-lose  proposition  —  the  ultimate 
newspaper  no-brainer  —  but  there  is 
also  considerable  debate  that  such  a 
stance  is  no  longer  the  way  to  prepare 
for  the  future  of  the  medium. 

Instead  of  a  passive  approach,  news¬ 
papers  are  beginning  to  integrate  voice 
information  services  into  the  newspaper 
itself.  Rather  than  a  mere  adjunct  of  the 
print  product  proper,  the  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice  becomes  a  sine  qua  non  of  reader 
service.  Thousands  of  opinion  surveys 
are  carried  out  every  year  that  allow  the 
readers  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  to  turn  that  information  into  editor¬ 
ial  content.  Just  this  month,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Voice  News  Network  began  of¬ 
fering  a  service  that  will  tag  or  code 
news  stories  in  the  newspaper  to  contin¬ 
uing  coverage  of  the  story  by  VNN 
throughout  the  day  and  into  the  night. 
That  kind  of  integration  turns  a  newspa¬ 
per  voice  information  service  from  a 
waver-of-the-flag  into  a  knight  ready  to 
slay  dragons. 


Rather  than  enchancing  the  print  product  with 
nice-tO'have  frills,  it  is  beginning  to  look  as 
though  the  print  product  will  start  to  enhance  the 
plethora  of  electronic  opportunities  within 
the  ink  and  paper. 
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DOES  YOUR  AUDIOTEXT 
COMPANY  STACK  UP? 


FOR  THESE  PUBLICATIONS,  THE  ANSWER  IS  YES! 

Newspapers  around  the  country  have  entrusted  their  audiotext  applications  to 
Micro  Voice  Applications,  the  premier  developer  of  custom  desimed  audiotext  applications, 
created  specifically  for  the  publishing  industry  We  offer  flexibility,  technical  expertise, 
market  leadership  and  the  highest  standards  of  quality  to  over  300  clients  worldwide. 

Talking  Personals  •  Voice  Classifieds  •  Horoscope  Lines  •  Dealer  Locators 
Corporate  Employee  Programs  •  Stock  /  Financial  Lines  •  General  Information  Lines 
Sports  Lines  •  Government  Programs  •  Polling  Services  •  Interactive  FAX 

M/cnAtee 

APPLICATIONS  INC. 

CALL  US  TODAY  AT  1-800-553-0003  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  ENDLESS  POSSIBILITIES  OF  AUDIOTEXT! 

Micro  Voice  Appiications,  Inc.,  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.  Suite  950,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
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Voice  Personals 

Which  brings  us  to  the  unavoidable 
and  eminently  happy  subject  of  Voice 
Personals.  People  in  new  technology  are 
always  talking  about  the  mythical 
“Killer  App”  or  application  that  will 
drive  a  new  product  into  the  market¬ 
place.  Voice  Personals  is  the  ultimate 
Killer  App  because  it  is  tightly  integrat¬ 
ed  with  the  print  product  to  create  a 
reader  service  far  beyond  what  print  is 
capable  of  delivering. 

The  idea  started  with  alternative 
weeklies  such  as  New  York’s  Village 
Voice,  which  had  already,  shall  we  say, 
broadened  the  definition  of  the  truly 
personal  as  it  might  appear  in  print.  For 
weeklies  and  dailies,  the  formula  is  de¬ 
ceptively  simple.  Readers  run  a  personal 
ad  in  the  print  newspaper:  sometimes 


44,000  900-number  minutes  per  month 
from  its  Voice  Personals  section.  By  any 
measure,  that’s  a  Killer  App. 

Integration  with  the  print  product  is 
only  part  of  the  raison  d’etre  for  voice 
services  as  they  cut  through  the  real 
world  of  media  clutter. 

When  readers  call  a  phone  number 
for  a  survey  or  information,  it  gives 
newspapers  an  unprecedented  opportu¬ 
nity  to  capture  information  about  who 
those  might  be  and  what  the  key  might 
be  to  their  wants  and  desires.  Issues  of 
privacy  are  still  nascent  and  have  to  be 
handled  with  extreme  care  but,  even,  so 
voice  information  services  move  news¬ 
papers  from  the  position  of  “We  know 
you’re  out  there”  to  “We  know  who  you 
are,  and  we  hope  you  don’t  mind  if  we 
tell  our  advertisers.” 


. . .  voice  information  services  move  newspapers 
from  the  position  of  “We  know  you^re  out  there”  to 
“We  know  who  you  are,  and  we  hope  you  don^t 
mind  if  we  tell  our  advertisers.” 


they  pay  for  the  space,  or  sometimes  the 
first  five  lines  or  so  are  free.  People  who 
reply  to  the  ad  call  a  number  and  leave  a 
private  message  for  the  reader/advertiser. 
This  advertiser  then  calls  a  phone  num¬ 
ber  to  retrieve  the  responses  to  the  ad. 
Both  the  advertiser  and  the  person  re¬ 
plying  to  the  ad  can  be  charged  on  a  per- 
minute  basis  by  dialing  a  900  number. 

MicroVoice  Applications  Inc.  of 
Minneapolis,  the  market  leader  in  cus¬ 
tomized  Voice  Personals  for  newspapers, 
developed  a  customized  roommate  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  weekly  San  Diego  Reader 
that  has  created  more  than  $350,000  in 
new  revenue  per  year,  according  to  Mi¬ 
croVoice  sales  manager  Mike  James.  Mi¬ 
croVoice  has  also  developed  a  unique 
audiotex  restaurant  review  application 
for  the  Orange  County  Register.  At  a 
smaller  paper,  the  Erie  Times,  the  ven¬ 
dor  worked  with  area  realtors  to  develop 
an  audiotex  real  estate  section. 

“It  has  increased  linage  by  35%, ” 
James  says,  “and  it’s  stayed  there  ever 
since.” 

In  a  much  larger  market,  according  to 
Sean  Breen,  manager  of  audio  services  at 
the  Miami  Herald,  the  newspaper  is 
billing  for  a  mind-boggling  40,000  to 


Database  Marketing 
Such  a  statement  leads  us  directly  to 
the  subject  of  database  marketing,  the 
heart  of  the  Personal  Newspaper,  the 
idea  that  newspapers  can  use  the  stored 
information  about  its  readers  to  deliver 
highly  targeted  readers  to  the  advertisers 
who  demand  them. 

“We  continue  to  look  at  database 
marketing,”  says  Dean  Blythe,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  special  projects  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  The  question  is.  Do  we 
go  out  and  create  a  new  line  of  business, 
or  do  we  enhance  our  current  line  of 
business,  or  both.?” 

Note  well  the  question  posed  by 
Blythe.  There  is  no  question  that  news¬ 
papers  need  to  move  in  this  direction  to 
begin  to  claim  direct  marketing  rev¬ 
enues  as  their  own  but,  like  the  Morning 
News,  most  newspapers  are  in  a  plan¬ 
ning  mode  for  database  marketing. 

The  companies  that  have  moved 
forward  aggressively,  such  as  the  Couri¬ 
er  Co.  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  are  clearly 
the  exception.  But  there  are  also 
strong  indications  that  database  mar¬ 
keting,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  wants 
and  needs  of  individual  readers  and  key 
advertisers,  will  be  to  newspapers  what 
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the  dancer  is  to  the  dance,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  element. 

In  Evansville,  one  databased  program 
alone.  Homework  Hotline,  is  expected 
to  generate  $60,000  in  ad  revenue  in 
1992-1993.  Sponsored  by  a  local  super¬ 
market,  the  system,  which  allows  pupils 
or  parents  to  access  a  Courier  phone 
line  for  school  assignments,  drew  al¬ 
most  25,000  telephone  calls  a  week  in 
its  first  three  months  of  existence.  Each 
one  of  those  calls  represents  a  quality 
(and  quantifiable)  client  contact  for 
both  the  paper  and  advertiser. 

Both  Times-Mirror,  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Tribune  Co.,  in  Chicago,  are 
marshaling  internal  resources  to  master 
their  database  and  deliver  coherent  mar¬ 
keting  programs  to  their  advertisers.  The 
Hartford  Courant  has  already  begun  to 
do  so  with  an  innovative  audiotex/data- 
base  marketing  program  aimed  at  deliv¬ 
ering  Connecticut  skiers  to  the  New 
Hampshire  slopes. 

The  Gannett  Co.  has  made  a  corpo¬ 
rate  commitment  to  understanding  the 
innards  of  database  marketing.  The  first 
steps  in  this  direction  are  taking  place 
right  now  in  Reno,  Nev.,  where  Gan- 
nett’s  Gazette  Journal  is  developing  the 
aptly  named  Person’s  Database  to  identi¬ 
fy  individual  readers  rather  than  amor¬ 
phous  households. 

Evansville’s  Courier  Co.  and  other 
papers  are  also  taking  database  market¬ 
ing  to  the  next  logical  conclusion:  the 
area  of  alternate  delivery.  Though  news¬ 
paper  delivery  trucks  might  seem  to  fall 
outside  the  universe  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  alternate  delivery  is  the  secret 
weapon  of  database  marketing.  Not  only 
do  newspapers  have  the  ability  to  identi¬ 
fy  viewers  with  audiotex  —  and  then  to 
bloat  the  caller  sample  using  third-party 
demographic  databases  —  they  also 
have  the  ability  to  deliver  the  goods  to 
the  reader.  It  is  the  mirror  image  of  the 
vertical  integration  that  put  newspaper 
companies  in  the  newsprint  business. 

In  the  end,  everyone  will  profit  from 
database  marketing:  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  reader  most  of  all. 


Facsimile  Services 

To  the  high  priests  of  newspapers’ 
apocalypse,  facsimile  services  have  al¬ 
ways  seemed  like  something  of  a  sacrifi¬ 
cial  lamb  tethered  to  the  belief  that 
some  day  there  will  be  a  printer  in  every 
home,  but  the  facts  with  fax  get  in  the 
way  of  a  good  story.  Fax  machines  can 
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be  found  in  just  1%  of  American 
homes,  according  to  the  definitive 
numbers  published  by  the  Electronic  In¬ 
dustry  of  America  trade  association.  In 
the  meantime,  many  employers  are 
downright  discouraging  about  the  idea 
that  employees  might  use  the  company 
fax  machine  to  download  a  dinner 
recipe  on  shiny  paper. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  fax 
machines  and  fax  boards  for  personal 
computers  are  ubiquitous  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  world.  Electronic  media  often  goes 
wanting  for  the  lack  of  terminal  device 
or  box  to  deliver  its  goods,  and  fax  has 
the  advantage  of  providing  a  tantalizing 
installed  base  of  potential  users  for  news¬ 
paper  services.  '  ' . 

Fax  services  also  force  newspapers  to 
take  a  hard  look  in  the  mirror,  because 
the  medium  is  so  geared  to  the  short  and 
the  targeted  —  the  memo  rather  than 
the  tome.  That  means  that  newspapers 
have  had  to  rethink  what  they  might  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  newspaper  to  serve  the 
very  particular  needs  of  this  personalized 
printing  press. 

The  fax,  in  other  words,  forces  news¬ 
papers  to  reduce  what  they  deliver  to 
readers  to  a  minimum,  and  that  has 
turned  out  to  be  good  news  indeed  for 
the  long-term  health  of  newspapers.  In  a 
word,  the  potential  for  fax  delivery  has 
forced  these  papers  to  unbundle  their 
services:  to  deliver  only  what  readers 
want.  This  process  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  the  cus¬ 
tomization  of  the  news  package  for  indi¬ 
vidual  readers  —  the"  soul  of  the  Person¬ 
al  Newspaper  —  and  to  pricing  those 
services  at  a  premium.  Newspapers  ei¬ 
ther  determine  a  reader’s  preferences  in 
advance  and  deliver  the  information  re¬ 
quested,  or  they  allow  readers  to  call  up 
for  Touch-Tone  fax-on-demand,  with 
the  caller  charged  either  via  a  900  num¬ 
ber  or  a  credit  card. 

Fax  may  be  the  stalking  horse  of 
newspaper  customization,  but  it  is  also 
the  latter-day  equivalent  of  a  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  deadline  every  minute.  Many  fax 
services,  such  as  the  news  summaries  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
stock  tables  from  the  1ms  Angeles  Times, 
are  based  on  the  supposition  that  readers 
will  pay  extra  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
news. 

Fax  delivery  has  evolved  further  into 
an  all-purpose  tool  that  fits  the  holes  in 
the  newspaper  proper,  and  a  newspaper’s 


(See  Telecom  on  page  21TC) 
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you  can  get  financial,  world 
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Databases  Empower 
News/Ad  Departments 

Commercial  information  agencies  provide  alternatives 
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by  David  Manshel 

MEDIA  COMPANIES  ARE  frequently 
learning  that  using  in-house  staff  to 
gather  much-needed  information  for 
their  editorial,  advertising  sales,  and 
competitive  needs  is  becoming  prohibi¬ 
tively  expensive.  Businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals  are  spending  an  estimated  $97  bil¬ 
lion  annually  gathering  information 
from  all  types  of  open  sources,  including 
more  than  3,800  databases  on  worldwide 
data  banks  containing  over  150,000 
sources  and  200  million  electronic 
records.  The  number  of  database  search¬ 
es  alone  has  increased  1,100%  since 


multiple  industries  since  the  late  ’80s 
which  indicate  that  in  aggregate  nearly 
half  their  time  is  spent  on  data  acquisi¬ 
tion  (26%)  and  data  management 
(20%)  —  rather  than  actively  selling 
goods  and  services.  Significantly  more 
time  is  spent  inefficiently  acquiring  in¬ 
formation  in  smaller  companies  which 
have  less  ability  to  hire  or  properly  train 
computer  literate  database  searchers. 

More  promising  returns 
For  example,  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  business  publishers  had  always  set 
aside  at  least  three  months  to  complete 
its  annual  special  supplement  on  New 


Computer-assisted  reporting  ...  is  an  emerging 
and  pre-emptive  journalistic  process  mandated 
by  technological  changes  .... 


1979  and  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years  with  an  estimated  $500  mil¬ 
lion  spent  on  on-line  searching. 

High  cost,  low  yield 

However,  if  an  editor  or  advertising 
director  asks  a  reporter  or  sales  represen¬ 
tative  to  gather  information  for  an  up¬ 
coming  feature  story  or  sales  presenta¬ 
tion,  chances  are  that  the  data  search 
will  be  less  comprehensive  and  timely 
than  it  could  have  been.  Perhaps  even 
worse  the  time  and  expense  allocated  to 
the  search  has  taken  the  reporter  or 
salesperson  away  from  important  duties 
that  could  have  had  even  greater  impact 
on  the  quality  or  profitability  of  their 
newspaper. 

This  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous 
studies  among  sales  executives  across 

(Manshel  is  founder  and  president  of  IQ 
Inc.  Maynard,  Mass.) 


England-based  advertisers.  That 
changed  four  years  ago.  In  1989,  they 
cut  editorial  research  and  development 
time  up  to  85%  and  produced  a  vastly 
improved  product  in  days  rather  than 
months.  Their  editors  were  able  to  rank 
the  leading  104,000  New  England  com¬ 
panies  by  state,  select  which  companies 
by  state,  select  which  to  include  in  their 
annual  industry  report,  sort  the  top  tier 
into  six  industry  groups  and  then,  from 
worldwide  database  sources,  acquire 
management,  sales,  competitive,  mar¬ 
keting,  financial  and  industry  trend 
companies  overnight  with  one  phone 
call  to  a  professional,  commercial  infor¬ 
mation  agency  specializing  in  computer 
assisted  reporting. 

On  the  commercial  side  of  the  slate, 
newspapers  advertising  departments 
can  obtain  substantial  amounts  of  in¬ 
formation  on  potential  accounts  and 
industries  almost  overnight.  Access  to 
commercial  databases  provides  the  in¬ 


telligence  to  make  a  knowledgeable, 
targeted  presentation.  A  sales  represen¬ 
tative  can  go  into  a  meeting  with  a  re¬ 
tailer  really  knowing  the  retailer’s 
competition  or  trends  in  his  business, 
providing  real  “value  added”  to  the 
relationship. 

Jim  Blinn,  former  associate  publisher, 
the  Boston  Herald,  as  early  as  1986, 
sought  to  attract  upscale  Brooks  Broth¬ 
ers  as  a  new  advertiser  to  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Blinn  retained  the  services  of  IQ 
INC.,  a  professional  commercial  infor¬ 
mation  agency  specializing  in  computer 
assisted  reporting  for  editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  Blinn  agreed  that  IQ 
Inc.  would  pursue  database  information 
on  this  specialty  retailer’s  expansion 
plans,  merchandise  strategies,  corporate 
structure,  seasonal  marketing  cycles 
and  shopper’s  profile.  According  to 
Blinn,  “our  objective  was  to  get  on 
Brooks  Brothers’  sales  clearance  media 
buy.” 

Overnight  Blinn  was  provided  with  a 
comprehensive  and  customized  data¬ 
base  briefing  including  profitability  and 
sales  per  square  foot,  descriptions  of  re¬ 
gional  and  national  promotional  plans 
and  target  audience  definitions.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Blinn,  the  customized  and 
sophisticated  sales  presentation  he  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  matter  of  hours  “resulted 
in  a  test  ad  from  Brooks  Brothers  which 
ran  in  (our)  new  fashion  supplement.” 
More  business  followed  the  first  ad. 

Leveraging  resources 
Computer-assisted  reporting  is  the 
professional  media  process  of  leveraging 
open-source,  electronic  databases  to  ac¬ 
quire  background  information;  identify 
and  confirm  editorial  sources;  assess 
competitive  editorial;  identify,  pursue 
and  win  new  advertisers,  and  much 
more.  It  is  an  emerging  and  pre-emptive 

(See  Data  on  page  19TC) 
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FOUR  GOOD  REASONS 


TO  CONSIDER 


VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS: 


HIGHEST  PROFITABILITY 


PERSONALLY  SPEAKING  is  the  most  profitable  voice  personals  program  available. 


GREAT  READER  SERVICE 


Helps  readers  with  similar  interests  to  meet  through  your  newspaper. 


CONSISTENT  RESULTS 


Generates  the  highest  consistent  level  of  900  minutes  of  any  service. 


NO  HASSLES 


United  Media  has  more  than  a  century  of  experience  working  with  newspapers. 


Newspapers  as 

Distribution 

Channels 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  IS  here  today 
for  the  newspaper  of  the  future.  The 
newspaper  will  continue  to  be  the  pre¬ 
eminent  source  of  information  and  that 
information  will  be  distributed  via  nu¬ 
merous  distribution  channels.  The  for¬ 
ward-thinking  publisher  will  be  able  to 
leverage  the  tremendous  cost  of  creat¬ 
ing  and  packaging  information  and  de¬ 
livering  it  through  many  different 
channels.  The  forward-thinking  pub¬ 
lisher  continues  the  distribution  chan¬ 
nels  known  as  the  newspaper,  but  see 
additional  distribution  channels. 

Number  one,  there’s  audiotex  clearly 
integrated  into  the  newspaper,  both 
pay-per-call  and  advertiser  supported. 

Number  two,  there’s  Prodigy  (con¬ 
sumer  on-line  services.)  We  manage  all 
the  Prodigy  on-line  classifieds.  The 
concept  is  to  deliver  the  information 
via  a  different  medium  and  to  have  in¬ 
teractivity.  The  beauty  of  videotex  is 
that  it  is  far  more  interactive  than  au¬ 
diotex.  You  can  marry  videotex  with 
databasing.  All  the  newspaper  is  today 
is  a  printed  database  in  one  form.  You 
can’t  read  the  database,  you  just  see  a 
printout  at  one  moment  in  time. 

The  last  distribution  channel  is  fac¬ 
simile.  Fax-on-demand  is  the  ability  to 
quarry  the  database  and  then  get  a  fac¬ 
simile.  But  the  facsimile  will  explode 
once  we  get  those  (fax  machines)  units 
under  $100  in  the  next  year  to  year- 
and-a-half. 

Newspapers  now  have  a  methodology 
to  remain  the  number  one  information 
source.  We’re  not  replacing  the  newspa¬ 
per,  but  we  are  providing  more  timely 
and  concise  information  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  newspaper.  If  I  were  building  a  busi¬ 
ness  model,  I  would  want  everyone  to 
buy  the  catalog.  I  can  see  a  time  when  at 
the  end  of  each  article,  there  will  be 
graphic  icons  that  let  the  reader  know 
additional  or  more  detailed  information 
is  in  all  the  forms:  audiotex,  videotex, 
and  fax-all  three. 

The  newspaper  as  we  know  it-tuck 
and  fold  over  the  breakfast  table-will 
survive.  I  don’t  subscribe  to  what  John 
Sculley  of  Apple  is  saying.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Sculley  and  others  have  missed 
one  very  essential  element  of  the  eco- 


Whether  you're  looking  to  start  voice  personals 
or  wondering  if  your  current  service  can  deliver 
more,  we  invite  you  to  try  PERSONALLY  SPEAKING, 
the  voice  personals  program  that  outperforms  all 
others  in  reader  service  and  revenue  generation. 


A  NEW  WAY  FOR  SINGLES  TO  MEET 


For  more  information, 
please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816 

(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 

200  PARK  AVENtJE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


WB  UNITED 
ill  MEDIA 


(See  Channel  on  page  19TC) 
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Tribune  Invests  in 
Database  Marketing 

Aids  circulation  and  advertising  departments 


by  John  Puemer 

WE  CALL  IT  the  Database  Marketing 
System  and  it  is  available  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  company.  It  contains  all 
known  relationships  with  customers. 
The  system  is  updated  daily  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  file,  and  it  is  also  tied  in  to  our 
advertising  billing  system.  We  also  up¬ 
date  it  regularly  by  purchasing  data  from 
the  outside.  For  example,  if  you  respond 

(Puemer  is  Vice  President  of  Marketing  & 
Development  at  the  Chicago  Tribune) 


to  a  promotion  in  the  paper,  we  capture 
that  information. 

We  tend  to  define  database  marketing 
as  relationship  marketing.  We  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  database  marketing  system  that 
allows  us  to  capture  up  to  250  different 
pieces  of  information  on  customers  — 
readers,  advertisers,  subscribers,  people 
who  respond  to  promotional  events, 
anyone  who  has  a  relationship  with  us. 
The  system  has  captured  lifestyle  and 
demographic  information  we  buy  from 
the  outside. 

We  use  it  for  a  number  of  different 


CesiNECT 

VOICE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Designed  by  a  Newspaper  for  Newspapers 


Features; 

—  Time  and  Temperature 

—  Rotary  Call  Capability  —  rotary 
callers  can  access  system. 

—  Quality  Sound  Reproduction 

—  Dedicated  and  Rotating 
Advertising  messages  on 
information  lines. 


—  Ability  to  Transfer  calls  from 
information  lines  to  advertiser’s 
office  telephone. 

—  Voice  Mail  Boxes  —  multiple 
prompts  for  collecting  customer 
information,  such  as  a  classified 
advertising  resume  line. 

—  Remote  Programming  with 
Security. 


things:  to  identify  non-subscribing 
households;  for  developing  retention 
marketing  programs  and  value-added 
programs  targeted  to  subscribers,  and  for 
developing  new  products.  We  have  the 
ability  to  identify  households  with  de¬ 
mographics  that  we  can  build  sections 
around.  We  have  done  work  with  edito¬ 
rial  showing  the  size  of  various  audiences 
in  the  marketplace  and,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  that  there  are  elements  of  the 
markets  that  might  be  worthwhile  trying 

(See  Marketing  on  page  18TC) 


See  us  at 
America  ★  East  I 
BOOTH  #84 


For  additional  information  call  today: 
71 7-628-601 6  ask  for 
Kevin  Hoppes 
or 

Julian  Milewski 


or  write 


—  High  Volume  Call  Response  — 
for  opinion  polling 

—  On-line  System  Management 
Reports. 

—  Automatic  Tape  Back-up. 

—  Designed  for  your  needs,  4  port 
systems  and  larger. 

—  Affordable 


INFO-CONNECT™ 
POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN 
111  MAHANTONGO  ST. 
POTTSVILLE,  PA  17901-3008 
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In  Search  of  the 
Personal  Newspaper 


by  Michael  Conniff 

I  HAVE  CREATED  a  monster. 

I  knew  it  was  going  to  happen.  De¬ 
spite  all  the  best  advice  to  the  contrary, 
1  had  to  go  out  and  give  my  thoughts 
about  the  newspaper  of  the  future  a 
name:  the  Personal  Newspaper  (PN). 
Now  1  have  to  live  (forever)  with  the 
concept  that,  in  the  end,  individuals  will 
be  the  recipient  of  an  advertising  and 
editorial  product  targeted  to  their  own 
special  wants,  needs,  and  desires.  1  have 
to  explain  over  and  over  why  1  think  the 
PN  is  as  revolutionary  for  newspapers  as 
the  personal  computer  (PC)  has  been  to 
the  mainframe  world. 


A  monster,  as  1  have  said. 

To  make  matters  worse,  1  committed 
this  faux  pas  in  print,  in  the  venerable 
pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Think  of  the  newspaper  as  a  three- 
dimensional  object  that  the  average 
American  readers  pull  to  pieces  in  a  giv¬ 
en  day.  Editors  slave  away  at  the  front 
page,  the  lead  story,  the  caption  on  Page 
28.  But  readers  have  their  own  way  of 
deciding  which  stories  are  important  — 
and  in  which  order. 

Nobody  reads  the  newspaper  through 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from 
Page  One  to  the  obits,  and  yet  newspa¬ 
per  run  of  the  paper  (ROP)  advertising 
is  based  on  the  mythical  supposition 


that  such  a  reader  exists,  that  as  long  as 
an  ad  appears  somewhere  in  the  paper, 
then  the  hypothetical  mass  market  will 
see  it  and  read  it. 

The  PN  is,  in  fact,  based  on  another 
idea  entirely,  the  marriage  of  targeted 
content  and  targeted  advertising  so  that 
readers  get  what  they  want  to  read,  and 
advertisers  get  to  reach  those  readers 
who  want  to  buy  their  products. 

My  examples  are  always  about  basket¬ 
ball,  an  obsession  my  wife  rates  on  a  par 
with  my  earlier  propensity  to  hop  on  a 
plane  and  head  for  the  Midwest  at  the 
slightest  whiff  of  a  client.  In  the  morning, 

(See  Personal  on  page  18TC) 


IVe’ve  got  more  ways  to  get 

your  advertisers 
closer  to  their 
customers! 


■  O  ■  Cityline*  turnkey  audiotex  systems 
1 1  S  "  PinPoinf”  database  marketing 
JM  S  m  Value  Added  Classifieds 
■  Electronic  Classifieds 
y  U  ■  900  Voice  Personals 

■  programming  from  the  largest 
information  provider  in  the  business 
m  the  experience  of  the  recognized 
leader  in  open-architecture  voice/fax 
solutions  for  the  newspaper  industry 
■  unsurpassed  technical  and  marketing 
support  - 

3^  I  c 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  AHRACT  MORE  ADVERTISERS 

CALL  1-800-SEE-BRITE 

7309  East  21st  street  North  Wichita.  Kansas 67206  316652.6500  Fax  31 6  652.6800 
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A  Future  in 
Electronic  Services 


by  John  F.  Kelsey  III 

FOR  THE  FOURTH  consecutive  year, 
the  Kelsey  Group  has  polled  major 
newspapers  to  learn  attitudes  toward 
telecommunications  services: 

•  Objectives  newspapers  have  for 
adding  voice  and  other  enhancements. 

•  Specific  services  being  offered  and 
level  of  satisfaction. 

•  Applications  being  planned  and  de¬ 
grees  of  interest. 

•  Relative  importance  of  voice,  fax, 
and  on-line  services. 

Each  year,  we  increase  our  sample  size 
so  that  we  now  contact  every  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
over  30,000.  This  year,  the  research  was 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  Editor  & 
Publisher,  which  provides  lists  and  other 
information. 

After  agreeing  to  participate  in  the 
survey,  respondents  fill  out  a  one-page 


(Kelsey  is  president  of  the  Kelsey  Group) 


fax  questionnaire.  We 
have  continued  to 
track  information  on 
the  200  largest-circu- 
lation  dailies  since 
our  first  survey  in 
1990.  The  sample  size 
has  increased  every 
year  with  166  of  the 
top  200  largest-circu- 
lation  dailies  com¬ 
pleting  the  fax  survey 
in  1993. 

This  chart  shows 
the  objectives  that 
respondents  had  for 
adding  voice  service 
to  their  newspaper.  They  were  asked  to 
rate  each  objective  from  1  (lowest)  to  10 
(highest). 

•  For  the  first  time,  none  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  were  rated  8  or  above,  a  finding 
which  suggests  newspapers  have  come  to 
have  realistic  expectations  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  voice  services. 


•  Remaining  the  primary  informa¬ 
tion  service,  the  historical  rationale  for 
electronic  services,  is  no  longer  the 
dominant  reason  why  newspapers  offer 
voice  services,  though  it  is  still  a  major 
factor. 

•  Creating  new  and  additional  adver¬ 
tising  opportunities  has  increased  in  im¬ 
portance  each  year,  indicating  that  more 
newspapers  are  putting  the  responsibility 
for  the  service  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  paper. 

•  The  fastest-growing  objective  is  to 
acquire  experience  in  electronic  deliv¬ 
ery.  It  steadily  increased  over  the  past 
three  years  but  at  a  low  level  of  impor¬ 
tance  compared  with  other  reasons. 
This  year,  however,  it  jumped  dramati¬ 
cally,  suggesting  that  newspapers  are 
indeed  preparing  for  an  electronic 
future. 


Newspopen  with  Voice  Services 


G/ 


mECTED 


Knight-Ridder/Tribune,  The  New  York  Times,  Reuters,  (jannett.  Allsport, 
Agence  France-Presse,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndiate,  the  Bettmann  Archive 
and  many  other  prestigious  news  organizations  use 


GRAPHICS 


PressUtik" 

to  archive  and  deliver 

DIGITAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


WIRE  STORIES 


USA  Te4«v  GripMes  KRT  Defly  Gr^ics  AnsperlFci^  RMtorPtielee  AFPPtietoK  NY  Timef  Neve  Vfre  KRTNevfVire 


1  SPECIAL 

PressLink™  application  software  -  Only  $30 

SPECIAL 

PressLink  Quick-Start  KU -$395 

OFFER 

■■ 

Includes  9600  bps  modem,  PressLink^  software, 
PressLinkAccess'^  sdtware  to  preview  digital  photos 

Contact  PiessUiW  to  Get  Online  TeLSOSSTS-SSlS  Fta:  30S<376-3993 
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The  Ultimate 
Printing  Press 

THERE  ARE  FEW  if  any  businesses 
that  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
tremendous  growth  in  facsimile  ma¬ 
chines  over  the  past  several  years. 

We  estimate  that  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  over  nine  million  fax  ma¬ 
chines  now  in  use  are  in  office-based 
small  businesses,  with  the  remainder 
about  evenly  split  between  home-office 
and  large-office  use. 

Few  consumers  own  fax  machines  to¬ 
day  so  the  critical  mass  is  not  there  the 
way  telephones  make  audiotex  a  mass- 
audience  product.  Approximately  25 
billion  pages  of  information  will  be 
transmitted  via  fax  this  year  despite  the 
fact  that  new  regulations  put  into  place 
by  the  FCC  prohibit  business  sending 
any  advertisement  via  facsimile  without 
the  recipient’s  prior  express  invitation  or 
permission.  That  number  will  jump  dra¬ 
matically  when  consumers  start  to  put 
fax  machines  in  their  homes. 

Newspapers  have  had  mixed  success 
with  fax  services,  with  many  starting 
and  then  discounting  operations,  but  we 
believe  that  fax  offers  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  as  vendors  and  newspapers  better 
understand  the  needs  of  consumers,  that 
is,  what  is  important  and  of  interest  to 
them. 

Basically,  fax  can  be  broken  into 
three  broad  categories:  fax-on-demand, 
broadcast  fax  and  hybrid  fax,  which  is 
basically  a  combination  of  fax-on-de- 
mand  and  broadcast  fax  in  the  form  of  a 
clipping  service. 

With  fax-on-demand,  a  user  dials  a 
number  and  orders  a  report,  information 
or  form  that  is  then  sent  directly  to  his 
fax  machine.  The  information  could  be 
up-to-date  such  as  promotions  an  adver¬ 
tiser  is  providing  —  a  list  of  specials  at  a 
delicatessen  —  or  the  latest  sports  re¬ 
ports.  Alternatively,  it  is  information 
held  in  a  database,  such  as  articles  of  in¬ 
terest  about  the  computer  industry  being 
offered  by  the  New  York  Times,  or  recipes 
from  the  Fresno  Bee  that  they  really  do 
not  have  room  to  publish  in  the  paper. 
Finally,  standard  forms  can  be  ordered. 
Forms  on  Demand  in  Washington,  D.C., 
provides  tax  forms  to  consumers  and  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  were  made 
broadcasting  information  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  but  these  were  generally  not 
well  received.  The  opportunity  to  get 


daily  news  from  newspapers  while  trav¬ 
eling  or  regular  reports  on  a  specific 
business  subject  has  met  with  much 
greater  success. 

Hybrid  fax  allows  users  to  develop  a 
profile  and  then  have  the  information 
that  meets  that  profile  sent  out  by  the 
originating  company.  Dow  Jones  offers 
Facts  IDelivered  as  a  clipping  service,  but 
determining  a  profile  that  provides  just 
the  information  wanted  is  difficult  and 


multiple  sources  often  result  in  duplicate 
reports.  The  concept  is  outstanding  but 
the  execution  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Fax  services,  such  as  Online  Services, 
have  already  undergone  several  itera¬ 
tions.  Is  now  the  time  to  invest  in  fax, 
and  what  are  the  options?  It  is  clear  that 
fax  services  will  continue  to  evolve  as 
newspapers  and  vendors  look  for  a  for¬ 
mula  for  success. 

—  John  F.  Kelsey  III 


Grow^ 


...and  up^  and  up 

The  audiotext  industry  has  matured.  You  need  a  mature  company 
—  a  proven  leader  with  a  commitment  to  service  and  innovation  — 
to  help  you  grow  your  revenues  year  to  year. 

Our  clients*  call  minutes  have  grown 
by  an  average  of  23%  in  the  past  year. 

Yours  can  too! 


Call  us  today  1-800-874-2340 

Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 

1 26  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  022 1 5 


Experience  i  Leadership  ■  Maturity  ■  Service  ■  Creativity  ■  Long  Term  Growth 
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THE 

MULTI-IVIEDIA 

SOLUTION. 


Interactive  Advertising-for  today’s  world  and  tomorrow  s. 

Contact  James  E  talonde  President 
520  Pike  Tower.  Suite  1701  Seattle  WA  98101  or  call  (2061  624-7100 


Voice 

News 

Network 


Personal 

Continued  from  page  15TC 


Marketing 

Continued  from  page  14TC 


ceive  a  card  that  gives  you  discounts  at 
14  area  retailers,  and  they  also  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  preferred  searings  at  events  we 
co-sponsor,  as  well  as  other  offers. 

We  find  relationship  marketing  is 
very  effective.  When  we  identify  rela¬ 
tionship  with  non-subscribers,  we  can 
convert  at  much  higher  rates  —  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher.  The  whole  idea  of  data¬ 
base  marketing  is,  one,  to  broaden  your 
We  have  been  doing  direct  marketing  marketing  base;  two,  to  know  more 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  we  decided  about  your  customers,  which  helps  with 


1  don’t  read  the  morning  newspaper  prop¬ 
er.  Oh,  1  might  glance  at  the  front  page  to 
hear  the  latest  Bill/Hillary  faux  pas  or  pas 
de  deux,  but  1  go  right  to  Sports,  some¬ 
thing  1  have  done  since  my  early  days 
reading  the  tabloid  shenanigans  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  as  a  kid. 

The  Personal  Newspaper  is  a  concept 
—  yes  —  but  it  is  also  more  than  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  way  the  great 
American  reading  public  actually  reads 
the  newspaper,  skipping  hither  and  yon 
through  the  greatest  random  access 
package  of  information  ever  assembled. 

What  1  don’t  see  in  my  morning  news¬ 
paper  are  ads  targeted  at  me,  MC  the 
basketball  fanatic.  There  might  be  a  stray 
ad  for  Foot  Locker,  for  example,  but  1  am 
a  slam  dunk  for  any  advertiser  pushing 
anything  to  do  with  basketball;  clothing, 
footwear,  television  programming  —  not 
to  mention  all  those  advertisers  out  there 
who  can’t  wait  to  sell  me  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles  and  non-alcoholic  beer. 
Some  of  these  same  ideas  fall  under  the 
category  of  database  marketing. 

The  technologies  exist  to  deliver  me 
my  PN  today:  an  unwieldy  combination 
of  print,  fax,  on-line,  and  audiotex.  1  can 
find  and  assemble  my  PN  if  1  want  to 
spend  the  time,  but  not  even  consul¬ 
tants  have  the  time  —  unless,  of  course, 
they  are  billing  their  clients  for  same. 

The  PN  of  the  future  —  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  —  will  rely  upon  many  of  the  same 
editing  skills  and  talents  that  make  the 
great  American  newspaper  so  great.  You 
might  say  the  PN  will  be  as  much  about 
the  past  as  it  is  about  the  future. 


ClASSmCDS  BY  TEIBFHONB 


Audiotex  service 
wins  award 


To  make  the  connection 
between  Voice  News 
Network  and  your 
newsroom,  call  Kris 
Stenstrom  at  Tribune 
Media  Services  in  Chicago 


FREE  PRESS  PLUS,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  audiotext  and  fax-on-demand  ser¬ 
vice  branch,  has  won  the  1993  Golden 
Phone  Award.  The  award,  sponsored  by 
InfoText  Magazine,  is  given  for  the  best 
interactive  fax  program. 

Since  late  August,  a  series  of  infor¬ 
mational  fax  documents  have  been 
available  to  Free  Press  readers  through 
a  900  number. 

More  than  4,000  fax  orders  have 
been  fulfilled  since  then.  FPP  also  runs 
and  coordinates  a  series  of  other  ser¬ 
vices. 


435  N.  Michigan  Ave 
Suite  1500 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
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journalistic  process  mandated  by  tech¬ 
nological  changes’  that  compress  time, 
reward  computer  literacy,  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  interrelationship  between  local 
historical  events  and  global  trends. 

Pioneering  editors,  publishers,  adver¬ 
tising  directors,  authors  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  at  large  and  small 
media  organizations  —  including  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  the  Boston  Herald,  Adweek, 
Crain  Communications,  and  others  — 
have  increasingly  relied  on  the  services 
of  a  professional,  commercial  informa¬ 
tion  agency  specializing  in  computer-as¬ 
sisted  reporting  to  improve  the  editorial 
process,  increase  productivity  and  ROl, 
reduce  overhead,  and  publish  more  com¬ 
prehensive  products. 

Decentralize 

Until  the  mid-’80s,  computer-assisted 
reporting  primarily  meant  self-searching 
for  only  the  most  computer-literate  of 
editors  in  large  media  organizations  (giv¬ 


en  that  only  the  largest  of  media  compa¬ 
nies  could  afford  to  sustain  or  increase 
the  scope  of  their  library  and  informa¬ 
tion  resources).  However,  the  increase 
in  commercial  direct  marketing  activi¬ 
ties,  coupled  with  declining  newspaper 
advertising  revenues,  have  forced  news¬ 
paper  executives  to  reduce  library  and 
information  center  overhead. 

Journalists  have  always  closely  guard¬ 
ed  their  sources  and  the  methods  of  de¬ 
veloping  them.  However,  with  the  ease 
and  relative  low  cost  of  professional 
data  acquisition  assistance,  it  makes  no 
sense  for  newspaper  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  to  incur  excessive  data  acquisition 
costs. 

The  role  of  a  commercial  information 
agency  is  to  provide  professional,  afford¬ 
able  computer-assisted  reporting  services 
on  an  out-sourced  basis  to  help  editors 
and  publishers  contain,  reduce  and  cen¬ 
tralize  data  acquisition  costs,  improve 
journalistic  productivity,  and  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  sales.  An  independent,  com¬ 
mercial  information  agency  can  be  uti¬ 
lized  by  newspapers. 


Channel 
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nomics  of  newspaper  publishing. 

If  we  say  the  consumer  has  an  infor¬ 
mation  center  at  home  in  the  future, 
and  we’re  to  say  in  the  future  we  can 
deliver  the  news  or  the  information  the 
consumer  wants,  I  don’t  believe  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  pay  $15  to  $20  per 
page  to  get  that  fax.  Absent  that, 
where  is  the  revenue  going  to  come 
from  to  replace  the  dollars  generated  by 
advertising? 

A  large  percentage  of  the  newspaper 
is  advertising.  Do  you  want  10  fax 
sheets  of  which  six  are  advertising  to 
get  the  four  of  content?  I  don’t  think  so. 
The  25  to  30  cents  the  newspaper  costs 
on  the  newsstand  does  not  begin  to 
cover  the  publisher’s  cost.  Confronted 
with  basic  economics,  it  will  be  many, 
many  years  before  the  on  newsprint 
newspaper  disappears  from  the  scene. 

(Andreu'  Sutcliffe  is  president  of 
Tele'Publishing  Inc.) 


CLASSIFIED  HOME  ADVERTISEVG  FOR  THE  90s 

LISTEN  TO  HOMEtMK  Urn  AT 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Conference 

March  16th  in  the  Exhibition  Hall 
or  call  for  a  free  demonstration 
1-800-283-4690  ext.  118 


HOMETALK,  ESA  EXCLESIVEXY  OFFERED 
THROEGH  US  AUDIOTEX,  SAX  RAMOX,  CA 


"It's  a  trend  towards  one-stop 
shopping  in  Real  Estate  ..." 


Karen  Halladay 
President  of  Contra  Costa 
Board  of  Realtors 


"The  ability  to  let  home  buyers 
browse  through  home  listings 
is  the  key  to  making  sales  .  . 


Steve  King 
Broker/Owner  E.RJt. 
San  Ramon,  CA 


US  AUDIOTEX  newspaper  clients  include:  Contra  Costa  Times.  San  Diego  Union.  San  Mateo 
Times,  San  Jose  Mercury,  Marin  Independent  Journal,  The  Monterey  Herald,  The  Stockton 
Record. 

We  would  like  acknowledge  our  most  recently  added  clients:  The  Trenton  Times,  Bellow 
Publishing,  Les  Journal  (Canada),  and  The  Toronto  Star  (Canada). 
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If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 

We’ll  See  You  in  San  Francisco 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference,  Newspapers  &  Teleconununications  Opportunities: 
Voice,  Fax  and  Online  Services,  March  15-17, 1993  Grand  Hyatt,  San  Francisco 

The  following  companies  are  already  sending  representatives:* 


88  FAX  •  Abitibi-Price,  Inc.  •  ABRH  Information  Services  •  Accu-Weather  •  Advanced  Telecom  Services  •  Agencia  Estado  •  America 
Online  Inc.  •  Arizona  Republic  •  Associated  Press  •  ADBG  Publishing  •  Austin  American  Statesman  •  Bakersfield  Californian  •  Bell  Atlantic  -NSI 

•  Bell  Communications  Research  Inc.  •  Brite  Voice  Systems  •  Cableshare  •  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  •  Caller-Times  •  Caxton 
Newspapers  •  Centralia  Press  Ltd.  •  Chanute  Tribune  •  Chicago  Online  •  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  • 
Chronicle  Publishing  •  Cityline/Talk  Inc.  •  Classifacts  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Consulting,  Ltd.  •  Copley  Los  Angeles  •  Cox  Newspapers  • 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Deseret  News  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Detroit  News  •  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency  •  Dialog  Information  Services  •  Digital 
Drive  •  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  •  Direct  Research  Solutions  •  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  •  Downers  Grove  Reporter,  Inc.  •  Editor  &  Publisher  • 
EFAX  Communications  •  Enterconnect,  Inc.  •  Epsilon  Data  GmbH  •  European  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  •  Forms  on  Demand  • 
Fresno  Bee  •  Gannett  Company  •  HB  Productions  •  Huntsville  Times  •  Idaho  State  Journal  •  Independent  Newspapers  •  InfoDial  Inc.  • 
Information  Dialing  Services  •  InfoText  Magazine  •  Interactive  Publishing/Harte  Hanks  Co.  •  InterVoice  Ltd.  •  Joyce  Jillson  Communications 

•  Kansas  City  Star  •  King  Features  •  Knight-Ridder  •  Knight  -Ridder  Press-Link  •  La  Nacion  •  Las  Vegas  Sports  Consultants  •  Lewiston 
Sentinel  •  Lexington  Herald-Leader  •  LINK  Resources  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  •  MacDonald  Classified  Service  • 
Marketing  Games  •  Marketing  with  Technology  News  •  MarketLink  •  McClatchy  Newspapers  •  MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc.  •  Milwaukee 
Journal  •  Morning  News  Tribune  •  National  Catholic  Reporter  •  National  Newspaper  Association  •  Newsday  •  NYNEX  •  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers  •  Ocala  Star-Banner  •  Octel  Communications  •  Pacific  Bell  Information  Services  •  Pacific  Telesis  Group  •  Paget  Press  • 
Paradise  Post  •  PC  Flowers  Inc.  •  Perception  Technology  Corp.  •  Pioneer  Press  •  Plateau  Publications  •  Portsmouth  &  Sunderland  Newspapers 

•  Prodigy  Services  Company  •  Providence  Journal  •  QUNO  Corp.  •  RayK  Enterprises  •  Reno  Gazette-Journal  •  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  •  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  San  Francisco  Examiner  •  San  Jose  Mercury  News  •  Seattle  Times  • 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Standard  &  Poors  •  Star  Tribune  •  StarText  •  Strategic  Systems,  Inc.  •  SureFind  Classifieds  •  Tahoe  Telephone 
Directories  •  Tele-Publishing,  Inc.  •  Telecom  Finland  •  Telescan  •  The  Advocate  Newspapers  •  The  Antelope  Valley  Press  •  The  Birmingham 
News  •  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  •  The  Clayton  News-Daily  •  The  Dallas  Morning  News  •  The  Halifax  Herald  Ltd.  •  The  Herald  • 
The  Jersey  Journal  •  The  Kelsey  Group  •  The  Kelsey  Report  •  The  Kendallville  News  Sun  •  The  Morning  News  Tribune  •  The  Mowry 
Company  •  The  New  Yoik  Times  •  The  News  &  Observer  •  The  Nine  Call  Corp.  •  The  Oregonian  •  The  Ottawa  Citizen  •  The  Sacramento 
Bee  •  Singapore  Press  Holdings  •  The  Sports  Netwoik  •  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  •  The  Tennesean  •  The  Toronto  Star  •  The  Washington 
Post  •  The  Washington  Times  •  TimesFax  •  Tribune  Media  Services  •  Trinity  International  Holdings  Pic  •  TRX  Corp.  •  TV  Data  Technologies 

•  Uitgeversbedrijf  Tijd  N.V.  •  United  Provincial  Newspapers  •  Universal  Press  Syndicate  •  USA  Today  •  Voice  Information  Services  •  Voice 
Processing  Magazine  •  Voice  Response  Inc./  Lee  Enterprises  •  Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

*  List  is  as  of  February  20.  Many  firms  are  sending  multiple  delegates. 


Why  you  should  join  these  industry  leaders: 

1.  Telecommunications  services  are  not  a  fad.  You  need  to  understand 
how  you  can  use  them  to  benefit  your  paper. 

2.  54  speakers  will  participate  in  an  outstanding  program  of  16  panels. 

3.  This  is  the  one  conference  that  brings  together  experienced 
newspapers  and  the  most  important  vendors  in  one  place.  This  is  the 
most  cost  effective  way  to  meet  all  the  important  companies  involved  in 
interactive  media  in  newspapers. 


The  $795  fee  includes  all  sessions,  breakfasts,  lunches,  receptions  and  tabletop  exhibits. 
For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 


Growth  Of  Interactive  Services 


Year  Newspapers  Offering 

1989  . 45 

1990  . 112 

1991  . 450 

1992  . 1200 

1993  . 2000 

1994  . 2/00 

EST 


wv 
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dorsement  of  the  America  Online  tech-  one  can  match  in  their  markets,  and  an 
nology,  and  Knight-Ridder’s  San  Jose  unspoken  pact  with  readers  that  any 
Mercury  News  is  expected  to  announce  other  media  would  kill  for.  No  other 


daily  publishing  cycle.  Gannett’s  USA 
Today  International  group,  for  example, 
publishes  sports  scores  in  Europe  because 
the  readers  of  the  international  edition 
cannot  get  the  late  scores  from  the 
States  any  other  way.  The  Fresno  Bee  of¬ 
fered  free  Christmas  cookie  recipes  to 
readers,  and  were  deluged  by  the  re¬ 
sponse.  Fax  is  nothing  if  not  a  flexible 
tool  for  readers  and  newspaper  editors. 

Read  all  about  it:  The  hiture  shape  of 
the  print  newspaper  is  taking  place  at  a 
fax  machine  near  you. 

Consumer  On-line  Services 

The  phrase  consumer  on-line  services 
forces  the  reader  of  these  words  to  forget 
the  traumas  of  the  early  forays  by  newspa¬ 
pers  into  the  wilderness  of  electronic  me¬ 
dia.  The  experience  was  so  bad  —  and 
not  just  for  newspapers  —  that  the  word 
videotex  has  become  a  pejorative,  which 
all  of  the  high  priests  have  decided  to 
drop  from  the  language.Close  your  eyes 
and  it  is  as  if  Viewtron  and  Gateway  were 
the  newspaper  version  of  virtual  reality. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  have 
tried  to  crack  the  nut  of  consumer  on¬ 
line  services  for  more  than  10  years  with 
only  limited  success.  It  could  take  light- 
years  to  explain  all  the  difficulties,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  these  services  have 
historically  been  expensive,  hard  to  use, 
and  not  very  useful. 

This  combination  has  been  so  deadly 
for  newspapers,  that  we  are  forced  to  look 
to  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  Exception 
Number  One  is  and  remains  the  StarText 
service  provided  by  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  Text-only,  with  a  flat  monthly 
fee,  the  Star-Text  service  has  managed  to 
carve  out  a  profitable  niche  in  its  market, 
thanks  in  part  to  expertise  supplied  in  its 
infancy  by  the  Tandy  Corp.  based  in  Fort 
Worth. 

There  has  also  been  a  flurry  of  activity 
in  recent  months,  thanks  to  a  renewed 
marketing  effort  among  newspapers  by 
America  Online,  and  an  equity  invest¬ 
ment  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  which  has 
stuck  its  little  toe  and  other  bigger  digits 
into  many  electronic  media.  America 
Online  has  long  been  known  as  the  on¬ 
line  provider  with  the  best  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  for  Macintosh  and 
MS-EXDS  personal  computing  platforms. 
The  Tribune  has  been  particularly 
heartened  by  Apple  Computer  Inc.’s  en- 


an  agreement  to  be  an  America  Online 
affiliate  any  day. 

This  activity  is  the  most  promising 
news  in  consumer  on-line  services  in 
many  moons.  Most  of  the  other  national 
videotex  providers  —  Prodigy,  Com¬ 
puServe,  and  GEnie  —  have  shunned 
newspapers  because  of  their  local  nature. 
America  Online  believes  newspapers  can 
be  a  key  local  stake  in  the  ground  for  an 
on-line  service.  The  Beaumont  Enterprise, 
using  software  developed  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  has  also  plunged  ahead 
into  a  local  consumer  on-line  service  of 
its  own. 

Despite  this  second  wave  of  tremors, 
consumer  on-line  services  are  still  a 
question  mark.  We  know  it  can  be  done, 
and  we  know  it  can  be  done  profitably, 
but  we  also  know  the  road  is  long  and 
winding  and  unpaved. 

What’s  Next  for  Newspapers 

Newspapers  have  a  position  that  no 


media  has  the  pulse,  knowledge,  the 
confidence  of  its  consumers.  Telecom¬ 
munications  for  newspapers  is  a  door 
opener,  a  way  to  do  things  differently, 
but  also  a  way  to  do  things  it  has  never 
done  before.  To  boldly  go  —  wherever. 

There  are  many  open  questions  about 
how  our  dancing  dinosaur  ,  the  daily 
newspaper,  will  traipse  its  way  into  the 
future  of  the  Personal  Newspaper.  Gan¬ 
nett  and  Knight-Ridder  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  fund  advanced  development 
labs  to  define  what  the  newspaper  might 
look  like  in  the  next  century,  but  small¬ 
er  papers  are  just  as  caught  up  in  the  de¬ 
bate  over  everything  from  database  mar¬ 
keting  to  the  future  of  low-  cost,  pay- 
per-call  Nil  services. 

Every  newspaper  worth  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  the 
past  fits  into  the  future,  and  that  includes 
the  most  storied  names  in  the  annals  of 
the  industry,  not  just  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  but  Hearst,  Scripps,  and 
Pulitzer  too  —  one  hell  of  a  good  story. 


Are  Your  Personals 

GROWING? 


Perfect  Date '“Voice  Personals'  complete  package  of  services 
can  make  your  personals  more  profitable.  We  provide 
outstanding  camera-ready  pages  as  well  as  tested  promotion 
and  ad  renewal  plans.  And  with  Perfect  Date, 
you  get  the  greatest  revenue  possible. 

PREB  Evaluation! 

Send  or  fax  us  your  personals  page  at  no  obligation  for  a  free  evaluation. 
Find  out  how  Perfect  Date  can  make  your  personals  more  profitable. 


Stop  by  our 
exhibit  and 
show  us  your 
PERSONALS 


>4ccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  V/.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801 
Call  (814)  234-9601x400  Fax  (814)  238-1339 

Perfect  Date  is  o  port  of  MWX  Inc  on  Accu  Weathei  Inc.  subsidiary. 
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Accelerated  Voice 
25  Stillman  St.,  Ste.  200 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
Telephone:  (415)543-2773 
Fax:  (415)543-6398 

Key  Personnel:  Ted  Glenwright,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Jerry  Nardini,  Account  Executive. 

Products/Services;  Voice  processing  solu- 
tioirs  for  pay-per-call  applications,  including 
talking  personals,  talking  classifieds,  con¬ 
tests,  game  hints.  Accelerated  Voice  also 
provides  a  complete  service  bureau  and  in¬ 
bound  telemarketing  center. 

Accu'Weather  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Ave. 

State  College,  PA  16801 
Telephone  (814)  237-0309 
Fax:  (814)  238-1045 
Key  Personnel:  Dr.  Joel  Myers,  President; 
Sheldon  Levine,  Director  of  Sales;  Michael 
A.  Steinberg,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Perfect  Date™  is 
Accu-Weather’s  voice/print  personals  ser¬ 
vice.  Accu- Weather  makes  available  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  voice  services.  Also  provides  more 
tban  15  voice  platforms  to  FeatureFone  and 
other  voice  computers  and  via  the  AccuCall 
900#™  Service  Bureau.  Among  voice  fea¬ 
tures  are  weather  forecasts  for  more  than  200 
locations  around  the  world,  InstaSports™ 
real-time  sports  scoreboard,  lottery  results  for 
any  of  the  41  states,  soaps  and  horoscopes. 

Advanced  Communication 
Design  Inc. 

8030  Cedar  Ave.  So. 

Bloomington,  MN  55425 
Telephone:  (612)854-4000 
Fax:  (612)854-4000  ext.  123 

Key  Personnel:  Marco  Scibora,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Brian  Follett,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Audiotex  and  voice 
response  systems  used  for  information  access, 
talking  classifieds,  and  voice  mail  services. 

Advanced  Telecom  Services 

996  Old  Eagle  School  Rd. 

Wayne,  PA  19087-1806 
Telephone:  (215)964-9146 
Fax:  (215)  964-9117 

Key  Personnel:  Tom  Coffey,  President; 
Bob  Bentz,  Director  of  Marketing;  Bret  Dun¬ 
lap,  Chief  Financial  Officer;  Brad  Bierman, 
Senior  Account  Executive: 

Products/Services:  E-Z  Date  Voice  Per¬ 
sonals  —  We  provide  free  updates,  camera- 
ready  copy  and  the  ability  to  allow  rotary 
callers  to  participate.  FastScores  sports  score 
phone  —  updated  every  10  minutes  with  all 
the  latest  sports  scores  and  information.  The 
Psychic  Connection  -  Live  Psychic  advice  to 
your  readers.  VoteLine  2000  -  Gauge  public 
opinion  with  our  Advanced  Interactive 


VoteLine  Services.  Crossword  Puzzle  Answer 
Lines. 

All  My  Features  Inc. 

4140  N.  Bell 
Chicago,  IL  60618 
Telephone:  (312)  588-2288 
Fax:  (312)  588-4086 

Key  Personnel:  Mark  C.  Guncheon, 
President. 

Products/Services:  All  My  Features  Inc. 
provides  entertainment  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  features  to  the  print  and  electronic  me¬ 
dia,  including  daily  and  weekly  soap  opera 
summaries,  horoscope,  movie  reviews  and 
more. 


American  Communications 
&  Engineering 
2267  N.  Agate  Ct. 

Simi  Valley,  CA  93065 
Telephone:  (805)  581-3318 
Fax: (805)522-6789 

Key  Personnel:  Michael  W.  Edelson, 
President;  Michael  Minina,  Western  Sales 
Manager;  Bill  Rivell,  Eastern  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Developed  the  Inter¬ 
active  Voice  Exchange  Computer  (IVEC) 
and  used  this  equipment  to  build  a  state-of- 
the-art  service  bureau.  Network  Services 
Plus  (NSP).  NSP  combines  the  power  of  the 
IVEC  with  the  advantages  of  providing  and 
maintaining  toll-free  800  lines,  automated 
credit  card  billing  and  pay-per-call  900  lines. 


Amnex  Interactive 

(Formerly  Communication 
Technologies  Inc.) 

5  High  Ridge  Park 
Stamford,  CT  06905 
Telephone:  (203)  329-3800 
Fax:  (203)  322-2336 
Key  Personnel:  David  Lyoris,  President. 
Products/Services:  Offers  a  full  spectmin 
of  creative  voice  interactive  response  systems 
designed  to  provide  customer-paid  informa- 
tiom  entertainment  and  related  value-added 
services.  The  company  has  expertise  and  ex¬ 
perience  within  the  publishing  community 
as  a  ^rvice  bureau  and  in  designing  programs 
to  increase  circulation  and  stimulate  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  create  a  customer  database  pro¬ 
file,  stimulate  reader  responses,  promote 
reader  surveys,  and  institute  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  editors  and  readers. 


Applied  Voice  Technology  Inc. 
11410N.E.  122ndWay 
Kirkland,  WA  98083 
Telephone:  (206)820-6000 
Fax:  (206)820-4040 

Key  Personnel:  Dick  LaPorte,  President; 


Glen  Caganaugh,  Sr.  V.P.  Sales  &  Market¬ 
ing;  Tim  Wudi,  V.P.  U.S.  Dealer  Sales. 

Products/Services:  Advanced  call  pro¬ 
cessing  and  ipessaging  software  and  hardware 
for  companies  with  10-1,500  employees  per 
location.  Application  modules  include  Voice 
Mil,  Automated  Attendant,  Audiotex,  Net¬ 
working,  Automated  Agent,  Faxtext,  Fax 
Mail,  and  Fax  Response. 


Associated  Press 

Information  Services 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
Telephone:  (212)621-1585 
Fax: (212)621-5488 

Key  Personnel:  Chris  Pederson,  Director- 
Information  Services;  Michelle  Sagalyn, 
Product  Manager-Information  Services;  Julie 
Denny,  Product  Manager-Information  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Products/Services:  Offers  an  array  of  au¬ 
diotex  and  videotex  services  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  maintain  their  position  as  the  primary 
information  source  in  their  market.  AP  au¬ 
diotex  and  videotex  services  extend  dead¬ 
lines  around  the  clock  with  around-the- 
world  news  and  information.  Because  AP’s 
information  services  are  based  on  our  wire 
services,  they  mirror  a  newspaper’s  printed 
news  sections. 


AT&S 

3402  Femandina  Rd.,  Ste.  C 
Columbia,  S.C.  29210 
Telephone:  (803)  750-7279 
Fax:  (803)  798-0351 

Key  Personnel:  Steve  Rogers,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Marketing;  Dave  Swetnam,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-Operations. 

Products/Services:  Auto  Attendant, 
Voice  Mail,  Audiotex,  Fax  Mail,  Fax-Store- 
And-Forward,  Fax-On-Demand,  Talking 
Yellow  Pages,  Interactive  Voice  Response. 


Au(|io  Services  Inc. 

8140  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Ste.  301 
Dallas,  TX  75231 
Telephone:  (214)369-8491 
Fax:  (214)360-0737 

Key  Personnel:  Tim  Peters,  President; 
Scott  Bedford,  Executive  Vice  President- 
Operations;  John  Reed,  Executive  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident-Marketing;  Pat  Peters,  Product  Marrag- 
er-Newspapers. 

Products/Services:  The  nation’s  largest 
provider  of  interactive  audiotex  services 
through  its  IT  Network.  Products  in  over  60 
U.S.  markets  include  satellite-updated  news, 
weather  and  sports  information,  consumer 
information,  and  more.  Newspaper  products 
also  include  voice  classified  services  for  real 
estate  and  other  specialized  headings. 
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Audiotex  Directory 

&  Buyer’s  Guide 
P.O.  Box  25729 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9CX)25 
Telephone;  (310)479-3533 
Fax: (310)479-0654 

Key  Personnel;  Larry  Podell,  Publisher; 
Marcia  Shaw,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  Comprehensive  and 
widely  used  sourcebook  for  the  audiotex, 
voice  and  fax  processing  fields.  Newspaper 
can  easily  locate  what  it  needs  from  listings  of 
over  1,200  companies  providing  pay-per-call 
(900/976),  voice  respoitse,  voice  mail  and  fax 
technologies  or  services.  Listings  are  grouped 
in  over  100  product  and  service  categories, 
including  hardware  and  software,  vendors, 
telephone  companies,  service  bureaus,  audio 
program  producers  and  consultants. 

Audiotex  News  Inc. 

2362  Hempstead  Tpke.,  2nd  Floor 
East  Meadow,  N.Y.  11554 
Telephone:  (516)735-3398 
FAX:  (516)735-3682 

Key  Personnel;  Carol  Morse  Ginsburg, 
Editor  &.  Publisher;  Debra  A.  Velsmid,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor;  Sherwood  J.  Ginsburg,  Chief 
Financial  Officer. 

Products/Services;  Audiotex  News,  an 
independent  eight-page  newsletter,  covers 
trends  and  developments  in:  talking  yellow 
pages,  voice-enhanced  newspapers,  pay-per- 
call  applications,  industry  conferences,  mar¬ 
keting,  regulations  and  new  technology,  and 
much  more  related  to  major  900  participants, 
primarily  the  information  providers,  service 
bureaus  and  network  providers. 

Brite  Voice  Systems 

7309  E.  21st  No. 

Wichita,  KS  67206 
Telephone:  (316)652-6500 
Fax: (316)652-6800 

Key  Personnel;  Stan  Brannan,  President 
Chief  Executive  Officer;  R.D.  “Bud”  Calvert, 
National  Sales  Director;  Dan  Weatherford, 
Senior  Product  Manager;  Kyle  Rogg,  Market 
Manager. 

Products/Services;  Cityline6  is  an  adver¬ 
tiser-supported  audiotex  service  providing 
free  local  and  national  news,  weather,  sports 
and  entertainment  information  24  hours  a 
day  by  phone.  It  works  to  increase  ad  rev¬ 
enues,  enhance  customer  service,  build  loyal¬ 
ty,  establish  a  stronger  local  identity,  main¬ 
tain  a  leadership  image,  and  provide  interac¬ 
tive  polling  and  surveys. 

Bureau  One  Inc. 

1405  Delaware  Street 
Longview,  WA  98632 
Telephone:  (206)  636-2000 
Fax:  (206)  636-0016 


Key  Personnel;  Jay  S.  Shepard,  President; 
Chris  Schott,  New  Accounts  Director. 

Products/Services;  Bureau  One  Inc.  with 
over  4,000  pay-per-call  lines,  offers  publish¬ 
ers  the  country’s  largest  voice  personals  net¬ 
work.  Publishers  tap  into  this  network  by 
printing  the  personal  ads  in  their  local  area 
which  are  provided  weekly  in  a  camera-ready 
format.  Network  is  available  to  all  publishers 
on  a  generous  revenue-sharing  basis.  Publica¬ 
tions  can  also  build  their  own  unique  data¬ 
base  if  their  circulation  can  support  it.  Bu¬ 
reau  One  is  unique  in  providing  an  in-house 
“Voice  Personals  Doctor”  who  is  available  at 
no  charge  to  any  publication  looking  for 
ways  to  increase  voice  personals  revenues. 

Business  Network 

Communications  Inc. 

5143  Cass  Elizabeth 
Waterford,  MI  48327 
Telephone:  (313)  683-6060 
Fax;  (313)  683-8963 

Key  Personnel;  Michael  T.  Glaspie, 
Chairman;  Lee  Lerman,  CEO;  Michael 
Mammoccio,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services;  Offer  the  following 
services:  1 )  State-of-the-art  voice  mail  ser¬ 
vices  for  both  800  and  POTs  (plain  old  tele¬ 
phone)  applications.  2)  Custom  network  de¬ 
signing  which  enables  customers  of  clients  to 
be  connected  with  the  nearest  or  most  ap¬ 
propriate  office  or  contact  person,  automati¬ 
cally.  3)  Teleconferencing  setup  enabling  up 
to  one  thousand  callers  to  participate  in  ei¬ 
ther  live  or  interactive  mode,  for  regional  or 
even  nationwide  sales  meetings  or  briefings 
with  those  who  need  to  know. 

The  Business  Scribe  Inc. 

161-B  John  Jefferson  Road 
Williamsburg,  VA  23185 
Telephone:  (804)  229-0792 
Fax: (804)229-1797 

Key  Personnel;  Hal  Gieseking,  President; 
Bob  Atkinson,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services;  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  former  consumer  editor  of  Travel 
Holiday  magazine  and  past-president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  The 
company  develops  programming  for  leisure- 
oriented/travel  information.  Also  creates  and 
publishes  private-label  booklets  and  audio¬ 
cassettes  on  travel,  health,  business,  financial 
know-how  that  newspapers  can  market  to 
their  readership  under  their  name. 

Cascade  Technologies  Inc. 

1430  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018 
Telephone:  (212)  768-7380 
Fax:  (212)  878-7806 

Key  Personnel;  Neil  Swanson,  Sales  En¬ 
gineer 


Products/Services;  Cascade  Voice 
Tools™  is  a  high-level  application  generator 
for  creating  Interactive  Voice  Response  ap¬ 
plications.  With  Voice  Tools’  easy-to-use  in¬ 
terface,  professionals  can  create  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  telephone  applications.  Voice  Tools 
lets  up  to  24  callers  per  PC  access  a  voice-re¬ 
sponse  system,  while  providing  local  or  LAN 
access  to  ASCII,  dBASE,  Oracle,  and 
Btrieve  files,  multiple-host  sessions,  and 
faxback  capabilities. 

Centigram  Communications  Corp. 

91  E.  Tasman  Dr. 

San  Jose,  CA  95134 
Telephone;  (408)428-3671 
Fax:  (408)428-3733 

Key  Persoimel;  George  H.  Sollman,  Pres¬ 
ident/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Robert  M. 
Nugent,  Senior  Vice  President-Sales  and 
Marketing;  Elaine  Bruno,  Director-Corpo¬ 
rate  Communications. 

Products/Services;  Manufacturer  and 
marketer  of  audio  information  processing 
(AIP)  products.  AlP  enables  Centigram  to 
solve  communications  problems  by  provid¬ 
ing  OneCall  access  to  voice,  data  and  fax  in¬ 
formation  from  any  Touch-Tone  telephone. 
It  supports  a  wide  range  of  applications  in¬ 
cluding  voice  messaging,  automated 
attendant,  fax  capabilities,  interactive  voice 
response,  text-to-speech  technology,  and 
digital  networking  among  geographically  dis¬ 
bursed  systems. 

Communications 

Management  Service,  Inc. 

720  Bamum  Ave.  Cutoff 
Stratford,  CT  06497 
Telephone:  (800)233-7785 
Fax:  (203)  377-CMFAX 

Key  Personnel;  John  F.  Roy,  President; 
Daniel  F.  Rindos,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services;  Presently  handling 
audiotex  900  applications  for  our  own  publi¬ 
cations  and  in  joint  venture  with  other  pub¬ 
lishers.  Programs  include  Dial  &  Date  at 
1900-REPLY-NOW,  classified  ad  lines  at 
1900-820-SELL,  and  several  other  publica¬ 
tion-related  programs.  We  have  state-of-the- 
art,  computerized  call  processors  and  are  an 
exclusive  agency  of  AT&T. 

The  Computer  Group 

14  Ellis  Potter  Ct. 

Madison,  WI 53711 
Telephone:  (608)  273-1803 
Fax:  (608)  273-1435 

Key  Personnel;  Bob  Beecher,  Owner; 
Bmce  Crowder,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services;  ADS-ON-CALL:  au¬ 
diotext  system  designed  to  expand  readership 
and  increase  advertising  sales.  Readers  call  to 
place  classified  ads,  express  their  opinions. 
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take  surveys,  listen  to  talking  ads  or  access 
info  -  lines  with  sports,  business  and  commu¬ 
nity  news.  Installed  at  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers.  PERAD:  audiotext  system  for  doing 
personal  ads  without  using  900  numbers. 
Uses  local  telephone  numbers  but  still  allows 
you  to  charge  callers  by  the  minute.  No  need 
to  share  revenue  with  phone  company  or  ser¬ 
vice  bureau.  Systems  for  any  size  newspaper. 

Computer  Talk  Technology 

225  E.  Beaver  Creek,  Ste.  310 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario  L4B  3P4 
Telephone:  (416)  882-8000 
Fax:  882-5501 

Key  Personnel:  Mandle  Cheung,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officet:  Dave  Langley, 
Director  of  Sales;  Stephen  Smith,  Marketing 
Manager. 

Products/Services:  Primary  offering  is  the 
“Talking  Computer,”  a  proprietary  PC-based 
product  that  allows  telephone  callers  interac¬ 
tive  access  to  the  vast  amounts  of  informa¬ 
tion  found  in  a  computer  database.  The 
“Talking  Computer”  can  be  connected  to  a 
diverse  range  of  Telephone  Switches  (in¬ 
cluding  Northern  Telecom’s  SL-l  and  Cen¬ 
trex)  and  operated  in  communication  with 
virtually  any  host  computer. 

Consulting  Ad  Sales 
P.O.  Box  567 
Masitpee,  MA  02649 
Telephone:  (508)  477-9000 
Fax:  (508)  477-5478 

Key  Personnel:  Lloyd  R.  Adams,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Donald  A.  Grant,  Senior  Technical 
Consultant. 

Products/Services:  Complete  voice  and 
enhanced  fax  systems  and  services,  includ¬ 
ing:  advertiser  talking  phone  directory, 
restaurant  fax  menu  service,  fax  fulfillment 
services,  classified  response  voice  mail  sys¬ 
tems.  Service  includes  program  design,  sys¬ 
tem  specification,  installation,  sales  materi¬ 
als,  training  and  support.  Complete  Voice 
Production  including  scripts,  prompts  and 
professional  recording.  Complete  fax  graphic 
services. 

Copia  International 

1342  Avalon  Court 
Wheaton,  IL  60187 
Telephone:  (708)  682-8898 
Fax:  (708)  665-9841 

Key  Personnel:  Steve  A.  Hersec,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Dorothy  K.  Gaden,  Vice  President/ 
Marketing;  Terry  Flanagan,  Vice  President/ 
Engineering. 

Products/Services:  Fully  automated  Fax- 
on-demand  fax  engine  provides  unattended 
24-hour  Customer  Service  to  customers  re¬ 
questing  printed  materials.  Users  may  dial 


from  a  regular  or  a  fax  phone  to  receive  data. 
To  obtain  information,  users  respond  to 
voice  messages  by  pressing  a  series  of  Touch- 
Tones.  FaxFacts  features  include:  Broadcast 
capabilities  via  multi-line  FAX  Engine,  Soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  DID  (direct  inward  Dial), 
Remote  Image  Update  capabilities.  Credit 
Card  charge-per-fax  with  charge  clearing 
(not  just  an  algorithm  check),  and  automatic 
Fax  Mail  Box. 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Media  Business  Unit 
Digital  Drive,  MK02-2/B17 
Merrimack,  N.H.  03054 
Telephone:  (603)  884-0280 
Fax:  (603)  884-1903 

Key  Personnel:  Rich  Rahko,  Electronic 
Information  Delivery  Marketing  Manager; 
Jim  Bovay,  Newspaper  Marketing  Manager; 
Bob  Farquhar,  Vice  President;  Bob  Berube, 
Marketing  Communications  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Digital  offers  a  full 
range  of  Audiotex,  Fax  Publishing,  Fax-on- 
Demand,  Database  Marketing  and  Videotex 
applications.  Digital’s  family  of  personal 
computers,  workstations,  DECvoice  and 
Open  Fax  products,  along  with  special  inte¬ 
gration  and  networking  capabilities,  and  im¬ 
portant  applications  software  from  a  variety 
of  Digital  business  partners  can  help  to  im¬ 
prove  revenues,  provide  new  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  build  reader  information  database,  and 
increase  reader  loyalty. 

Digitcom  Communications  Corp. 

12923  Venice  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90066 
Telephone:  (310)  390-9798 
Fax:  (310)  390-1681 

Key  Personnel:  Jimmy  Chin,  President 
and  CEO;  Bob  Dunagan,  Sales  Manager; 
Dana  Oeertell,  Communications  Manager; 
Steve  Hamilton,  Vice  President  Engineering. 

Products/Services:  Digitcom  has  manu¬ 
factured  voice  processing  systems  for  over  six 
years.  Systems  include  Resound™  Voice 
Mail,  Auto  Attendant,  Audiotext,  Call  Pro¬ 
cessing,  Integrated  Voice  and  Fax,  Interac¬ 
tive  Voice  Response  (IVR),  Paging/Confer¬ 
encing,  Multi-Lingual  Systems  up  to  seven 
languages.  Hospitality,  Multimedia,  Net- 
wotKing,  TDD  and  T1  applications. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  300 

Princeton,  N.J.  08540-0300 
Telephone:  (609)  520-4903 
Fax:  (609)  520-4933 

Key  Personnel:  Tom  Pace,  Director- 
Voice  Information  Services;  Steve  Levene, 
Assistant  Director-Voice  Information  Ser¬ 
vices;  Marsha  A.  Stoltman,  Product  Manag¬ 
er/Voice  Information  Services. 


Products/Services:  Offers  the  Voice  In¬ 
formation  Network®,  a  customized  news  and 
information  service  offering  10  financial  pro¬ 
grams,  world  news,  sports,  weather  for  27 
major  cities,  ski  reports,  and  horoscopes  and 
soap  operas.  The  programs  are  written,  edit¬ 
ed  and  announced  by  the  Dow  Jones  broad¬ 
cast  journalists,  with  the  telephone  listener 
in  mind.  The  transmission  is  by  satellite  di¬ 
rectly  to  clients  or  their  service  bureaus,  pro¬ 
viding  up-to-the-minute  information 
throughout  the  day. 

Dragon  Systems  Inc. 

320  Nevada  Street 
Newton,  MA  02160 
Telephone:  (617)  965-5200 
Fax:  (617)  527-0372 

Key  Personnel:  James  Baker,  Ph.D., 
Chairman/CEO;  Patricia  Flynn  McKenzie, 
Director,  Marketing/Sales;  Janet  Baker 
Ph.D.,  President;  Esther  Agonis,  Marketing 
Communications  Manager. 

Products  Services:  Dragon  Systems  de¬ 
velops  and  markets  high-performance  speech 
recognition  for  personal  computers.  The 
company’s  primary  goal  is  to  bring  powerful 
speech  recognition  technology  to  all  com¬ 
puter  users.  Dragon  Systems  has  become  a 
market  leader  providing  state-of-the-art 
products  that  enable  computer  users  to  gen¬ 
erate  text  of  any  kind  by  speaking  instead  of 
typing.  Dragon  Systems  Authorized  Resellers 
offer  integrated,  voice-driven  solutions  cus¬ 
tomized  for  the  newspaper  publishing  envi¬ 
ronment. 


88  Fax 

PO  Box  50039 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93015-0039 
Telephone:  (805)  566-7101 
Fax:  (805)  687-6804 

Key  Personnel:  Dennison  Bolay,  Chair¬ 
man;  Harry  Weisbart,  President,  Robert  W. 
DeMott,  Chief  Operating  Officer. 

Products  Services:  88  Fax  furnishes  the 
public  with  up-to-the-minute  access  to  in¬ 
formation  on  items  for  sale  or  rent.  88  Fax 
provides  buyers  with  computerized  listings 
utilizing  proprietary  publishing  on  demand 
software. 

Electronic 

Tele-Communications  Inc. 

3605  Clearview  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30340 
Telephone:  (404)  457-5600 
Fax:  (404)  455-3822 
Key  Personnel:  James  S.  Fuller,  VP/Sales 
&  Marketing;  Doug  R.  Altman,  National 
Sales  Manager;  J.C.  Karl,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products  Services:  A  complete  line  of 
voice  and  call  processing  systems  for  all  tele¬ 
phone  information  announcement  applica- 
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tions  including:  audiotext,  customer  service, 
voice  mail  and  messaging,  music  on  hold, 
interactive  voice  response  applications,  time/ 
temperature/weather  announcement  systems, 
programming  services,  weather  forecasting, 
recording  studios  and  professional  voice  tal¬ 
ent.  Electronic  Tele-Communications  Inc. 
also  offers  comprehensive  service  and  support 
for  custom  turnkey  systems  and  software. 

Fujitsu  Networks  Industry  Inc. 

1266  East  Main  Street 
Stamford,  CT  06902 
Telephone:  (203)  326-2700 
Fax:  (203)  326-2702 

Key  Personnel:  Catherine  Sherwood, 
Marketing  Director. 

Products  Services:  Active  in  on-line 
information  service  software,  providing 
business  consulting,  application  software, 
computer  platforms  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  newspapers.  Specialize  in  on-line 
classified  ads,  plus  a  full  range  of  on-line 
service  applications  including  bulletin 
boards,  library  searching,  membership  di¬ 
rectories  and  electronic  marketing  statistics 
available. 

Gannett/USA  Today 
Information  Center 

1000  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22066 
Telephone:  (703)  276-5900 
Fax:  (703)  558-3870 

Key  Personnel:  M.  Blake  Barker,  EVP; 
Chris  Andrew,  Systems  Coordinator;  John 
Nosford,  Dir.,  Information  Services. 

Products  Services:  Audiotext  and  fax 
applications  via  900  and  800  credit  card  ac¬ 
cess  to  news,  sports,  financial  and  lifestyle 
information.  Services  are  available  on  a  rev¬ 
enue-sharing  arrangement  with  promotional 
partners. 

Ideal  Dial 

910  15th  Street,  #900 
Denver,  CO  80202 
Telephone:  (800)  582-DIAL 
Fax:  (303)  595-8707 

Key  Personnel:  Claudia  Dulude,  CEO; 
Michael  Coughlin,  Chief  Operations  Offi¬ 
cer. 

Products  Services:  800/900  Audiotext 
Services,  Talking  Classifieds-Personals, 
Stock  Quote-Weather-Sports,  Talking  Ads, 
fax  broadcast;  Fax  on  Demand. 

Innovative  Information  Services 
455  Gulf  Shore  Drive  #2 
Destin,  FL  32541 
Telephone:  (904)  837-0114 
or  (800)352-3488 

Key  Persoimel:  Ty  Andros,  Sales  Manager. 


Products  Services:  Info-Call  900  is  a 
flexible,  one-step,  turnkey  program  for 
newspapers  and  suburban  journals  that 
makes  clients  complete  providers  of  audio- 
tex  information,  interactive  value-  added 
audiotex  advertising  solutions,  and  catalog 
services  (voice  library  with  2,000  subjects): 
sports,  world  and  business  news,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  health  care  subjects,  camera- 
ready  advertising,  automated  polling  ser¬ 
vices,  datelines,  including  camera-ready 
classfieds  and  more  for  $100  per  month;  no 
minimums. 


Innovative  Technology  Inc. 

1000  Holcomb  Woods  Parkway 
Suite  422 

Roswell,  GA  30076 
Telephone:  (404)  998-9970 
Fax:  (404)  993-1420 

Key  Personnel:  John  Alderman,  Presi¬ 
dent  &  CEO;  Gary  Hylton,  Executive  Vice 
President;  Jared  Ogden,  CEO. 

Products  Services:  Innovative  Technolo¬ 
gy  Inc.  (ITI)  develops  and  markets  voice 
technology  products  to  businesses  with  10  or 
more  telephones.  The  current  product  mix 
includes:  the  Voice  Perfect  Receptionist 
Plus,  Voice  Perfect  PC  Packaged  Solutions, 
Voice  Perfect  IVR  Systems,  Voice  Perfect 
InfoCall,  Voice  Perfect  Audioforms,  Voice 
Perfect  Audioboard,  and  Voice  Perfect  De¬ 
velopment  Tools.  We  are  unique  and  have 
an  advantage  over  our  competition  at  this 
end  of  the  market  because  we  design  and  de¬ 
velop  both  the  audioboard  hardware  and  the 
software. 


Innovative  Telecom  Corp. 

One  Indian  Head  Plaza 
Nashua,  N.H. 

Telephone:  (800)688-7171 
Fax: (603)889-8411 

Key  Personnel:  Gene  Rosov,  President: 
Joseph  R.  Turchyn,  Vice  President-Market¬ 
ing;  Arthur  J.  Butt,  Vice  President-Opera¬ 
tions;  Diana  C.  Morris,  Assistant  to  Opera¬ 
tions  Vice  President. 

Products  Services:  A  major  provider  of 
800/900  number  and  fax  services.  In-house 
team  of  engineers  design,  build,  and  main¬ 
tain  all  of  the  call-processing  systems.  Prod¬ 
ucts  include  everything  from  800/900  Per¬ 
sonals  Voice  Mail  Systems,  the  Most  Valu¬ 
able  Player  Sports  Game  to  Letters  to  the 
Editor  and  Financial  Information.  Coming 
in  1993  are  Devotionals  by  respected  Christ¬ 
ian  leaders. 


INPHO  Inc. 

225  5th  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02142 
Telephone:  (617)  868-7050 
Fax:  (617)  868-5476 


Key  Personnel:  Steven  Kropper,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Fran  Rivkin,  Chief  Financial  Officer; 
Philip  Lovejoy,  Director  of  Marketing;  Bruce 
Kulik,  Director  of  Engineering. 

Products  Services:  INPHO  Inc.,  is  an  au¬ 
diotex  bureau  which  partners  with  major 
metro  newspapers  to  publish  databases  by 
telephone.  Our  mission  is  to  capitalize  on  the 
telephone  as  a  new  medium  providing  time¬ 
ly,  useful  or  entertaining  informaton.  IN¬ 
PHO  manages  these  elements:  1 )  Audiotex 
Network  (INPHO  owns  and  manages  the 
audiotex  network).  2)  Advertising  to  callers 
(provided  by  newspaper  partners).  3)  Sources 
of  information  (databases  provided  by  part¬ 
ners).  Long-term  contracts  and  INPHO’s 
marketing  strategy  tie  these  elements  togeth¬ 
er.  INPHO’s  library  of  software  and  scripts 
are  proprietary. 


Integrated  Communications  Ltd. 

885  Third  Avenue,  #330 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  230-2222 
Fax:  (212)  230-2223 

Key  Personnel:  Dr.  H.J.  Berger,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Jonathan  R.  Berger,  Vice  President; 
Sandra  Cortez,  Operations  manager. 

Products  Services:  800  and  900  services; 
we  write  special  software  for  NEL  telecom¬ 
munications,  all  kinds  of  voice  systems. 


Interactive  Media  Associates 
1 1  Eagle  Nest  Road 
Morristown,  N.J.  07960 
Telephone:  (201)  539-5255 
Fax:  (201)539-5711 

Key  Personnel:  Len  Muscarella,  Manag¬ 
ing  Director. 

Products  Services:  Interactive  Media 
Associates  provides  plarming,  development, 
and  marketing  expertise  to  companies 
preparing  to  offer  new  media  services  such 
as  audiotex,  facsimile,  and  videotex.  We  are 
expert  at  identifying  and  defining  opportu¬ 
nities  for  non-traditional  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation  and  advertising,  and  at  working 
through  the  myriad  of  issues  including  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and  software  evaluations; 
telecommunications  planning;  program¬ 
ming  specifications;  editorial  styleguides; 
etc. 


Interface  Group  Inc. 

747  Pacific  Avenue. 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84104 
Telephone:  (801)521-4600  ext.  9638 
Fax:  (801)  532-2626 

Key  Personnel:  Ron  Thornton,  General 
Manager;  Phil  Pearl,  Systems  Manager. 

Products  Services:  Interface  offers  au¬ 
diotex  systems  that  speak  back  information 
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about  recycling,  entertainment,  etc.  Virtu¬ 
ally  unlimited  branching  through  spoken 
menus  is  provided  to  Touch-Tone  callers, 
and  the  system  can  also  collect  information 
from  the  caller.  Talking  yellow  page  sys¬ 
tems  are  provided,  and  these  can  interact 
with  databases  located  across  local  area 
networks  or  on  other  computers.  Callers 
can  also  be  transferred  to  live  operators. 
Talking  classifieds  provide  a  mailbox  that 
buyers  call  into  to  listen  to  a  description  of 
the  item  for  sale,  and  leave  messages  for  the 
seller. 

The  Kelsey  Group 
1 14  Titus  Mill  Rd.,  Ste.  202 
Pennington,  N.J.  08534 
Telephone:  (609)  730-1000 
Fax:  (609)  466-0956 

Key  Personnel;  John  F.  Kelsey  111,  Man¬ 
aging  Director;  Pamela  S.  Kelsey,  General 
Manager;  Natalie  Kaye,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  A  leading  research 
and  consulting  firm  specializing  in  aspects  of 
voice  information  services  that  enhance  a 
newspaper  and  create  new  revenue  opportu¬ 
nities  by  offering  advertisers  more  sales  pow¬ 
er  and  readers  more  services.  In  addition  to 
consulting  for  selected  clients,  the  Audiotex 
Group  publishes  research  and  studies  on 
telecommunications  issues.  Call  to  receive  a 
free  copy  of  “24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of 
Talking  Newspapers”. 

King  Features  Syndicate 
235  E.  45th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Telephone:  (212)455-4000 
Fax:  (212)  983-6259 

Key  Personnel:  Paul  Eberhart,  Sales 
Manager. 

Products  Services:  For  daily  newspaper: 
Jacqueline  Bigar’s  Stars,  a  seven-days-a-week 
astrology  column  plus  two  900#  services: 
l)Five-Star  Forecast,  a  recorded  line  with 
compatibility,  extended  daily  forecast, 
monthly  forecast  and  The  Spoken  Tarot  op¬ 
tions;  and  2)  Live  Psychic  Connection,  an 
interactive  service  offering  callers  a  choice  of 
consultants,  including  astrologers,  psychics 
and  tarot  card  readers.  For  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers:  Natasha’s  Stars,  a  weekly  astrology  col¬ 
umn,  plus  two  900  services:  1)  a  recorded 
line  and  2)  Natasha’s  Psychic  Connection, 
an  interactive  service  offering  live  psychics, 
astrologers  and  tarot  card  readers. 

Lo/Ad  Communications 
P.O.Box  3235 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9005 1 
Telephone:  (800)  854-5623 
Fax:  (800)  626-5817 

Key  Personnel;  Nick  Loader,  President; 
Hal  Critz,  Director-National  Sales. 


Products/Services;  A  full-service  audio¬ 
tex  bureau  which  provides  free  consultation 
on  800/900  telemarketing  programs. 

MacroTel  International  Corp. 

6001  Park  of  Commerce  Boulevard 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33487 
Telephone;  (407)  997-5500 
Fax:  (407)  997-9922 

Key  Personnel:  Carlos  C.  Fernandes, 
President/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Frank 
Garcia,  Vice  President-Sales;  Richard 
Stamm,  Director  Technical  Operations; 
Richard  Frye;  Director  of  Marketing. 

Products/Services;  Manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribute  telephone  systems  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  and  voice-processing  systems.  These  in¬ 
clude  single-line  telephones,  KSUless  tele¬ 
phone  systems,  electronic-hybrid  key  and 
PABX  telephone  systems  (analog  &.  digital/ 
voice  &  data).  Voice  processing  systems  in¬ 
clude  automated  attendant,  directory  assis¬ 
tant,  transactional  processing,  multilingual, 
voice  mail,  audiotex,  customized  applica¬ 
tions,  and  system  integration. 

MarketLink  Inc. 

1550  East  79th  Street  Ste.  690 
Minneapolis,  MN  55425 
Telephone:  (612)  854-8717 
Fax:  (612)  854-8317 

Key  Personnel:  Dan  Johnson,  President; 
Gregory  Mohn,  Operations  Director;  Dan 
Lomax,  Chief  Engineer. 

Products/Services;  MarketLink™  Inc.  de¬ 
signs  and  builds  automated  marketing  sys¬ 
tems  that  link  businesses  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  using  the  full  power  of  the  public 
telephone  network,  combined  with  power¬ 
ful  computer  technology.  MarketLink’s  VI¬ 
TAL™  (Voice  Information  Telephone  Ac¬ 
cess  Link)  is  an  on-line,  automated  informa¬ 
tion  bank  providing  telephone  access  to 
thousands  of  up-to-the-minute  information 
items.  Marketlink  provides  VITAL  as  a 
turnkey  system  and  supports  it  with  market¬ 
ing  expertise  to  turn  automated  information 
sourcing  into  a  significant  profit  center. 

Micro  Voice  Applications  Inc. 

950  International  Center, 

900  2nd  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
Telephone:  (800)  553-0003 
Fax:  (612)  376-7481 

Key  Personnel:  Wayne  Miller,  President; 
Steve  Lazar,  Vice  President;  John  Flaa,  Market¬ 
ing  Director;  Michael  James,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:MicroVoice  is  an  au¬ 
diotext  service  bureau,  software  developer, 
voice-response  equipment  supplier  and  man¬ 
ufacturer.  We  develop  custom-designed  au¬ 
diotext  applications  specifically  for  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.  We  have  delivered  a  wide 


range  of  solutions  for  our  clients  such  as  talk¬ 
ing  personals,  employee  programs,  astrology 
lines,  general  information  lines,  fund-raising 
programs,  and  real  estate  lines.  Among  our 
list  of  over  300  clients  include  the  Boston 
Globe,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Detroit 
News/Free  Press,  Orange  County  Register, 
and  San  Francisco  Chronicle/Examiner. 

Multiverse  Communications 
148  West  77  Street,  Apt.  3A 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024 
Telephone:  (212)  580-0541 
Fax:  (212)362-4383 

Key  Personnel:  Arnold  Bob,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  dVOICE  is  an  interac¬ 
tive  voice-response  system.  It  allows  newspa¬ 
pers  and  iriE^ines  to  create  virtually  hundreds 
of  applications.  Some  possible  uses  of  dVOlCE 
are  bingo  lines,  job  lines,  and  real  estate  lines. 

Music  Access  Inc. 

90  5th  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11217 
Telephone:  (718)  398-2146 
Fax;  (718) 230-5539 

Key  Personnel:  Bar  Biszick,  President  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director;  Mike  Gunderloy,  General 
Manager;  Ken  Scrudato,  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentative. 

Products/Services:  A  leading  interactive 
telephone  music  preview  service  exposing 
thousands  of  excerpts  of  new-breaking  com¬ 
mercial  recordings  on  toll-free  800,  local/ 
long-distance  lines,  and  pay-per-call  900. 
Music  Access  service  bureau  centralizes  li¬ 
censing,  studio  editing,  promo  collection, 
marketing  and  transmission  services.  Current 
clients:  In  Tune  Marketing  (formerly  Touch 
Tunes);  Spin,  Sassy,  Dirt,  and  YSB  maga¬ 
zines;  Chicago  Sun  Times;  Rounder/Round 
Up  Records  and  Flying  Fish  catalog  mail  or¬ 
der.  Music  Access  was  nominated  “Most  In¬ 
novative  Application  of  1991.”  Creator  of 
Village  Voice’s  “Bud  Band  Notes”  club  and 
concert  line.  To  cost-effectively  expand/en¬ 
hance  print  features/reviews,  provide  a  val¬ 
ue-added  incentive  for  advertising,  support 
local  record  retail,  clubs  and  theaters. 

The  Nine  Call  Corp. 

53  Winchester  Street 
Newton,  MA  02161 
Telephone:  (617)  494-9225 
Fax:  (617)  965-9794 

Key  Personnel:  Joe  Sulmar,  President; 
Bill  Gundling,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Specialists  in  audiotex 
operations  serving  the  publishing  communi¬ 
ty.  Offers  many  of  the  key  components  to 
successful  audiotex  ventures.  Along  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  conception  and  development 
of  programs,  offers  technical  expertise,  facili¬ 
ties,  staffing  services  and  strategic  alliance 
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options.  Helps  publishers  project  an  innova¬ 
tive  image  while  accomplishing  the  goals  of 
increased  advertising,  circulation,  reader  in¬ 
volvement  and  revenue. 

The  “900”  Advertising  Club 
P.O.  Box  5048 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92662 
Telephone;  (714)  721-9280 
Fax:  (714)  721-8478 

Key  Personnel:  Keith  Mueller,  Executive 
Director. 

Products/Services:  We  provide  low-cost 
advertising  availabilities  to  our  900#  l.P.’s. 
We  buy  large  bulk  space  always  and  co-op  it 
to  our  members  (currently  over  500).  We  are 
always  interested  in  talking  with  publications 
who  have  remnant  space  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  at  low  rates  for  our  members. 

Octel  Communications  Corp. 

890  Tasman  Drive 
Milipitas,CA  95035-7439 
Telephone:  (408)  321-2000 
Fax:  (408)  946-1720 

Key  Personnel:  Douglas  C.  Chance,  Pres¬ 
ident/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Robert  Cohn, 
Chairman;  Gary  Wetsel,  Chief  Financial  Of¬ 
ficer. 

Products/Services:  Octel  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  (NASD-.OCTL)  designs,  manu¬ 
factures,  services  and  markets  a  complete  line 
of  voice  information  processing  servers  and 
software.  These  systems  solve  a  range  of  com¬ 
munications  problems  by  allowing  callers  to 
access  multiple  information  sources  —  voice, 
data,  image  —  during  a  single  Touch-Tone 
telephone  call.  The  servers  are  sold  in  North 
America,  Europe  and  the  Pacific  Rim  to  For¬ 
tune  1,000,  multisite  corporations,  telephone 
companies  and  cellular  service  providers. 

On  Hold  Production 

266  Harristown  Rd.  Ste.  203 
Glen  Rock,  N.J.  07452 
Telephone:  (800)  666-6465 
Fax:  (201)  445-4653 

Key  Personnel:  Neil  Fishman,  President; 
Harvey  Edelman,  Marketing  Director;  An¬ 
drew  Begnoche,  Operations  Director;  Leslie 
Silverman,  Customer  Service  Director. 

Products/Services:  Custom  message-on- 
hold  systems  and  audio  programs  for  business 
use.  Also  audio  production  services  for  voice 
mail  prompts,  answering  machines,  etc. 

Perception  Electronic 

Publishing(Division  of 

Perception  Technology) 

40  Shawmut  Road 
Canton,  MA  02021 
Telephone:  (617)  821-0320 
Fax:  (617)821-2114 


Key  Personnel:  Todd  Crandell,  Vice 
President;  Chris  Stokes,  Marketing  Director; 
Jim  Finlay,  Operations  Director;  Brian  Stien- 
stra.  Engineering  Director. 

Products/Services:  Perception  Electronic 
Publishing  designs,  manufactures,  markets 
and  supports  the  VoicePrint  Series  of  audio- 
tex  systems.  The  company  also  produces  au¬ 
dio  programming  on  the  BDR  Audio  Net¬ 
work,  North  America’s  largest  source  of  au- 
diotex  information  with  more  than  2,000 
audio  programs  covering  a  wide  range  of  top¬ 
ics.  PEP  specifically  develops  products  and 
services  aimed  at  media  companies  wanting 
to  provide  enhanced  information  sevices,  in¬ 
cluding  directory  publishers,  newspapers, 
magazines,  900  service  bureaus,  radio  and 
television  stations. 

PressLink  Inc. 

One  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  R  33132 
Telephone:  (305)  376-3818 
Fax:  (305)  376-3993 

Key  Personnel:  Rick  Blair,  President; 
Michael  O’Bryon,  Manager-Product  Devel¬ 
opment;  Tom  Priddy,  Managing  Editor;  Don 
Kent,  Special  Projects  Manager;  Mary  Flana¬ 
gan.  Business/Operations  Manager. 

Products/Services:  An  electronic  service 
designed  to  facilitate  the  electronic  delivery 
of  graphics  text  and  photos  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  worldwide.  PressLink  packages 
and  delivers  information  for  use  with  person¬ 
al  computers  using  local  phone  lines.  Some 
of  the  largest  providers  of  information  to  the 
media  use  PressLink  to  deliver  their  products 
to  more  than  50  countries  worldwide.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  easy-to-use  electronic  mail  feature 
makes  it  possible  for  customers  to  manage 
their  communications  more  efficiently. 

RENEW  Interactive  Services  Inc. 

41  Vreeland  Avenue 
Totowa,  N.J.  07512-1100 
Telephone:  (201)  890-0889 
Fax:  (201)  890-0924 

Key  Personnel:  Henery  Werner,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  John  Hogen, 
Jr.,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Preprogrammed  na¬ 
tional  date  line,  astrology,  live  psychics  and 
other  programs  designed  to  add  revenue  or 
promote  readership  and  loyalty.  Outdial  pro¬ 
grams  for  subscription  or  renewals.  Custom- 
designed  programs  are  a  specialty. 

Rbetorex  Inc. 

200  E.  Hacienda  Avenue 
Campbell,  CA  95008 
Telephone:  (408)  370-0881 
Fax:  (408)  370-1171 

Key  Personnel:  Alan  Wokos,  President; 
Mike  Ross,  Director  of  Sales/Marketing;  Eve¬ 


lyn  Elkins,  Marketing  Communications. 

Products/Services:  Rhetorex  manufac¬ 
tures  DSP-based  voice  processing  boards  that 
are  used  in  audiotex,  fax-on-demand,  IVR, 
voice  mail,  automated  attendant,  and  many 
other  applications.  Our  value-added  resellers 
offer  a  broad  range  of  applications  —  genera¬ 
tors,  tool  kits,  and  ready-to-go  software  that 
allow  custom  programming  for  each  newspa¬ 
per’s  needs.  Rhetorex  products  are  available 
in  two,  four,  and  24-port  versions,  in  either 
analog  or  digital  format. 

ROLM,  A  Siemens  Co. 

4900  Old  Ironsides  Drive,  P.O.  Box  58075 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95052-8075 
Telephone:  (408)  492-2000 
Fax:  (408)492-2160 

Key  Personnel:  Peter  Pribilla,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Roger  Bacon, 
Vice  President  of  Marketing. 

Products/Services:  ROLM  manufactures, 
sells  and  supports  private  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems  for  organizations  with  30  to 
2,000  lines,  as  well  as  for  multisite  and  multi¬ 
national  enterprises.  Voice  applications  in¬ 
clude  the  PhoneMail  product  line,  ISDN  ap¬ 
plications,  networking,  PBX/computer  appli¬ 
cations,  automatic  call  distribution,  voice 
response  units,  call  detail  recordings,  dialed 
number  identification  service  and  automatic 
number  identification. 


Scberers  Communications  Inc. 

575  Scherers  Court 
Worthington,  OH  43085 
Telephone:  (800)  356-6161 
Fax:  (614)  847-2395 

Key  Personnel:  Gordon  Scherer,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer,  Ken  Stofflet,  Di¬ 
vision  Manager/Voice  Technologies  Group; 
Dave  George,  National  Account  Executive. 

Products/Services:  Scherers  Communica¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  country’s  leading  voice  pro¬ 
cessing  service  bureaus,  offering  an  array  of 
services  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Scherers’ 
voice  personals  product,  VoiceAd™,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  competitive  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Scherers  also  offers  Voice  Classifieds, 
800/900  Audiotext,  Interactive  Voice/Fax,  in¬ 
cluding  Fax-On-Demand  and  ExecuFax"". 


Spanlink  Communications 
126  No.  3rd  Street,  Ste.  408 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
Telephone:  (612)  376-8100 
Fax:  (612)  376-8170 

Key  Personnel:  Barb  Doberman,  Western 
Regional  Sales  Manager;  Dave  Yooker,  Cen¬ 
tral  Regional  Sales  Manager,  Ellen  McGinty, 
Eastern  Regional  Sales  Manager;  Kevin  Av¬ 
ery,  Southern  Regional  Sales  Manager,  Julie 
Steen,  Twin  Cities  Regional  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Spanlink  Integrates/ 
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customizes  AT&T  voice  processing  products: 
1)  Audix  Voice  Power  answers  incoming 
calls,  allows  subscribers  to  leave  messages 
when  operators  are  unavailable,  and  provides 
voice  mail  to  the  newspaper;  2)  Conversant 
(CVIS)  offers  interactive  voice  response  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  24-hour  customer  service 
(vacation  starts/stops,  address  changes, 
billing  inquiries)  and  provides  outbound  call 
management;  3)  Fax  Attendant  provides  fax 
mailboxes  for  the  newspaper  and  automati¬ 
cally  transmits  faxes  in  response  to  requests 
(e.g.,  ad  rate  cards);  4)  FLUENT  Informa¬ 
tion  System  (an  integrated  audiotex  system) 
provides  callers  with  menus  from  which  to 
access  departments,  advertisements  and  bul¬ 
letins,  including  satellite  capability. 

Speak  Out  America  Inc. 

45  Lyme  Road,  Ste.  210 
Hanover,  N.H.  03755 
Telephone:  (603)  643-8873 
Fax:  (603)  643-6459 

Key  Personnel;  David  Davies,  President; 
George  Brinley,  Vice  President/Marketing; 
Sherri  Roy,  Operations  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Speak  Out  America 
Inc.  is  an  interactive  opinion  polling  line  on 
900  numbers.  It  provides  Pro  and  Con  edito¬ 
rial  commentary  on  new  issues  every  week.  It 
also  allows  the  caller  to  record  his  opinion 
online  to  sample  commentary  left  by  other 
callers.  The  900  number  and  polling  results 
are  provided  free  to  the  newspaper.  Congress 
and  White  House.  We  also  offer  the  nation’s 
largest  area  code-driven  dating  line.  Over 
300,000  recorded  personal  ads  on-line. 

SpectraFax  Corp. 

209  South  Airport  Road 
Naples,  FL  33942 
Telephone:  (813)  643-5060 
Fax:  (813)  643-5070 

Key  Personnel:  Michael  R.  DeMas,  Vice 
President/Marketing  and  Sales;  Suzanne  P. 
Giddings,  Marketing  Assistant. 

Products/Services:  SpectraFAX’s  Special 
Request®  provides  a  variety  of  alternate  pub¬ 
lishing  means  for  newspapers  to  deliver  in¬ 
formation  to  subscribers  or  non-subscribers 
via  fax.  Fax  broadcast  of  newsletters,  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  customer-specific  news  articles, 
providing  stock  or  option  information  on  de¬ 
mand  are  all  examples  of  applications  already 
working  with  Special  Request.  The  result  for 
a  newspaper  is  providing  fax  delivery  or  re¬ 
trieval  of  information  on  a  real-time  basis  to 
increase  revenue  at  lower  costs. 

SportsTicker 

Harborside  Financial  Onter, 

600  Plaza  Two 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07311 
Telephone:  (201)  309-1200 
Fax:  (201)  860-9742 


Key  Personnel:  Pater  Bavasi,  President; 
Rick  Alessandri,  Vice  President;  Lou  Mona¬ 
co,  Director — Marketing  Services;  Joe  Car- 
nicelli.  Managing  Editor. 

Products/Services;  SportsTicker  is  the 
leading  supplier  of  instant  sports  information 
for  alternate  media  applications  including 
audiotex,  videotex,  cabletex,  fax  services, 
multimedia,  and  other  forms  of  electronic 
publishing.  SportsTicker  is  the  sports  news 
and  information  division  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Sprint  TeleMedia 

6666  W.  110th  Street 
Overland  Park,  KS  6621 1 
Telephone:  (800)  735-5900 
Fax:  (913)  661-8008 

Key  Personnel:  Adrian  Toader,  Vice 
President/General  Manager;  Pat  Lynch, 
Marketing  Director;  Nick  Sample,  National 
Sales  Director. 

Products/Services:  Sprint  TeleMedia 
provides  telemedia  services  (interactive 
voice  and  facsimile  services  accessible  by  900 
and  automated  800  numbers)  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry.  Telemedia  can  be  used  to  iden¬ 
tify  potential  new  subscribers,  increase  reader 
involvement,  build  revenue  from  new 
sources,  build  a  qualified  database,  enhance 
reader  and  advertiser  relationships,  decrease 
net  costs,  improve  management  informa¬ 
tion  and  conduct  market  research. 


Stockalert  Inc. 

7000  Boulevard  East 
West  New  York,  N.J.  07093 
Telephone;  (201)  854-0499 
Fax:  (201)854-4971 

Key  Personnel:  James  S.  Teicher,  Presi¬ 
dent;  J.  Mala  Bawer,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  Stockalert  Inc.,  offers  a 
flexable,  cost-effective  means  of  “private  la¬ 
beling,”  a  24-hour  Touch-Tone  telephone  in¬ 
teractive  financial  information  service.  Cost- 
conscious  companies  —  at  almost  zero  risk  — 
can  offer  their  own  unique  real-time  financial 
information  service  with  absolutely  no  in¬ 
vestment  in  hardware  or  software.  Stockalert 
Inc.  provides  this  easily  customized,  fully 
packaged  service  entree  to  banks,  brokerage 
firms,  media  and  information  companies  — 
critically  acclaimed  as  “technically  the  most 
sophisticated  and  easiest  to  use  service.” 
Products  include  Stockalert®  equities  service 
and  FuturePhone®  commodities  service. 

Strategic  Telemedia  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1 162,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
Telephone:  (212)  366-0895 
Fax;  (212)  366-0897 

Key  Personnel:  Mark  Plakias,  Managing 
Director;  Daniel  M.  Miller,  Vice  President; 


Bruce  Kushnick,  Vice  President;  James  Ivers, 
Director-Operations. 

Products/Services:  Specialists  in  informa¬ 
tion  services,  STM  is  a  market  research  and 
consulting  firm  helping  the  daily  newspaper 
industry  understand  interactive  telecommu¬ 
nications  service  offerings  from  telephone 
companies  and  other  suppliers.  Offer  cus¬ 
tomized  consulting  services  and  publications 
to  assist  newspapers  in  applying  interactive 
voice  video  and  multimedia  to  their  print 
products. 

SureFind  Classifieds 
520  Pike  Tower,  Ste.  1701 
Seattle,  WA  98101 
Telephone:  (206)  624-7100 
Fax:  (206)  624-2349 

Key  Personnel;  James  E.  LaLonde,  Presi¬ 
dent;  David  Samuelson,  Vice  President;  Curt 
Logan,  Vice  President;  John  Star,  National 
Sales  Director. 

Products/Services;  SureFind  is  a  multi- 
media  information  system  company.  We  de¬ 
sign  multimedia  databases  with  interfaces 
that  allow  consumers  to  easily  navigate  these 
databases.  Our  first  suite  of  applications, 
SureFind  Classified  By  Telephone,  recently 
won  the  InfoText  Magazine  Golden  Phone 
award  for  the  “Most  Innovative  Product  of 
the  Year.”  SureFind  is  the  multimedia  solu¬ 
tion  to  thriving  in  the  information  networks 
of  both  the  present  and  the  future.  Our  prod¬ 
ucts  are  market-tested  and  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  benefits  to  consumers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  alike  —  and  to  create  new  revenue  op¬ 
portunities  for  our  partners. 

System  Guides 
31  Sand  piper  Strand 
Coronado,  CA  92118 
Telephone:  (619)  575-6974 

Key  Personnel:  James  G.  Root,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chairman. 

Products/Services:  VoiceGuide  is  a  full- 
featured,  multiline  voice  response  sytem  ca¬ 
pable  of  satisfying  most  any  applications  cov¬ 
ering  the  voice  mail,  auto-attendant,  tele¬ 
marketing  and  bulletin  board  areas.  System 
Guides  also  provides  —  generally  without  an 
extra  charge  —  custom  applications  designed 
to  meet  a  specific  customer’s  requirements. 

Talking  Classifieds 

885  Third  Ave.,  Ste.  330 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  230-3330 
Fax:  (212)  230-2317 

Key  Personnel:  Joseph  Randazza,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Michael  Waresk,  Account  Executive; 
Jonathan  Ewert,  Sales  Manager;  Kitty 
Vance,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Audio  Ad’s  corporate 
mission  is  to  provide  a  full  range  of  audiotext 
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products  to  the  newspaper  industry  with  no 
capital  cost,  to  enhance  advertising  and  add 
additional  source  of  revenue.  Offers:  1 )  900 
voice  personals;  Prescreening/camera-ready 
typesetting  available.  Newspapers  receive  up 
to  95%  of  the  voice  revenue  with  unlimited 
messages,  no  setup  fees,  no  minimums.  Com¬ 
plete  turnkey  marketing  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram;  2)  Talking  Classifieds:  On-site  service 
bureau  for  recruitment-automotive-real  es¬ 
tate-private  party  (currently  in  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Rocky  Mountain  News).  3)  Fax-on- 
demand. 


Telecompute  Corp. 

1275  K  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  10005 
Telephone:  (800)  USA-VOICE 
Fax:  (800)  533-2FAX 

Key  Personnel:  Warren  Miller,  President; 
Paul  Busick,  Director  of  Operations;  Bob 
Hume,  Director  of  Sales. 

Products/Services:  Polling,  reader  re¬ 
sponse/opinion  survey,  puzzles,  promotions, 
‘personals,’  name/address  marketing,  order 
fulfillment,  news  updates,  ‘talking  ads’  and 
more  via  800/900/audiotext  on  ‘turnkey*  ba¬ 
sis. 

Tele-Disc  Services  Inc. 

33  Great  Neck  Road 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.  11021 
Telephone:  (516)  466-0404 
Fax:  (516)  466-0476 

Key  Personnel:  Ronald  Blan,  President; 
Loni  Barocas,  Marketing;  Rick  Fierberg,  Op¬ 
erations. 

Products/Services:  Tele-Disc  is  a  full  ser¬ 
vice  audiotext  service  bureau  and  equipment 
provider.  Utilizing  our  own  equipment,  we 
can  be  your  joint-venture  partner  or  services 
provider  for  personals,  voice  capture,  promo¬ 
tions  and  contests,  locator  services,  and  au¬ 
diotext  services.  We  can  provide  you  with 
your  own  equipment  and  all  application  im¬ 
plementation  and  training.  We  work  with 
AT&T,  MCI  and  Sprint.  Also  offering  fax 
broadcast  and  retrieval,  transcription  and 
fulfillment  services,  remote  access,  detailed 
reports,  fraud  control,  scripting  services,  and 
professional  voice  production. 

Teleflix  Inc. 

20000  Horizan  Way  Ste.  180 
Mount  Laurel,  N.J.  08054 
Telephone:  (609)  727-1400 
Fax:  (609)  727-7977 

Key  Personnel:  Steven  B.  Katinsky,  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Products/Services:  Teleflix  produces  and 
distributes  Audio  Trailers,  Synopses,  Parent’s 
Information,  Coming  Attractions,  Inter¬ 
views  with  stars  and  directors  and  a  theatre 
locator  for  newspaper’s  on-line  audiotext  ser- 
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vices.  The  Movie  Hotline  service  is  platform 
independent  and  may  be  utilized  on  any 
voice  processing  system.  Updates  are  avail¬ 
able  on  magnetic  media  or  as  uploads  from  a 
paper’s  current  voice  information. 


Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

126  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 
Telephone:  (800)  874-2340 
Fax:  (617)636-7977 

Key  Personnel:  Andrew  Sutcliffe,  Presi¬ 
dent;  David  Dinnage,  Vice  President;  Andy 
Kramer,  National  Sales  Manager;  Cindy 
Reid,  Director  of  Client  Services. 

Products/Services:  Owned  and  operated 
by  newspaper  publishers,  Tele-Publishing 
Inc.  (TPI)  is  widely  recognized  as  an  iimova- 
tor  and  leader  in  providing  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  audiotex  enhancements  for  newspapers. 
TPI  developed  Personal  Call®,  the  nation’s 
first  successful  application  for  newspaper 
voice  personals.  TPI  has  also  developed  and 
implemented  other  sophisticated  interactive 
audiotext  applications  for  newspapers.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  offering  state-of-the-art  to  audiotex 
services,  TPI  specializes  in  providing  client 
services,  complete  marketing  and  consulting 
expertise  to  newspapers. 


TeleSystems  Marketing  Inc. 

1 1320  Random  Hills  Road,  Ste.  2(X3 
Fairfax,  VA  22030 
Telephone:(703)  385-1212 
Fax:  (703)  385-2091 

Key  Personnel:  Harry  N.  Dirks,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President;  Igor  Filippides,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  of  Marketing/Sales. 

Products/Services:  TeleSystems  Market¬ 
ing  Inc.  provides  PC-based  call  manage¬ 
ment.  TeleSystems’  dialers  are  fast,  easy-to- 
use  and  affordable.  They  solve  the  biggest 
problem  of  circulation  development,  low 
production.  Less  than  15  minutes  of  each 
hour  dialing  manually  is  spent  actually  talk¬ 
ing  to  potential  subscribers.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  wading  through  busies,  an¬ 
swering  machines,  etc.  Our  newspaper 
clients  tell  of  up  to  40%  measurable  increas¬ 
es  in  results  using  our  systems. 


TelSpan  Inc. 

1099  N.  Meridian  Street,  Ste.  Ill 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Telephone:  (317)  630-2800 
Fax:  (317)  630-2808 

Key  Personnel:  J.  Bruce  Laughrey,  Presi¬ 
dent;  David  R.  Waltman,  Vice  President/ 
General  Manager. 

Products/Services:  The  full-service  au¬ 
diotex  service  bureau.  TelSpan  has  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  and  professional  ex¬ 


pertise  to  meet  newspaper  telepromotional 
needs.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how 
utilizing  a  TelSpan  800/900  Number  Pro¬ 
motions  can  enhance  your  publication: 
Create  new  readership  and  customer  loyal¬ 
ty;  Develop  a  new  source  of  revenue;  Cus¬ 
tom-design  promotions  to  the  needs  of  your 
publication;  Create  a  r.ew  method  of 
polling;  Market  subscriptions  via  900  num¬ 
bers;  Build  valuable  databases  from  which 
to  market;  Incorporate  easily  accessed  turn¬ 
key  p,  T  ms;  A  new  method  of  leaving  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor. 


Tribune  Media  Services 
64  E.  Concord  Street 
Orlando,  FL  32801 
Telephone:  (800)  523-8923 
or  (800)  322-3068 
Fax:  (407)  839-5641 

Key  Personnel:  David  D.  Williams,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Michael  Sil¬ 
ver,  Marketing/Business  Development  Di¬ 
rector;  Meredith  Halpem,  Marketing/Busi¬ 
ness  Development  Director;  Kris  Stenstrom, 
VNN  Account  Executive. 

Products/Services:  Our  900  products  gen¬ 
erate  reader  involvement  and  revenue  with¬ 
out  capital  investment,  increased  overhead, 
or  long-term  commitments.  Products  in¬ 
clude:  Joyce  Jillson  Personal  Horoscope; 
Joyce  Jillson  Live  Astrologers;  Sports  and 
Horse  Racing  Hotlines;  Lottery  Results  Hot¬ 
line;  TMS  Crossword  Puzzle  Answer  Line; 
900  Polling;  PDR®  Prescription  Info-line; 
Soap  Opera  Reviews;  Dow  Jones  QuickCall; 
Used  Auto  Appraisal;  Voice  Personals  and 
Resume  Programs;  Customized  Product  De¬ 
velopment. 


United  Media 

2(X)  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10166 
Telephone:  (800)  221-4816 
Fax:  (212)  692-3758 

Key  Personnel:  David  Hendin,  Senior 
Vice  President/Editorial  Director;  Brad 
Bushell,  Vice  President-Newspaper  Market¬ 
ing/Sales;  Lisa  Klem  Wilson,  National  Sales 
Manager;  David  Sawyer,  Audiotex  Coordi¬ 
nator. 

Products/Services:  Offers  these  success¬ 
fully  proven  audiotex  programs,  customized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  your  newspaper:  1 ) 
Personally  Speaking:  A  special  service  for 
singles.  A  convenient  way  for  single  readers 
to  meet,  using  your  newspaper  and  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Add  a  new  revenue  source  and  en¬ 
hance  your  personal  classified  section;  2) 
Dial  Sports;  24-hour  sports  information  pro¬ 
vides  fans  with  up-to-the-minute  scores  and 
the  most  comprehensive  sports  information 
available  24  hours  a  day,  plus  expanded 
coverage  on  major  sporting  events;  3)  Dial- 
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A'Word;  Crossword  puzzle  clue  line  offers 
helpful  clues  to  hard-to-solve  crossword 
puzzles;  4)  Astro^Tone  Horoscope  Line: 
Expanded  horoscopes  to  enhance  your  as¬ 
trology  column. 


USA  800  Inc. 

6616  Ray  ton  Road 
Kansas  City,  MO  64133 
Telephone:  (800)  821-7539 
Fax:  (816)  358-3101 
Key  Personnel:  Ron  White  Sr.,  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer;  Brian  White,  Executive  Vice 
President;  Gilles  Bouchard,  General  Manag¬ 
er;  Steve  Forbes,  National  Director/Sales  and 
Marketing. 

Products/Services:  In-Bound  Telemar¬ 
keting,  Sales  Lead  Generation,  Catalog  &. 
Credit  Card  Orders,  Recruitment  Screening, 
Dealer  Location  Service,  Data  Base  Manage¬ 
ment. 


US  Audiotex 

18  Crow  Canton  Court,  Ste.  3(X) 

San  Ramon,  CA  94583 
Telephone:  (510)  838-7996 
Fax:  (510)  838-4395 

Key  Personnel:  Kennith  Stem,  President; 
Mark  Sabitini,  Vice  President/Sales;  Bryan 
Kos,  Vice  President/International;  Sarah 
Harvey,  Vice  President/Govemment  Appli¬ 
cations. 

Products/Services:  US  Audiotex  special¬ 
izes  in  interactive  voice  response  systems  for 
the  media  in  the  personal,  real  estate,  and 
automotive  markets.  US  Audiotex  is  an  IBM 
Business  Partner  providing  access  to  main¬ 
frame  systems  for  remote  data  access  and 
conversion  to  speech.  We  have  over  130 
clients  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  in  all 
types  of  print  format. 


ValuePhone 

(Division  of  Marks-Roiland 
Communications ) 

26  Jericho  Turnpike 
Jericho,  N.Y.  11753 
Telephone:  (800)  486-6070 
Fax:  (516)  334-4055 

Key  Personnel:  Steve  Ferber,  President; 
Elyse  Killoran,  Audiotex  Manager. 

Products/Services:  ValuePhone  provides 
customized  and  standardized  audiotex  pro¬ 
grams  specifically  for  newspapers  on  900, 
800,  976,  and  free-call  lines.  Offerings  in¬ 
clude:  voice  classifieds,  weather,  sports,  voice 
personals,  business  news,  horoscopes,  used 
car  pricing  lines,  soap  opera  updates,  lottery, 
parents  line,  Santa  Phone,  fax  updates,  real 
estate,  employment  resume  line,  automatic 
and  dating  programs. 


VoCal  Telecommunications 
77  W.  Las  Tunas,  Ste.  202 
Arcadia,  CA  90017 
Telephone:  (818)  447-9425 
Fax:  (818)  447-2115 

Key  Personnel:  Ronald  Emerling,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Ellen  Spears,  Office  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Fax-on-Demand  and 
Fax  Broadcasting  Automatic  Order  Entry 
Equipment  and  Services.  In  selected  cities. 
Fax  Broadcasting  can  be  offered  as  a  simulta¬ 
neous  broadcast  to  all  recipients  (subscribers) 
at  extremely  low  operating  fees.  Fax-on-De- 
mand  allows  callers  to  request  and  select  in¬ 
formation  to  be  sent  automatically  back  to 
their  fax  machines  and  can  be  used  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  variety  of  paid  or  free  data-bases  or 
services.  Paid  services  can  use  900  numbers, 
credit  card  or  prepaid  subscriptions.  All  de¬ 
livered  systems  are  turn-key,  no  program¬ 
ming  required. 


VoCall  Communications  Corp. 

240  E.  56th  Street,  2nd  Floor  East 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  754-9744 
Fax:  (212)  754-2866 

Key  Personnel:  Gary  Frank,  Corporate 
Executive  Officer. 

Products/Services:  A  multifaceted 
telecommunications  company  providing  a 
wide  range  of  audiotex  services.  These  Ser¬ 
vices  include:  national  900  and  800  services; 
state-of-the-art  equipment  facilities;  dynam¬ 
ic  allocation;  automatic  number  identifica¬ 
tion  (ANI);  custom  software  development; 
program  development;  polling,  automated 
order  entry,  voice  mail;  sweepstakes  pro¬ 
grams;  audio  productions;  voice  capture; 
marketing/advertising;  outbound  dialing/ 
telemarketing;  live  operator  facility. 


Weatherline  Inc. 

121 19  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
Telephone:  (314)  291-1000 
Fax:  (314)  291-3226 

Key  Personnel:  Richard  H.  Friedman, 
President;  Joan  Maniscalco,  Vice  President; 
Martha  Murphy,  Vice  President;  Steve 
Smith,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Weatherline  Inc.  spe¬ 
cializes  in  turn-key  weather-by-phone, 
sports-by-phone,  business  news  and  auto¬ 
matic  time  and  temperature.  Each  Message 
contains  a  30-word  commercial  for  the  pa¬ 
per,  or  for  use  as  value-added.  These  are 
free-to-the-caller  services.  Weatherline  Inc. 
has  been  providing  its  trademarked 
WEATHERLINE®  and  SPORTSLINE®  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers  for  over  18  years,  on  a 
no-capital-investment,  no-staff-required 
basis. 


World  Data  Delivery  Systems  Inc. 
20542  Harper  Avenue 
Harper  Woods,  MI  48225 
Telephone:  (800)  272-9337 
Fax:  (312)649-7787 

Key  Personnel:  Jonathan  Ahlbrand, 
President;  Matt  Kennedy,  Vice  President 
of  Operations;  Leonard  Sachs,  Regional  Di¬ 
rector. 

Products/Services:  Through  its  Media 
Partners  program,  WDDS  offers  newspapers 
the  ability  to  increase  their  revenues  and,  at 
the  same  time,  offer  a  value-added  service  to 
their  audience.  WDDS  provides  a  multitude 
of  proprietary  data-bases  (financial,  medical, 
legal,  mortgage  rates,  etc.)  for  the  Media 
Partner  to  “private  label”  and  offer  to  the 
public  via  “800”  credit  card  or  “900”  pay-per- 
call  Fax-on-Demand.  WDDS  also  offers  Fax 
broadcasting.  Fax  merge  and  OCR/OMR  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

Xpedite  Systems  Inc. 

446  Highway  35 
Eatontown,  N.J.  07724 
Telephone:  (800)  966-3297 
Fax:  (908)  542-9436 

Key  Personnel:  Roy  B.  Anderson,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Max  Slifer, 
Vice  President  of  Sales/Marketing;  Jean 
Vincitore,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Fax  broadcast  allows 
publishers  to  distribute  news  letters,  news  tie 
sheets,  and  promotion  materials  to  multiple 
fax  addresses  in  just  minutes.  Fax  merge  capa¬ 
bility  allows  personalized  addressing,  saluta¬ 
tion,  and  copy  blocks  for  confirmations,  in¬ 
voicing,  and  dunning  —  saves  postage,  print¬ 
ing,  and  time.  In-house  fax  list-maintenance 
documents  can  be  created  and  submitted  di¬ 
rectly  from  any  PC,  MAC,  or  mainframe 
computer  or  faxed  in  from  any  machine. 

Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 
3291  Route  132 
Amelia,  OH  45102 
Telephone:  (513)  797-7700 
Fax:  (513)  797-8516 

Key  Personnel:  Louis  E.  Zimmers,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Gregory  Zimmers,  Vice  President; 
Steven  Zimmers,  Vice  President;  Lisa  Car- 
roll,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  Zimmers  Voice  Pub¬ 
lishing  (ZVP)  fufills  emerging  audiotex 
needs  through:  sales  on-site,  free-to-caller, 
audiotex  sytems;  complete  voice  personals 
services,  from  taking  ads  to  900  service  bu¬ 
reau  operations;  ongoing  marketing  and  pro¬ 
gramming  support  for  ffee-to-callers  audiotex 
systems;  unique  financing  arrangements  for 
audiotex  system  sales.  ZVP  has  strategic  al¬ 
liances  with  Perception  Technology  Corpo¬ 
ration  as  its  supplier  for  audiotex  system  sales 
and  United  Media  for  sales  of  ZVP’s  voice 
personals  services. 
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TALKING  CLASSIFIEDS  “  offers  you  the  future  of  Classified  Advertising  with: 

•  NO  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 

•  NO  MANAGEMENT  EFFORT 

•  NO  STAFFING  COST 

•  We  provide  all  the  hardware,  on  your  premises  or  ours,  software  and  maintenance  as  a  Service  Bureau. 

•  Depending  on  the  product,  your  newspaper  retains  up  to  80%  of  the  revenue. 

900#  Voice  Personals 

•  NET  UP  TO  $1.52  PER  MINUTE.  •  Prescreening  of  advertiser  messages  available. 

•  Ad  taking  and  camera-ready  typesetting  available.  •  Complete  startup  and  marketing  /  promotion. 

Talking  Resnmes 

•  Free  call  to  job  applicant,  valuable  reader  service. 

•  Enhance  "add  on"  service  to  advertiser,  new  revenue  center. 

•  Increases  your  ad  linage  by  additional  4  lines  for  each  ad  utilizing  the  service. 

•  Protects  your  competitive  advantage  against  pending  competition. 

•  Clients  include:  The  Baltimore  Sun  and  The  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


Fax  on  Domand  Real  Estate 

Floor  Plans  and  Community  Map  /  Information. 

In  addition  to  our  advertising  services  we  also  feature  900#  programs  for: 

•  Live  Play  by  Play  Sports  •  Polling  •  Weather  for  600  U.S.  Cities  &  Ski  Resorts 
•  The  "Money  Call"  Wall  Street  Report  •  Horoscopes  •  Soap  Operas 

We  will  customize  voice  applications  to  your  newspaper's  needs. 

To  learn  more  on  how  TALKING  CLASSIFIEDS 
can  help  you  enhance  your 
Classified  Section  and  Bottom  Line 
call  Joe  Randazza  at 

1 800*888*1567 

or  write 

TALKING  CLASSIFIEDS 
885  Third  Avenue,  Suite  330 
New  York,  NY  10022 


Presently  serving  110  newspapers  with  Voice  Products 


Talking  Classifieds 


I 


Personals 


C 


(c)  Bureau  One  Corporate  Services,  1405  Delaware,  Longview,  WA  98632  (206)  636-2000,  Fax  (206)  636-0016 


Our  Clients  will  earn  over  $20  MILLION  this  year  using  Bureau 
One  Voice  Personals.  Let  us  help  your  Newspaper  get  it's  share. 
For  the  number  of  your  local  representative  Call  (206)  636-2000. 

BUREA  U  ONE 


Bureau  One  Inc.,  the  world's  largest  Voice 

Personals  Service  Bureau  with  over  4000 

pay-per-call  personal  lines,  now  offers 

weekly  typeset  personal  ad  pages  in  most 

major  areas.  Our  main  ad  pool  receives  up 

to  a  1 000  new  ads  daily  and  is  ready  for 

you  to  advertise  today.  We  transcribe  the 

ads  in  your  local  area,  typeset  the  pages 

and  keep  them  coming  to  you  updated 

weekly.  We  assign  a  1-800  number  to  your 

paper  so  your  readers  can  immediately 

record  a  talking  ad  for  free  and  also  have  a 

chance  to  win  the  Free  Hawaiian  Vacation 

we  give  away  each  month  to  advertisers. 

Your  readers  will  love  it!  If  your  circulation 

can  support  it  we  can  also  assist  you  in 

building  your  own  unique  database.  If  you 

are  already  running  Voice  Personals  then 

double  your  profits  by  ^ - 

running  our  pages  of  PUBLISH 

personal  ads  that  are  Substantial  Opportui 

fresh  and  different  from  to  the  huge  profits  a^ 

vours  and  let  vour  * 

yours  ana  lei  your  Classifieds. 

readers  have  a  chance  v 

at  that  Hawaiian  Vacation. 


Bureau  One  has  been  operating  personals 
since  1985  and  through  its  Phone  Trader™ 
affiliate  we  control  the  software  license  for 
many  of  the  industry's  voice  personal  ven¬ 
dors.  We  offer  features  like  TouchScan™, 
VoiceScan™,  and  TouchFone  Classifeds™ 
that  are  unavailable  to  other  suppliers.  If 
you  have  voice  personals  but  are  not 
achieving  the  volume  you  expected  or  feel 
your  bureau  is  charging  you  too  much  then 
call  us  for  assistance.  We  won't  be  under¬ 
sold  and  we  don't  charge  setup  fees.  Be 
sure  to  ask  about  our  no-cost  equipment 
ownership  option.  For  Voice  Personals  or 
Voice  Classifieds  Call  the  Industry  Leader, 

Bureau  One  (206)  636-2000 

Winner  of  1 993  Golden  Phone  Award 


PUBLISHER  TALKING  AD  REPS  WANTED 

Substantial  Opportunities  available  to  Representatives  to  Introduce  publisher's 
to  the  huge  profits  available  through  Quality  Voice  Personals.  We  print  new  ad 
pages  each  week  In  all  nuijor  areas  and  we  also  offer  Industry  leading  Talking 
Ads  and  Classifieds.  If  you  supply  or  work  with  publishers  call  us  now. 


“So  what  is  going  on  in  everyday  low 
pricing  stores  is  prices  are  lower  and 
merchandising  is  frequent,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  even  more  aggressive  in 
price  reduction.  So  it  really  throws  into 
question  what  this  everyday  low  pricing 
idea  is  all  about  and  what  it  really 
means,”  Boland  said. 

Another  important  finding  was  that 
promotions  staged  with  everyday  low 
pricing  strategy  stores  were  only  72%  as 
effective  as  in  promotion-oriented 
stores.  It  seems  from  the  study  that  when 
consumers  go  into  an  everyday  low  pric¬ 
ing  strategy  store,  the  reasoning  is  that 
since  prices  are  lower  every  day  anyway, 
one  promotion  is  not  going  to  affect 
what  they  buy.  Whereas  in  a  promotion- 
oriented  store,  consumers  respond  more, 
perhaps  because  they  expect  it  more. 

“Promotions  work  differently.  So  un¬ 
derstand  what  works  for  what  category, 
and  customize  promotion  programs  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  think  that  scrutinization  of 
monies  that  go  into  promotions  across 
both  of  these  outlets  have  to  be  stepped 
up  a  notch  in  light  of  what  we  have 
found,”  Boland  summarized. 

IRI  is  creating  a  new  division  that  will 
plan  and  execute  trade  promotions  for 
package  goods  marketers.  The  new  Cus¬ 
tomer  Marketing  Resources  division  will 
administer  marketers’  trade  promotion 
strategies  by  helping  to  create,  plan  and 
execute  promotion  programs. 

The  division’s  field  staff  will  check 
how  trade-promotion  dollars  are  being 
translated  into  ad  apace  and  in-store 
merchandising.  It  will  also  use  IRI’s 
scanner  data  to  allocate  trade-promo¬ 
tion  dollars  in  a  system  where  retailers 
are  rewarded  for  products  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers  rather  than  stocked  on  shelves. 

The  new  division  will  also  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  paying  out  promotion  dol¬ 
lars  by  transferring  funds  through  IRI’s 
computer  network. 

CMR  will  offer  its  services  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Denver,  Houston/San  Antonio 
and  St.  Louis  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  The  program  is  planned  to  be  a  na¬ 
tional  one  by  1995. 

Marketers  and  retailers  are  being  ap¬ 
proached  now,  and  the  division  hopes  to 
have  10  clients  by  June  30.  ■ES'P 


Audit  Bureau  data  bank  praised 

AMERICAN  DEMOGRAPHICS 


perience  of  the  company  and  length 
of  existence  of  the  product. 

Users  of  ABC  newspaper  data  can  re¬ 
quest  audited  circulation  by  county  for 
all  of  ABC’s  1,500-plus  newspapers  and, 
for  more  than  75%  of  them,  audited  cir¬ 
culation  by  ZIP  codes.  Household  and 
population  counts  at  the  ZIP  code  level 
from  Claritas/NPDC,  Donnelly  Market¬ 
ing  Information  Services  and  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 


mag¬ 
azine  has  named  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  Circulation  Data  Bank  as 
one  of  1992’s  Best  100  Sources  of  Market¬ 
ing  Information. 

The  editors  reviewed  over  350  orga¬ 
nizations  using  the  following  criteria: 
demographic  content  of  the  product; 
general  availability  of  information;  ge¬ 
ographic  scope  of  the  information 
covering  more  than  one  state;  and  ex¬ 


What  could  you  possibly  do  with 
6,000  ethnic  market  stops  a  day? 

Put  your  products  into  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  you’ve  been  missing. 

Unless  you’re  a  Media  Masters  client  bly  the  largest  media  distributor  serv- 
right  now,  you’re  probably  missing  ing  non-traditional  markets  in  America, 

over  6,000  opportunities  a  day  to  get  More  than  110  employees  intensively 
your  traditional  and  ethnic  titles  distrib-  market  and  distribute  over  150  time 
uted  and  sold  in  the  traditional  and  critical  publications,  365  days  a  year, 

the  enormously  lucrative,  extremely  from  staging  areas  in  Maspeth,  NY,  as 

diverse,  non-traditional  and  ethnic  well  as  Hoboken  and  Camden,  NJ. 

markets.  Soon,  a  new  facility  in  Connecticut  will 

Media  Masters  Distributors  delivers  join  our  fully  computerized  distribution 
to  traditional  markets  better  than  most,  network. 

but  can  also  bring  you  hundreds  of  Media  Masters  covers  New  York, 

thousands  of  profit  dollars  which  are  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
now  falling  through  the  cracks  because  vania  and  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
you’re  not  reaching  all  the  markets.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Florida.  We 

Other  distributors  either  cannot  or  track  each  piece  from  pick-up  to  sale, 

not  deliver  the  specialized  ethnic  and  using  proprietary  computer  software 
non-ethnic  markets  we  service  so  well.  that  provides  verification  which  satis- 

Begun  in  1978,  today  we  are  proba-  ties  stringent  ABC  audit  requirements. 


CaU  1-800-727-5151 

We’ll  get  your  product  into  the  right  new  places. .  .6,000  times  a  day; 
180,000  times  a  month;  2.1  million  times  a  year! 


Theme  of  love 


THE  THEME  OF  Parade  magazine’s 
seventh  annual  photography  contest, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  is  love.  The  contest  is  open  to  both 
amateur  and  professional  photogra- 


48-23  55th  Avenue,  Maspeth,  NY  11378  800-727-5151,  FAX:  718  729-3896 
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News  Tech 

Vendors’ 

appointments 

Who’s  moving  where  at  newspaper  suppliers 


Jan  Lindstrom  was  appointed  Web 
Press  Division  engineering  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  MAN  Roland  Inc.,  No.  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  where  he  will  focus  on  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  technology  to  printing. 
A  priority  is  development  of  internal  in¬ 
formation  handling  systems. 

Before  joining  MAN,  Lindstrom  was 
with  KBA-Motter  Corp.  for  10  years, 
most  recently  as  engineering  director. 
He  earlier  was  a  project  engineer  with 
Parade  Publications  and  worked  in  the 
printing  industry  in  Sweden. 

Cynthia  J.D.  Hollandsworth,  for¬ 
merly  type  design  and  development 
manager  at  Miles’  Agfa  Division,  was 
promoted  to  U.S.  type  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  Agfa  Graphic  Systems,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park,  N.J.,  where  she  is  responsible 
for  marketing  Macintosh  type  products, 
including  AgfaType  CD-ROM.  She  re¬ 
ports  to  Agfa  Graphic  Systems  market¬ 
ing  vice  president  Marion  Mathison, 
who  was  recently  named  to  a  four-year 
term  on  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
based  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Founda¬ 
tion. 

A  type  designer  herself,  Hollands- 
worth  earlier  supervised  development 
and  acquisition  of  original  typeface  de¬ 
signs  and  the  conversion  of  many  to  new 
font  formats,  such  as  Intellifont,  Post¬ 
Script  and  TrueType.  In  1987,  she  found¬ 
ed  the  Typeface  Design  Coalition  of 
more  than  30  companies,  which  lobbies 
Congress  for  legal  protection  of  typeface 
designs  and  software  and  sponsors  an  in¬ 
ternational  campaign  to  reduce  the  use 
of  pirated  type  software. 

Southern  Lithoplate  Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
appointed  three  vice  presidents  and 
named  an  exclusive  distributor  in  Mexi¬ 
co. 

Slavaa  P.  MoHingly,  the  new  sales 
and  marketing  executive,  brings  D  years 
of  experience  in  the  fields  of  printing. 


banking,  cellular  communications  and 
manufacturing  to  the  job.  In  1987,  he 
founded  a  marketing  and  management 
consulting  firm  and  worked  for  South¬ 
ern  Lithoplate  in  1991.  In  his  new  post, 
he  also  serves  as  total  quality  manage¬ 
ment  facilitator. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
graduate  Charles  P.  Pritchard  is 

Western  region  sales  vice  president. 
Based  in  Covina,  Calif.,  the  30-year 
printing  industry  veteran  founded  a 
graphic  supply  firm  in  1977  that  supplied 
plates,  blankets  and  chemistry  through¬ 
out  the  Western  states.  Cookson  ac¬ 
quired  the  firm  in  1988. 

Atlanta-based  Eastern  region  sales 
vice  president  Jaoies  T.  Keff er  spent 
25  years  in  sales  and  management  in  the 
printing  and  newspaper  industries,  most 
recently  as  national  sales  manager  with 
Du  Font’s  Imperial  newspaper/litho  plate 
division.  Also  an  RIT  alumnus,  he  earli¬ 
er  worked  for  19  years  at  Flint  Ink  and 
Sun  Chemical’s  General  Printing  Ink, 
then  founded  his  own  business,  working 
with  Nensco. 

Mario  Salgado,  president  of 
Graphica  Mexicana,  Mexico  City,  is  ex¬ 
clusive  master  distributor  for  Southern 
Lithoplate  products  in  Mexico. 

Darak  Sixar,  ECRM  European  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  was  promoted  to  Euro¬ 
pean  marketing  director.  Continuing  to 
market  all  ECRM  products  in  Europe, 
Sizer  will  manage  the  ScriptSetter  im¬ 
agesetter  product  line,  establish  specifi¬ 
cations  for  new  and  existing  ScriptSetter 
products,  and  handle  product  marketing 
and  development  of  strategic  relation¬ 
ships  directly  affecting  the  ScriptSetter 
line. 

Before  joining  ECRM,  headquartered 
in  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  Sizer  served  in 
management/consultative  roles  at  Harle¬ 
quin,  5th  Wave  Technology  Group, 
Hell-Xenotron  and  Cambridge  Universi¬ 
ty  Press. 


Clark  L.  Smith  joined  Baldwin  Stobb, 
the  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  unit  of  Bald¬ 
win  Technology  Co.  Inc.  in  the  position 
of  product  manager  responsible  for  the 
company’s  line  of  horizontal  stackers  and 
stacker  bundlers,  products  for  which  he 
holds  several  patents. 

Pal*  Laaho,  Associated  Press  photo 
editor  for  Northern  California  and 
Nevada  for  the  last  eight  years,  joined 
T/One  Inc.,  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  develop¬ 
er  of  portable  imaging,  editing  and 
transmission  systems.  As  sales  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  Americas,  he  provides  techni¬ 
cal  support  from  the  West  Coast. 

Based  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
Leabo  has  covered  events  in  Central  and 
South  America  as  both  a  photographer 
and  editor.  He  earlier  worked  as  an  AP 
photographer  in  Kansas  City  and  in 
Dallas  and  has  several  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  desktop  computers 
and  digital  imaging. 

Thomas  M.  Hahn  was  promoted  from 
vice  president,  manufacturing,  to  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  at  Gar¬ 
den  State  Paper  Co.,  Elmwood  Park, 
and  Garfield,  N.J.  He  joined  GSP  in 
1975  as  assistant  technical  superinten¬ 
dent  and  later  served  as  project  manager 
and  as  manufacturing  manager  at  a  mill 
GSP  owned  in  California. 

Hahn  succeeds  James  L.  Burke, 
who  takes  over  as  president  of  Southeast 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dublin,  Ga. 
Burke  joined  GSP  in  1978  as  Western 
regional  general  manager,  was  named 
executive  vice  president  in  1987,  and  has 
served  as  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  since  1989.  He  succeeds  Ronald  F. 
Wilson,  who  retired  after  17  years  at 
Southeast  Paper. 

Garden  State  is  wholly  owned  by  Me¬ 
dia  General  Inc.,  the  Richmond,  Va., 
publisher  of  large  newspapers  in  three 
states.  Southeast  Paper  is  co-owned  by 
Media  General  and  two  other  newspa¬ 
per  chains,  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  At¬ 
lanta,  and  Knight -Ridder  Inc.,  Miami. 
Both  paper  companies  manufacture 
100%  recycled  newsprint. 

Bob  Behringer  was  named  systems  in¬ 
tegration  manager  at  Graphic  Enterpris¬ 
es  of  Ohio,  Canton,  where  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  networking  systems 
and  products.  His  department  provides 
electronic  pagination  solutions. 
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Vendors^  agreements 


GMA,  Southboro,  Mass.,  entered  a 
joint  marketing  agreement  with  NCS 
Inc.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.J.  GMA, 
which  supplies  integrated  inserting  sys¬ 
tems,  is  offering  newspaper  customers 
the  Umbrella  System  Architecture 
(USA)  designed  by  NCS,  a  supplier  of 
computer  management  control  and  in¬ 
formation  systems  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

NCS  software  allows  production  de¬ 
partments  to  integrate,  monitor  and 
control  real-time  production  informa¬ 
tion  from  and  to  pressroom  and  mail- 
room  equipment  supplied  by  multiple 
vendors.  According  to  GMA,  one  plat¬ 
form  provides  control  of  all  production 
variables  from  press  to  delivery  vehicles, 
regardless  of  the  existing  mix  of  comput¬ 
er  equipment. 

The  Technology  Group  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  has  acquired  Xyqwost,  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  developer  of  Xy Write  and 
Signature  word  processing  programs.  It 
said  it  intends  to  enhance  customer 
support  and  increase  product  offerings, 
beginning  early  next  year,  with  Xy  Write 
IV  and  modules  for  full  text-search  and 
retrieval,  bibliographic  and  citation 
management,  and  multilingual  word 
processing. 

Xyquest  co-founders  David  Erikson 
and  John  Hild  remain  with  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  which  also  incorporates  the 
recently  acquired  N.B.  Informatics,  in 
the  areas  of  development  and  marketing, 
respectively. 

DatoTImes  now  electronically  delivers 
transcripts  from  50  programs  carried  by 
Atlanta-based  Cable  News  Net* 
werk.  The  arrangement  stems  from  an 
earlier  agreement  between  DataTimes 
and  the  Denver-based  transcription  ser¬ 
vice,  Jeuraal  Graphics. 

Full  texts  of  programs  are  added  to 
DataTimes’  international  network  24 
hours  after  first  broadcast  on  CNN. 
Transcripts  are  available  for  regular  and 
special  CNN  programming  (except 
weather  and  sports)  dating  from  Jan.  1, 
1991.  More  than  1,000  other  information 
sources  on  DataTimes  also  can  be  simul¬ 
taneously  searched  with  CNN. 

Maad  Data  Cantral  Inc.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  added  the  full  text  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  since  Jan.  1,  1992,  to 


the  worldwide  news  sources  carried  on 
its  Nexis  on-line  service.  Mead  Data  also 
added  access  to  seven  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Marketing 
Asseciatien  and  approximately  300 
business,  trade  and  industry  newsletters 
published  by  the  Predicasts  division  of 
Ziff  Communications  Co. 

Other  recent  additions  include  ab¬ 
stracts  from  the  Miami  Herald,  Philu' 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Journal  of  Com' 
merce ,  the  full  text  of  articles  from  the 
South  China  Morning  Post,  the  twice- 
yearly  Walden  Country  Reports  update 
on  100  countries  (formerly  distributed 
by  Reuters),  WerldScope/Disclosure 
Partners'  “WorldScope”  international 
financial  database  on  10,000  companies 
and  five  new  files  of  entertainment-re¬ 
lated  information. 

Leaf  Systems  Inc.,  Southboro, 
Mass.,  entered  an  OEM  agreement 
whereby  Victor  Hasselblad  AB, 

Goteborg,  Sweden,  will  market  a  cus¬ 
tomized  version  of  the  Leaf  Digital  Stu¬ 
dio  Camera  Back  with  Hasselblad’s  mo¬ 
torized  553 ELX  medium-format  camera 
under  the  Hasselblad  DB  4000  model 
name. 

The  camera  features  a  4.2  million-pix¬ 
el  sensor,  more  than  16,000  shades  per 
color,  motor-driven  color  filter  wheel, 
image  capture  every  two  to  five  seconds, 
daylight  exposure  times  from  1/125  to 
one  second,  exposure  range  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10  stops  and  ISO  300  equiva¬ 
lence. 

The  new  flash-synchronizable  imag¬ 
ing  back  attaches  to  the  body  like  a  reg¬ 
ular  Hasselblad  film  magazine  and  inter¬ 
faces  to  high-end  Macintoshes  for  use  of 


first-time  custom  tone  control  software. 
Images  captured  in  14  bits  can  also  be 
saved  as  8-bit  data  for  use  in  image  edit¬ 
ing  programs. 

Harris  Publishing  Systems  Cerp., 

Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  Monotype  Inc., 
Rolling  Meadows,  111.,  have  announced  a 
marketing  alliance  for  Monotype  Post¬ 
Script  products  integrated  with  Harris 
text-entry,  imaging,  database  and  pagi¬ 
nation  products.  The  agreement  is  to  of¬ 
fer  “integrated  system  solutions”  for  pre¬ 
press  requirements  that  include  both 
front-end  and  output  systems. 

VGC  Corp.,  Mendota  Heights,  Minn., 
has  begun  reselling  Cachet  Mac-based 
color  editing  with  the  EfiColor  color 
management  from  Elocironics  for 
Imaging,  San  Bruno,  Calif.,  and  Trap- 
Wise  trap-application  and  PressWise  im¬ 
position  software  from  Seattle-based  Al¬ 
dus  Corp. 


Sales  still  soft 
for  press  builder 

SALES  OF  NEWSPAPER  printing 
presses  are  still  in  the  doldrums,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rockwell  International  Corp. 

Sales  at  Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  which  makes  the  Goss  presses 
that  dominate  U.S.  newspapers,  de¬ 
clined  6%  to  $152  million  in  the  last 
three  months  of  1992. 

Rockwell  said  its  Westmont,  lll.-based 
graphics  business  remained  “depressed” 
by  soft  sales  of  newspaper  presses  but 
showed  improved  sales  and  earnings 
from  commercial  presses. 

The  division’s  quarterly  earnings  im¬ 
proved  but  still  showed  a  $500,000  loss, 
compared  with  a  $1.5  million  loss  in  the 
period  a  year  earlier. 


ARRIS 

USERS  GROUP 


Is  Hosting  The 
Annual  Meeting 
May  2, 3, 4, 1993 


in  DAYTON,  OHIO 


HomeO 


A  Division  of  AM  International 


This  will  be  a  unique  oppmtunity  to  view  AM’s  manufacturing  facility, 
review  new  products,  learn  new  techniques  and  exchange  ideas,  views  and 
concepts.  For  more  information  call  Pete  Salm  at:  (510)  943-8281 
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News  Tech 


Orders  and  installations 


Ferag  AG, 

Hinwil,  Switzerland 

First  sales  of  new  Rollpack  systems  to 
several  European  newspapers,  including 
three  systems  at  Jyllands  Posten,  Viby, 
Denmark  (evening  circulation  140,000, 
Sundays  230,000)  and  a  complete  Roll- 
pack  line  for  Germany’s  Magdeburg 
Volksstimme  (451,000  circulation). 

Rollpack  assembles  and  wraps  rela¬ 
tively  small  rolls  of  varying  size  sections 
or  complete  newspapers  that  are  dis¬ 
pensed  from  the  coreless  center.  Britain’s 
Newspaper  Focus  reports  the  rolls  were 
accepted  by  the  Danish  Post  Office. 

In  the  United  States,  a  Ferag  Inc.  ex¬ 
ecutive  said  that  unlike  Viby,  where 
Rollpack  will  serve  only  special  prod¬ 
ucts,  Magdeburg’s  new  production  plant 
is  “doing  away  with  stackers  and  every¬ 
thing  is  going  to  be  Rollpack.” 

Also,  inserting  systems  at  Kleine 
Zeitung’s  new  Styria  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  plant,  Graz,  Austria.  Two  insert¬ 
ing  sectors,  each  with  four  feed- ins  via 
high-speed  hoppers,  enable  processing 
at  full  production  capacity  of  the  Wifag 
press,  in  straight  runs  via  one  folder  and 
during  collect  runs  via  two  folders. 

Printed  copies  move  to  the  mailroom 
on  two  Single  Copy  Conveyors,  going  to 
a  processing  line  or  splitting  into  two 
streams. 

At  inserting,  the  main  product  can  be 
fed  into  the  first  drum  segment  for  nor¬ 
mal  inserting  of  preprints  and  inserts  or 
to  the  second  drum  segment  for  special¬ 
ized  inserting. 

In  the  latter  case,  magazine-like  sec¬ 
tions  or  covers,  which  receive  the  com¬ 
pleted  newspaper,  are  fed  into  the  first 


segment.  (For  its  weekend  edition,  the 
main  paper  is  inserted  into  an  eight- 
page  color  jacket.) 

After  inserting,  programmed  bundles 
are  formed,  underwrapped  and  cross- 
strapped,  while  on  a  parallel  sideline 
small  odd  counts  are  foil-wrapped  and 
side-sealed  before  exiting  the  mailroom 
on  a  bundle  transport  system. 

System  Integrcrtors  Inc., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Relicensing,  installation  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  an  Editorial  System/55  that  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  purchased  from 
the  shuttered  Dallas  Times  Herald.  The 
News  will  replace  its  existing  DEC/TMS 
system  with  the  reconfigured  Sll  Sys¬ 
tem/55:  Sll  editorial  software,  149  Sll 
Coyote/QB  terminals,  an  eight-proces¬ 
sor  Tandem  computer  system  and  157 
new  Coyote/PC  workstations,  which  put 
Coyote  capabilities  on  an  Intel  i486  PC. 
Sll  will  train  the  staff. 

Sll  reinstalled  another  System/55  last 
year  when  Little  Rock’s  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  acquired  the  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  system  of  its  defunct  rival,  the 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Sll  also  received  more  than  $5  million  in 
expansion  orders  for  systems  at  the  Couri- 
er-Post,  Camden,  N.J.,  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  the  Evening  Argus,  Brighton, 
England,  and  Germany’s  Die  Welt.  All  will 
use  new  Tandem  CLX  RISC  servers, 
which  run  at  twice  the  speed  of  their  previ¬ 
ous-generation  Tandems. 

The  Courier-Post  is  adding  an  Editor¬ 
ial  System/55  and  Library  Archive  and 
Search  &.  Retrieval  system  ( 78  Coyote/ 
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NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  EQUIPMENT 
ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  HISTORIC  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  TOWER 
409  THIRTEENTH  ST.,  OAKLAND,  CA 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  19, 1993  -  10  A.M. 

Inspect:  Thursday,  March  18  from  10  am  to  3  pm  &  Morning  of  Sale  from  8  am 
EVERYTHING  MUST  GO  -  Hoe  Colormatic  Letter  Press  w/4  Units,  Hoe  Letter 
Press  w/12  Units,  Complete  Composing,  Plate  Making,  and  Camera  Rooms,  (6) 
Hall  Monitor  Stackers,  (6)  Signoid  Wrapper/Tieing  Units,  Harris  72  P  Insertion 
Carrousel  w/Joggers  &  Loaders,  Dock  Equipment,  MUCH  MORE. 

For  Free  Brochure  Call:  800-788-02 11 
P.O.  BOX  22129,  S.  F.,  CA  94122  CA  Lie.:  C0266  •  ( 10%  Buyers  Premium  ) 


PC  terminals  on  an  Ethernet  LAN  tied 
to  the  Sll  Tandem  database)  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  existing  Advertising  System/55, 
classified  pagination  and  display  ad  ap¬ 
plications.  Later,  all  the  applications  will 
be  installed  on  a  new  Tandem  CLX 
RISC  server. 

PNI,  publisher  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Republic ,  is  adding  CZAR 
advertising  zoning  software  and  Interac¬ 
tive  Classified  Pagination  to  its  Advertis¬ 
ing  System/55,  along  with  149  Coyote/PC 
and  two  Echo  pagination  workstations. 
As  in  Camden,  when  the  new  applica¬ 
tions  are  up  and  running,  advertising  and 
the  existing  Editorial  System/55  will 
switch  over  to  a  Tandem  CLX. 

The  Tandem  RISC  server  for  the  Ar¬ 
gus  will  go  into  a  new  plant  outside 
Brighton,  although  the  Sll-based  ad  and 
news  operations  will  remain  in  the  city. 

When  Die  Welt  moves  from  Bonn  to 
Berlin  in  May,  it  will  run  its  System/55 
on  a  CLX,  also  using  the  system  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Berliner  Morgenpost  and  BZ, 
two  other  Axel  Springer  Verlag  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  will  buy  SB’s  recently  announced 
API/55  open  system  access  product  to 
interface  with  a  CCI  pagination  system, 
plus  26  Coyote/PC  workstations. 

A  more  recent  order  upgrades  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which  will  add  an 
Advertising  System/55  to  its  Editorial 
System/55  and  run  both  on  Tandem 
CLX.  The  ad  system  will  use  55  net¬ 
worked  Coyote/PCs,  CZAR,  Interactive 
Classified  Pagination,  API/55  remote  ac¬ 
cess  software  to  connect  selected  clients 
to  the  central  system,  Graphicsrdb  for 
storage  and  retrieval  of  graphics  and  ads 
and  Mac55  to  move  graphics  files  be¬ 
tween  Macintoshes  and  the  Tandem. 

Link  House  Advertising  Periodicals 
Ltd.,  part  of  England’s  United  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  gets  a  System/55  and  CZAR 
for  its  Exchange  &  Mart  national  classi¬ 
fied  weekly  and  other  publications.  Two 
CLX  servers  will  support  90  Coyote/PC 
workstations  on  a  Novell  network. 

Also  recently,  the  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
Press  6?  Sun-Bulletin  signed  for  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  System/55  XR,  SB’s  system  for 
small  to  midsize  papers  that  includes  ba¬ 
sic  System/55  elements,  Coyote/PC 
workstations  and  integration  with  Mac¬ 
intosh-based  pagination. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  ad  order  en¬ 
try  system,  the  70,000-circulation  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  daily  will  use  Mac55  to  move 
text  between  the  compact  CLX  server 
and  Pongrass  ClassSpeed  pagination 
and  SB’s  AdSpeed  display  ad  makeup 
systems. 
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Campaign  Coverage: 
The  Final  Report 


Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
issues  its  fourth  report  on  media 
coverage  of  the  presidential  campaign 

by  Debra  Qersh 

NOW  THAT  THE  presidential  election  of  1992  is  behind  us, 
media  watchers  can  turn  their  attention  to  analysis  and  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  press’s  performance. 

In  its  fourth,  and  final,  report  on  1992  campaign  coverage, 
the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  concluded  that  coverage  of  the  1992  campaign  general¬ 
ly  was  thoughtful,  flexible  and  resourceful,  especially  after  the 
“highly  disappointing  and  flawed  performance  in  1988.” 

In  an  introductory  “Memo  to  the  Press,”  center  director 
Everette  E.  Dennis  pointed  out  that  “It  was  widely  accepted 
that  the  recession  and  various  cutbacks  in  print  and  broadcast 
news  divisions  would  lead  to  lower  quality  public  affairs  cover¬ 
age  and  less  news  coverage  overall.  The  opposite  was  true.” 

After  a  midcampaign  reassessment  of  their  work,  the  news 
media  made  some  significant  improvements,  according  to 
Dennis.  They  include: 

•  Avoiding  predictable  visual  opportunities  and  sound  bites. 

•  Greater  reader-  and  viewer-oriented  coverage. 

•  Less  emphasis  on  horse-race  polls. 

•  More  attention  to  the  dynamics  and  process  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

•  Advertising  watches  on  television  and  in  print. 

•  Continuity  in  covering  personal  integrity  issues. 

•  Fact-checking  of  claims  made  by  candidates. 

•  Flexibility  in  handling  unexpected  events. 

•  Use  of  new  technologies. 

•  Expanding  and  modifying  news  coverage  to  build  candi¬ 
dates’  use  of  direct-access  media,  such  as  talk  shows. 

The  182-page  study,  which  includes  detailed  analytical  and 
historical  reports,  found  a  number  of  features  that  character¬ 
ized  coverage  of  the  presidential  and  vice  presidential  debates, 
as  well  as  local  and  national  Election  Night  reporting. 

When  it  came  to  the  debates,  the  center  found  that  coverage 
“provided  very  little  information  that  was  different  from  what 
audiences  learned  through  watching  the  events  themselves.” 

The  media  also  showed  a  tendency  to  report  their  own  pub¬ 
lic-opinion  polls  “more  completely”  than  those  conducted  by 
other  news  organizations,  and  the  report  warned  of  the  “bene¬ 
fits  and  pitfalls”  of  instant-response  polls. 

According  to  Dennis,  many  pollsters  agree  that  the  “quality 
of  polling  has  been  on  the  decline  in  recent  years  due  largely 
to  the  high  refusal  rate  of  potential  respondents.” 

He  further  charged  that  polls  were  “handled  badly  and  in 
disturbing  ways  ....  For  the  most  part,  media  stuck  to  their 
own  polls  and  probably  shortchanged  the  public  in  the  process.” 

Despite  charges  that  the  news  media  favored  the  Clinton/ 
Gore  ticket,  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  campaign,  main¬ 
stream  coverage  of  the  Democrats  and  the  GOP  was  about 
equal,  the  study  reported,  although  in  the  ethnic  press,  cover¬ 
age  was  “slightly  skewed”  in  favor  of  the  Democrats. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

( Weekly  Closing  Quotes ) 


Stock 

3/2/93  2/23/93 

3/3/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.125 

12.375 

10.625 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

39.25 

39.875 

37.875 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

490.00 

488.00 

438.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.375 

22.125 

22.50 

Dow  Jones  SiCo.  Inc.  (NY) 

30.25 

29.75 

32.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

49.875 

50.50 

47.125 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.625 

60.375 

56.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.875 

29.25 

27.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.75 

22.00 

20.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.375 

20.375 

22.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

33.25 

33.25 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.875 

28.75 

28.25 

ParkCommunicationsInc.  (NDQ)  19.25 

18.50 

15.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

36.50 

36.50 

25.25 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

26.875 

27.00 

25.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.75 

32.625 

36.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.125 

51.625 

43.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

235.75 

237.50 

240.00 

*3forl  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/2/93 

2/23/93 

3/3/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.75 

11.75 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.125 

10.125 

13.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

18.00 

18.25 

13.50 

Reuters  (c) 

60.625 

57.25 

64.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.00 

14.00 

20.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

14.00 

16.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

13.625 

13.75 

16.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.50 

23.00 

23.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.82 

3.97 

4.04 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

42.00 

41.25 

26.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&.P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


Discussed  fervently  throughout  the  campaign,  the  “charac¬ 
ter  issue”  nevertheless  remained  unresolved  at  the  end  of  the 
presidential  season,  according  to  the  report. 

“While  most  serious  commentators  would  argue  that  char¬ 
acter  is  impxartant  in  presidential  politics,  they  would  also  con¬ 
tend  that  character  is  more  than  adultery  and  that  the  real  test 
of  bringing  the  private  life  of  individual  politicians  into  public 
view  is  its  relevancy  to  their  performance  in  office,”  Dennis 
wrote. 

“Most  important  in  this  election  year  compared  to  past  cov¬ 
erage  is  the  enormous  good  will  of  people  in  the  media  who 
did  take  seriously  their  disappointing  report  card  in  1988  and 
who  openly  discussed  their  dilemma  and  gave  the  public  better 
and  more  responsive  information,”  Dennis  pointed  out. 

He  challenged  the  news  media  “to  harness  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs  demonstrated  in  the  election  coverage 
to  reporting  on  the  new  administration  and  other  matters  of 
public  interest.”  BE^P 
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Book  Reviews 

Pow*r,  Privilege,  and  the  Pest: 
The  Katharine  Graham  Stery. 

Carol  Felsenthal.  (G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016),  511  pages,  $29.95. 

When  she  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  in  1938,  Katharine 
Meyer  (Graham),  who  became  the 
mighty  woman  at  the  Washington  Post, 
apparently  wanted  to  get  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  Post,  then  owned  by 
her  father,  Eugene  Meyer. 

She  landed  as  a  labor  writer  at  the 
San  Francisco  News. 

“What  1  am  most  interested  in  doing 
is  labor  reporting,  possibly  working  up 
to  political  reporting  later,”  she  wrote  a 
sister. 

Katharine  Meyer  just  was  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  her  fa¬ 
ther.  It  would  involve  learning  about  all 
the  departments,  including  advertising 
and  circulation. 

“I  doubt  my  ability  to  carry  a  load  like 
the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  damn  well 
think  it  would  be  a  first-class  dog’s  life.” 

In  a  way,  she  had  it  both  ways.  Be¬ 
coming  publisher  after  the  suicide  of  her 
husband  Phil  Graham,  she  was  in 
charge  of  it  all  and  was  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  tough  political  reporting  decisions, 
among  them  to  publish  the  Pentagon 
Papers  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  Watergate  break-in  coverage. 
The  Nixon  administration  hounded  her 
on  both. 

Of  the  threats  during  Watergate, 
Nixon’s  Attorney  General  John  Mit¬ 
chell’s  is  best  remembered:  “Katie  Gra¬ 
ham  is  gonna  get  her  tit  caught  in  a  big 
fat  wringer  if  that’s  published.” 

Author  Felsenthal  does  not  spend  a 
whole  lot  of  time  on  Watergate  reporters 
Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward,  or 
Watergate  in  general,  but  she  does  dam¬ 
pen  down  executive  editor  Benjamin 
Bradlee’s  role  in  pursuing  the  story  that 
toppled  the  president. 

“Bradlee,  for  one,  did  not  deserve 
such  top  billing,”  she  says. 

According  to  one  editor  quoted, 
Bradlee  was  more  interested  in  working 
crossword  puzzles,  leaving  the  Watergate 
story  to  be  pursued  by  others,  namely 
Howard  Simons. 

The  book  is  fascinating  reading,  as 
Felsenthal,  a  Chicago  writer,  digs  up 
everything  she  can  about  the  people  in 
and  around  Kay  Graham’s  life,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  early  and  middle  years.  Two 


by  Hiley  Ward 

stand  out:  The  selfish,  flirtatious  mother, 
Agnes,  a  kind  of  Madame  Bovary,  Joan 
Crawford  and  Wagnerian  Brunhilde 
rolled  into  one.  Katharine  Graham  re¬ 
members  her  as  “sort  of  a  Viking.” 

Then  there  was  the  dedicated,  hand¬ 
some,  brilliant,  charming  Phil  Gra¬ 
ham — the  Harvard  Law  graduate  who, 
some  thought,  had  the  qualities  to  be  a 
candidate  for  president  some  day. 

However,  Phil  Graham  badly  mistreat¬ 
ed  his  wife  and  early  on  began  to  show 
cracks  around  the  edges  of  his  psyche. 
The  last  straw  in  a  gradual,  terrifying  de¬ 
scent  into  a  mental  hell  came  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  editors  in  Phoenix.  Phil 
Graham  seized  the  microphone,  began 
to  berate  the  editors  in  the  room  one  by 
one  and  began  stripping  off  his  clothes. 
He  was  hustled  to  the  airport,  where  af¬ 
ter  slugging  an  airport  detective,  he  was 
wrestled  to  the  floor,  put  in  a  straight 
jacket  and  sedated.  He  was  readmitted  to 
a  psychiatric  facility  but,  upon  leaving, 
shot  himself. 

Rarely  in  a  biography  does  the  main 
character  seem  so  eclipsed  by  others 
than  Kay  Graham  in  this  one.  A  part  of 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  She  was  shy  and 
not  generally  ambitious,  dominated  by 
an  overinflated  mother  and  by  a  power¬ 
ful  father  who  served  in  many  important 
government  positions,  among  them 
head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
About  halfway  through  this  thick  but 
entertaining  book,  the  reader  is  likely  to 
realize  that  he  or  she  has  not  seen  much 
of  Kay  Graham.  It  will  probably  take  her 
autobiography  for  the  real  Kay  Graham 
to  stand  up. 

The  State  Media  Law  Seurce- 
book.  Delores  Jenkins,  Rosalie  Sander¬ 
son.  (Brechner  Center  for  Freedom  of 
Information,  3208  Weimer  Hall,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32611), 
85  pages,  $12. 

Here  are  state  by  state  sources  useful 
for  gaining  access  and  information  that 
may  not  be  readily  forthcoming. 

The  book,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
preface,  “contains  descriptions  of  print¬ 
ed  materials  for  journalists,  related 
newsletters,  hot  lines  for  information  on 
media  law  issues,  and  the  identities  of 
organizations  created  to  increase  access 
to  government  information  or  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  among  the  bench,  press 
and  bar.” 

For  example,  under  the  first  state  al¬ 


phabetically,  Alabama,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Alabama  Newspaper  Legal 
Manual;  also  the  Guide  to  Alabama 
Court  Procedures  pamphlet  and  Tapping 
Officials’  Secrets:  The  Door  to  Open 
Government  in  Alabama  by  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  Each  item  is  described,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  for  ordering  copies  are  given. 

ZAP!  A  Brief  History  of  Tolovislon. 

Marian  Calabro.  (Four  Winds  Press, 
Macmillan  Children’s  Book  Group,  25th 
Floor,  866  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022),  206  pages,  $15.95. 

If  you  can  skip  over  some  of  the  fluff 
and  useless  writing,  such  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  begins,  “Television  is  a 
mega-invention,  like  electricity,  cars, 
and  telephones,  it  has  changed  the  rou¬ 
tines  of  daily  life,”  you  will  find  a  bright 
little  reader,  ample  with  pictures,  on  the 
history  and  effects  of  tv. 

First  comes  a  general,  abbreviated  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  tv.  Then 
come  chapters  on  the  development  of 
genres,  such  as  situation  comedies,  soap 
operas,  talk  shows.  Public  and  cable  tele¬ 
vision  also  get  special  treatment. 

Concluding  chapters  take  up  “The 
Case  Against  Television,”  considering  its 
contribution  to  “rising  crime  and  voter 
disgust,”  and  a  final  chapter,  “The  Future 
of  Television,”  looks  toward  bigger 
screens  and  high-definition  tv. 

Appendices  offer  lists  of  the  top-rated 
prime-time  shows  in  the  history  of  tv, 
Emmy  winners  and  addresses  for  net¬ 
works. 

The  book  at  times  seems  to  be  talking 
above  a  youngster’s  level  and  at  other 
times  talking  down.  Nevertheless,  young 
people,  teachers  and  others  who  want  a 
quick  summary  of  tv  history  may  find 
this  useful. 

Relocates 

THE  MID-AMERICA  Press  Institute 
has  moved  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carhondale,  to  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence. 

The  relocation  coincided  with  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  W.  Manion  Rice,  MPl  exec¬ 
utive  secretary.  Rice,  who  is  a  former 
SlU  journalism  faculty  member,  had 
held  the  position  with  MPl  since  its  in¬ 
ception  in  1968. 
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/Each  week  E&P  reaches  more  thair  81 ,000  professionals. 

The  March  20th  issue  of  E&P  will  be  reaching  even  more  professionals  with 

added  distribution  at  the  America  East  Operations  Conference,  \ 

March  24-26,  in  Hershey,  PA. 

By  advertising  in  E&P,  you  are  showing  buyers  at  newspapers  what  your  product  has  to  offer  them. 
A  chance  like  this  is  too  sweet  to  pass  up! 

To  reserve  your  space  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of  E&P,  call  your  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Deadlines:  Space:  March  10  Material:  March  12 


Forecast 

Continued  from  page  13 

long-term  vitality  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  depends  upon  the  willingness  to 
forgo  short-term  profits  in  order  to  build 
or  maintain  share.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence — yet — of  a  willingness  to  do  this.” 

Several  vendors  to  the  newspaper 
business  regarded  the  report  as  fairly 
reflecting  the  state  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

“1  think  the  perspective  would  be  that 
the  industry  has  begun  making  very 
promising  steps,  but  we  have  just  begun 
climbing  the  hill,”  said  David  Allan,  who 
is  in  charge  of  marketing  to  newspapers 
for  the  paper  manufacturer  Abitibi  Price 
Inc.  “There  is  no  hopelessness  or  de¬ 
spair.  It  is,  rather,  an  indication  of  how 
large  the  scope  of  the  task  is.” 

Newspapers  disputed  many  of  the 
conclusions. 

Len  Forman,  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  did  not  dispute 
the  problems  identified,  “but  1  would  ar¬ 
gue  with  the  characterization  that  the 
industry  is  unprepared  to  face  up  to  the 
challenges.  1  think  we  are.” 

Acknowledging  that  newspapers  have 


historically  been  “undermarketed”  and 
need  to  improve,  he  said  the  nation’s 
stagnant  readership  needs  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  industry. 

To  that  end,  NAA  has  for  the  first 
time  begun  work  on  an  integrated  mar¬ 
keting  plan. 

“1  think  we  are  doing  the  kinds  of 
things  we  need  to  do,”  he  said.  “We  are 
getting  our  act  together,  and  that’s  pretty 
impressive  when  you  consider  how  di¬ 
verse  the  industry  is.” 

He  also  disagreed  with  the  prediction 
that  total  circulation  would  drop  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Most  papers  are 
gaining  circulation,  a  fact  masked  by  the 
decline  in  aggregate  numbers  stemming 
from  papers  closing,  Forman  said. 

“We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  mar¬ 
keting  newspapers — and  that’s  more 
than  cutting  prices,”  he  said.  “We  are  a 
very  healthy  industry  and  we  need  to  put 
more  back  into  the  industry  through  in¬ 
vestment.” 

Jerry  Tilis,  marketing  vice  president 
for  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  papers,  disagreed 
that  newspapers  need  to  reduce  prices 
and  profits  to  hold  market  share. 

“1  don’t  accept  that  forgoing  financial 
health  today  is  a  requirement  for  finan¬ 
cial  health  in  the  future,”  he  said.  “The 


real  answer  is  to  be  responsive  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs.  Price  is  only  part  of  the 
puzzle.” 

Tilis  said  the  industry  has  never  been 
more  serious  about  making  it  easier  for 
advertisers  to  buy  space  in  newspapers 
around  the  country  through  a  customer- 
friendly,  one-order-one-bill  system. 

“From  what  I  see,  newspapers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  conscious  of  marketing 
and  products,”  said  Mike  Kienzle,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Rock¬ 
well  Graphic  Systems’  Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  the  dominant  newspaper  press 
builder.  Large  papers  have  expanded 
color  printing  and  have  started  sections 
targeted  to  ethnic  groups,  women  and 
business  people,  he  said. 

“1  don’t  see  them  sitting  back  trying  to 
hold  on  to  what  they  have.  There’s  a  lot 
of  investment  in  marketing  and  working 
with  advertisers,  a  lot  of  progressive 
planning.” 

After  boom  times  in  the  late  ’80s, 
newspapers  are  slogging  through  what  is 
expected  will  be  the  tail  end  of  the 
slump. 

Even  if  newspapers  decide  to,  or  are 
forced  to,  accept  lower  earnings,  Kienzle 
said,  “they  will  still  be  very  profitable.  I’d 
like  to  own  one.”  BEOT 
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Dorothy  Neil 
Town  Crier 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 


by  Leonard  Novarro 

DOROTHY  NEIL  HAS  been  a  mirror 
to  Washington  state’s  Whidbey  Island 
for  46  years. 

As  a  columnist  and  editor  of  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  now  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Town  Crier,  a 
monthly  newspaper,  she  has  chronicled 
the  everyday  joys  and  sorrows  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  while  helping  to  guide  its  leaders 
through  periods  of  unparalleled  growth. 

When  she  moved  there  with  her  par¬ 
ents  68  years  ago,  the  island  numbered 
400  persons,  and  horses  and  buggies 
outnumbered  Model-T  Fords. 

Today,  the  population  of  this  sceni- 
cally  enchanted  community  that  winds 
its  way  like  a  necklace  through  the 
northern  Puget  Sound  has  some  18,000 
residents. 

Most  of  it  is  concentrated  in  Oak 
Harbor,  where  Neil  still  lives,  and  in 
Coupeville  to  the  south.  Despite  its 
growth,  the  island  is  still  defined  by  its 
small-town-U.S.A.  character.  That  is 
largely  because  Neil,  at  83,  regularly  re¬ 
minds  them  that  the  community  always 
was  and  always  will  be  its  people. 

“People  talk  to  her  because  she  lis¬ 
tens,  which  is  something  a  lot  of  us  don’t 
do,”  said  Lee  Brainard,  who  worked  with 
Neil  on  the  Whidbey  News  Times. 

Both  left  that  newspaper  two  years 
ago,  after  Canadian  interests  had  bought 
the  twice-weekly  newspaper  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  12,000.  Neil,  however,  still 
contributes  a  weekly  column,  “Top  o’  the 
Mom.” 

“After  44  years  there,”  said  Neil,  “I 
hung  it  up  —  for  a  day.”  The  next  day, 
she,  Brainard  and  Brainard’s  husband, 
Hugh,  a  former  Navy  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander,  started  the  Town  Crier,  a  folksy 
mix  of  local  news  and  commentary  that 
comes  out  once  a  month. 

Although  its  circulation  is  free,  it  does 
boast  3,000  more  readers  than  the 
NewS'Times  and  has  a  50-50  ad-to-edi- 
torial  ratio. 

(Novarro  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Dorothy  Neil,  editor  of  Whidbey  Island’s 
Town  Crier,  is  a  walking  history  book  of 
the  Puget  Sound  community. 


“We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  money,  but 
we’re  breaking  even,”  Neil  observed. 

Whether  it  is  the  Whidbey  Whirlers 
square  dance  club  celebrating  its  thirti¬ 
eth  anniversary,  the  Northwest  Spirit 
Academy  moving  its  cheerleading  class¬ 
es  or  C.A.  Fleeks  retiring  from  the  Navy 
after  30  years,  nothing  is  too  small  for 
the  pages  of  the  Town  Crier,  whose  mot¬ 
to  below  the  masthead  reads,  “By  the 
People,  Foi  the  People.” 

The  publication  —  Neil  calls  it  a 
“monthly  magazine  newspaper”  —  aver¬ 
ages  24  pages  an  edition  and  includes 
these  regular  features:  a  column  on  busi¬ 
ness  news  by  Neil;  “Down  Memory 
Lane,”  a  look  back  at  the  past,  by  Neil; 
“Scene  &  Heard,”  a  chatty  roundup  of 
gossip  and  names,  by  Neil;  and  “Food  for 
Thought,”  a  page  of  recipes,  also  by  Neil. 

“Naturally  Speaking,”  a  column  on 
flora  and  fauna  in  the  area,  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  Neil,  but  most  of  the  newspaper 
is.  According  to  many  of  the  locals,  that 
is  precisely  its  appeal. 

“Dorothy  really  gives  you  such  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  this  community  with  her 


writing.  It’s  like  a  monthly  snapshot,” 
said  one  Oak  Harbor  resident.  “It’s 
small-town  and  corny,”  admitted  Neil, 
“but  people  tell  me,  ‘I  read  every  bit  of 
that  little  newspaper.’  ” 

As  Neil  sees  it,  that  little  newspaper  is 
“their  newspaper.  I  see  my  people  in 
every  line  1  write.  I’m  not  going  to  em¬ 
barrass  them.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  hurting 
anyone.  These  are  my  friends.” 

“She’s  probably  one  of  the  few  truly 
good  people  I  know,  and  I  don’t  mean 
that  in  a  schmaltzy  way,”  said  Brainard. 
“She  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
and  genuinely  likes  people,  wants  to 
know  about  them,  and  likes  to  write 
about  them.” 

When  Neil  tried  poetry  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade,  she  knew  she  would  be  a 
writer.  While  attending  high  school  in 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  mainland,  she 
started  a  newspaper  for  students  by 
painstakingly  drawing  a  front  page, 
masthead  and  all,  printing  the  stories 
and  headlines  by  hand  and  nailing  each 
issue  to  the  school’s  bulletin  board  every 
week. 

However,  it  was  not  until  she  was 
married  and  rearing  three  children  that 
she  turned  to  professional  newspaper 
work.  At  first,  she  wrote  two  columns 
part-time  from  her  home  while  taking 
care  of  the  children.  When  the  youngest 
was  old  enough  to  attend  school,  she 
turned  to  full-time  newspapering,  writ¬ 
ing  features  and  covering  local  events  for 
what  was  then  the  Whidbey  News. 

In  the  early  1950s,  she  became  editor 
of  the  Island  County  Times  in  Coupe¬ 
ville,  returned  to  take  over  the  Whidbey 
News  in  Oak  Harbor  and,  finally,  be¬ 
came  editor  of  both  when  they  merged 
to  become  the  Whidbey  News-Times. 
She  was  also  the  paper’s  photographer. 

“It  was  a  most  stressful  period,”  she  re¬ 
called. 

The  Navy  had  come  to  town  almost 
immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  1950s  that  the 
place  really  boomed.  By  that  time,  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air 
Station  had  just  about  doubled  the  is¬ 
land’s  population,  according  to  Neil. 

And  a  new  prosecuting  attorney  had 
come  to  town.  Neil  examined  his  cre¬ 
dentials,  as  any  good  reporter  would  do, 
and  when  she  questioned  their  credibili¬ 
ty  in  a  newspaper  story,  he  issued  a  war¬ 
rant  for  her  arrest. 

The  case  came  up  in  court  and,  when 
the  judge  asked  who  represented  her,  the 
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only  three  attorneys  in  town  all  stood  up 
and  replied,  “We  do.”  Her  only  regret, 
she  said,  is  that  she  did  not  spend  time 
in  jail  when  she  was  booked. 

“It  would  have  made  a  great  story,”  she 
declared. 

The  case  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  prosecutor,  a  Republican 
in  a  traditionally  Republican  communi¬ 
ty,  was  defeated  by  a  Democrat.  He  left 
the  island. 

Neil,  meanwhile,  became  more  in¬ 
volved  in  island  affairs,  becoming  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  serving  on  the  City  Council,  county 
park  board  and  local  school  board.  She 
was  also  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the 
Oak  Harbor  Rotary. 

In  the  early  1970s,  she,  Brainard  and 
another  Oak  Harbor  resident  Mavis 
Schulle  started  Spindrift  magazine,  a 
popular  quarterly.  Together,  they  have 
also  published  two  cookbooks. 

Brainard  remembers  meeting  Neil  in 
1972. 

“She  was  already  an  institution,”  she 
said. 

“Nothing  much  rattled  Dorothy,”  re¬ 
called  Julie  Walker,  who  came  to  work 
for  the  NewS'Times  right  out  of  journal¬ 
ism  school  while  her  husband  was  sta¬ 
tioned  with  the  Navy  on  Whidbey  Is¬ 
land.  Today,  Walker  is  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Ramona  Sentinel  in  San  Diego 
County. 

“Sometimes,  however,  the  demands  of 
the  job  and  the  community  could  get  to 
be  a  little  too  much.  That’s  when 
Dorothy  would  pull  out  her  ‘cool  rock,’  a 
smooth,  flat  and  polished-by-nature 
stone  that  she  kept  on  her  desk.  She’d 
hold  it  against  her  forehead,  close  her 
eyes,  take  a  few  deep  breaths  and  cool 
down. 

“Of  course,  everyone  on  the  staff  dis¬ 
covered  the  value  of  the  ‘cool  rock,’  long 
before  Pet  Rocks  became  the  rage.” 

Neil  has  published  several  of  her 
columns,  with  photos,  in  a  collection 
called  My  Whidbey  Island  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber  released  a  book  of  photographs  of 
the  island  under  the  title  De  Ja  Views. 
She  is  also  the  author  of  By  Indian  Ca¬ 
noe  and  Sailing  Ship  They  Came,  a  histo¬ 
ry  of  Whidbey  Island  published  in  1990. 

Neil  herself  is  a  walking  history  book 
about  the  island. 

She  is  quick  to  tell  you  that  Oak  Har¬ 
bor  was  named  for  the  stately  Carry 
Oaks,  which  are  prevalent  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  Vancouver  Indians  from 
Canada  traveled  to  the  island,  carrying 
with  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  acorns  in 
case  they  ran  out  of  food,  and  ended  up 
depositing  most  of  them  there. 


She  will  also  tell  you  how  the  island 
was  settled  around  1850  by  three  disen¬ 
chanted  gold  miners  from  California 
named  Taftson,  Sumner  and  Freund, 
who  fled  the  Golden  State  hoping  to 
change  their  luck. 

“They  found  their  gold  right  here,” 
said  Neil.  “They  liked  the  climate  and 
water  and  saw  they  could  make  a  living.” 

That  early  living  was  in  logging, 
which  still  fuels  much  of  the  local  econ¬ 
omy.  Waves  of  Irish,  then  Dutch  migrat¬ 
ed  to  Oak  Harbor  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and,  after  World  War  II,  the 
community  took  on  a  special  character 
with  the  influx  of  many  Navy  families. 

In  fact,  Neil  credits  them  with  fos¬ 
tering  the  island’s  unique  hometown 
character. 

“They  are  just  wonderful  people,”  she 
said.  “Many  of  them  come  back  after 
they  retire  and  are  absorbed  into  the 
community.” 

Brainard  reflected  on  why  she  and 
Neil  left  the  Whidbey  News-Times. 

“It  was  no  longer  the  home-away- 
from-home  it  had  been.  They  just  got 
too  big.  All  you  see  are  journalism 
school  graduates  who  want  to  set  the 
world  on  fire.  They  just  want  to  cover 
the  important  things  —  what’s  going  on 
in  the  courts  and  politics.  There’s  no 
room  for  the  little  guy  anymore.” 

Said  Walker:  “Dorothy  taught  me  that 
with  community  newspapers,  it’s  the 
community  that  matters.  Nothing  is  in¬ 
significant.  It’s  how  you  deal  with  issues 
and  people  that  is  most  important.” 

Like  Oak  Harbor’s  early  settlers,  Neil 
said,  “I  loved  this  place  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  still  do.  I  still  do,  there  are  so 
many  stories  yet  to  be  told.”  BE^P 

Phoenix  fax  maps 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  re¬ 
ceived  4,254  requests  for  faxes  of  its  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  Lights  Maps.  About 
13,400  pages  of  four  regional  maps  went 
out  to  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona 
Republic  readers  who  called  into  an  au¬ 
tomated  voice  menu  set  up  by  World 
Data  Delivery  Systems  Inc.,  Harper 
Woods,  Mich. 

The  fax-on-demand  program  proved 
more  economical  than  printing  the 
maps  in  the  papers  every  day.  Instead, 
the  papers  printed  small  promotional 
announcements  with  the  free  fax  phone 
number.  A  PNI  executive  said  faked 
listings  were  easily  deleted  from  the 
computer  when  discovered,  something 
that  could  not  be  done  with  published 
lists. 


J -school  establishes 
children/family  center 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  is  establishing  the 
Casey  Journalism  Center  for  Children 
and  Families. 

The  Annie  E.  Casey  Foundation  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  has  made  an  initial 
$200,000  grant  to  the  center,  which  will 
assist  journalists  by  providing  informa¬ 
tion,  monitoring  developments  and  cov¬ 
erage,  and  conducting  an  annual  confer¬ 
ence.  It  will  also  administer  a  new  Casey 
Medals  for  Meritorious  Journalism 
awards  program  for  print  and  broadcast 
reporting  excellence. 

The  center  will  set  up  a  national  advi¬ 
sory  board  of  journalists  and  experts  rep¬ 
resenting  a  broad  range  of  issues  affect¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  disadvantaged  or  at- 
risk  children. 

Weekly  closes 

FAIRPRESS  OF  WESTPORT,  Conn.,  a 
free  weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
44,000,  has  ceased  publication. 

Gary  Sherlock,  publisher  with  the 
parent  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  said  the  21-year-old 
publication  had  witnessed  “severe  finan¬ 
cial  losses  over  the  past  decade,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  continue.” 

Fairpress’  coverage  area  included  the 
southwestern  Connecticut  towns  of 
Westport,  Weston,  Fairfield  and  Nor¬ 
walk. 

Fax  service 

GALE  RESEARCH  INC.  of  Detroit  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  World  Data 
Delivery  Systems  of  Harper  Woods, 
Mich.,  to  create  an  enhanced  broadcast 
fax  service  called  GaleFax. 

The  agreement  allows  businesses  to 
communicate  using  Gale’s  database  of 
company  information  via  WDDS’  fax 
technology. 

The  cost  of  GaleFax  will  be  less  than 
70^  per  broadcast  minute. 

Shift  to  daily 

THE  TWICE-WEEKLY  Pilot-Tribune  of 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  moves  to  daily  publi¬ 
cation  on  March  20. 

The  conversion  of  the  123-year-old 
newspaper  has  been  in  the  works  for  two 
years. 
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Finds  success  with 
feature  about  dress 

Sisters  Syndicate  columnist  Candy  Barrie  tells  readers 
hou)  to  ‘look  like  a  million  without  spending  a  fortune' 


by  Chris  Lamb 

WHO  SAYS  YOU  can’t  have  high  fash¬ 
ion  at  a  low  price?  Not  “Dress  for  Less” 
columnist  Candy  Barrie  of  Sisters  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Her  feature  compares  an  expensive 
outfit  with  a  more  affordable  version 
that  is  often  one-third  the  price.  It  is  a 
difference  you  can  take  to  the  bank  — 
which  is  exactly  the  point  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  said  Barrie,  a  former  fashion  mod¬ 
el  who  uses  her  experience  as  an  image 
consultant  and  fashion  adviser  to  write 
“Dress  for  Less.” 

She  commented,  “The  women  1  was 
working  for  needed  to  know  what 
worked  for  them  and  what  they  could 
find  at  a  decent  price  that  was  high 
quality  and  good  value  and  good  style.  1 
recognized,  as  did  Sisters  Syndicate, 
that  there  was  a  need  across  the  coun¬ 
try  for  this.” 

Barrie  was  contacted  about  writing  a 


(Chris  Lamb  is  a  Florida'based 
journalist  who  writes  periodically 
for  E&P.) 


column  by  one  of  her  clients,  Andrea 
Lee  Negroni,  who  co-founded  Sisters 
Syndicate  with  her  sister  Christine. 

“Dress  for  Less”  was  the  first  column 
offered  by  the  Evanston,  Ill.-based  syn¬ 
dicate.  It  started  in  early  1991,  and  now 
appears  weekly  in  more  than  50  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  Milwaukee  Journal.  Barrie  said 
she  receives  about  1,000  letters  a  month 
from  readers. 

The  columnist  noted  that  she  has 
been  a  bit  surprised  by  the  response  to 
the  feature,  but  added,  “Sisters  realized 
it  was  going  to  do  very  well.” 

Barrie  said  newspapers  are  missing 
out  on  a  way  to  connect  with  readers  if 
they  are  writing  about  outfits  that  are 
either  too  expensive  or  too  avant  garde 
for  their  audience. 

“Can  you  believe  that  in  today’s 
economy  newspapers  are  showing 
Chanel  bracelets  for  $750,  which  are 
not  even  made  from  real  material?”  she 
asked.  “The  majority  of  people  can’t 
reach  that  price. 


“1  think  editors  are  concentrating  on 
the  wrong  thing  when  they’re  concen¬ 
trating  strictly  on  Chanel,  Calvin  Klein 
and  other  top  designers  in  the  field. 
Women  are  not  looking  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  higher-priced  outfit.” 

Barrie  added  that  she  wants  the  col¬ 
umn  —  which  also  includes  fashion 
advice  —  to  reflect  the  budgets,  tastes 
and  physical  characteristics  of  ordinary 
people. 

This  starts  with  the  “Dress  for  Less” 
models,  who  have  a  variety  of  looks. 
They  are  not,  as  Barrie  put  it,  the  typi¬ 
cal  fashion  models  who  are  “tall,  slen¬ 
der  and  gorgeous,  and  22  years  old  or 
younger.”  They  are  tall  and  short,  big 
and  small,  black  and  white,  young  and 
old.  Barrie  also  uses  models  in  wheel¬ 
chairs. 

“  ‘Dress  for  Less’  looks  more  like 
America,”  said  Barrie.  “That’s  my  pur¬ 
pose.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  have  to 
work  with.  You  can  look  great  and  feel 
beautiful.” 

In  the  column,  Barrie  shows  one 
model  in  designer  fashions  and  another 
in  “Dress  for  Less”  fashions.  All  items 
are  identified  by  the  designer  and  price. 

For  instance,  one  column  included 
the  following  designer  items:  Givenchy 
jacket,  $1,200;  black  slim  skirt,  Anne 
Klein,  $255;  and  suede  pumps,  Anne 
Klein,  $120.  The  total  was  $1,575.  The 
“Dress  for  Less”  items  included  a  jacket 
and  skirt  by  Doncaster,  $395,  and  suede 
pumps  by  Enzo  Angiolini  through  the 
City  Spirit  catalog,  $74.  The  total  was 
$469.  Only  your  checkbook,  said  Barrie, 
will  know  the  difference. 


These  ‘Dress  for  Less'  photos  illustrate  the  variety  of  models  used  by  Candy  Barrie. 
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Candy  Barrie 


She  comes  up  with  the  outfits  she 
profiles  one  of  two  ways.  Either  Barrie 
finds  the  expensive  outfit  first  and  tries 
to  duplicate  it  with  what  she  calls  “the 
‘Dress  for  Less’  approach,”  or  she  starts 
with  the  less-expensive  outfit  and  tries 
to  duplicate  it  with  comparable  designer 
fashions. 

“1  like  to  work  from  inspiration,”  said 
Barrie.  “1  look  for  what  stands  out  from 
the  crowd  and  add  to  that  a  very  good 
price.” 

Many  people  may  shop  as  a  hobby, 
but  Barrie  is  a  professional,  spending 
hours  or  even  days  shopping  for  an  out¬ 
fit.  She  said  she  is  always  looking 
around  stores  and  leafing  through  cata¬ 
logs  and  magazines  for  ideas.  Barrie  also 
hears  regularly  from  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers. 

The  recession  obviously  has  not  hurt 
the  column,  but  Barrie  said  people’s  at¬ 
titudes  have  also  changed.  Not  only  are 
shoppers  increasingly  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  brag 
about  this  to  friends. 

“In  the  past,  people  were  afraid  to  say 
they  got  something  if  it  wasn’t  from  a 
better  department  store  or  boutique,” 
she  commented.  “Now  they  brag  about 
their  good  buys.” 

Barrie  feels  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  purchasing  clothes  from  K  mart, 
J.C.  Penney,  Sears  or  Wal-Mart.  “Why 
not?”  she  asked. 

Women  want  to  know  what  is  afford¬ 
able  to  them,  said  Barrie,  adding,  “I  en¬ 
courage  people  to  buy  the  best  they  can 
afford  in  quality  and  style.” 

Barrie  credits  her  mother,  an  interior 
designer,  for  developing  her  sense  of 
style,  but  she  said  that  anyone  can  devel¬ 
op  this  sense.  If  you  do  not  know  where 
to  start,  Barrie  advises  looking  first  at  ex¬ 
pensive  clothes  and  accessories. 


“You  need  to  find  out  what  makes 
them  expensive,”  she  observed. 

Barrie  said  people  often  put  more 
thought  into  selecting  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  for  their  living  room  than  in  select¬ 
ing  their  wardrobe. 

The  columnist  noted  that  there  is  a 
reason  why  women  usually  develop  a 
keener  sense  of  fashion  style  than  men. 
“Most  mothers  made  them  that  way,”  re¬ 
marked  Barrie.  “They  either  shopped 
for  their  boys  or,  if  they  took  them  shop¬ 
ping,  they  didn’t  make  it  into  a  fun  expe¬ 
rience  the  way  they  did  with  their  girls.” 

Barrie,  who  sometimes  uses  male 
models,  did  note  that  more  men  are 
reading  fashion  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
per  fashion  sections. 

In  1991,  Sisters  Syndicate  published 
the  book  Dress  for  Less,  which  was  co¬ 
authored  by  Barrie  and  “Clothes  Mind-  | 
ed”  columnist  Pati  Lowell  of  Sisters. 

The  book  is  described  as  a  “step-by- 
step  guide  to  looking  like  a  million 
without  spending  a  fortune.”  It  includes 
a  number  of  “Dress  for  Less”  columns  as 
well  as  tips  on  analyzing  which  fashions 
work  for  you,  planning  a  wardrobe  bud¬ 
get,  buying  appropriate  accessories,  car¬ 
ing  for  clothes  and  getting  to  know  the 
stores  and  catalogs.  There  is  also  a  list 
of  clothing  catalogs  and  their  phone 
numbers.  BE^P 

New  United  column 
on  pets  and  wildlife 

A  WEEKLY  PET  and  wildlife  column 
has  been  introduced  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

“Wild  Life”  answers  questions  about 
animal  behavior,  gives  pet  advice,  dis¬ 
cusses  wildlife  issues  and  more. 

The  column  is  written  by  Mike  Ca- 
puzzo,  an  award-winning  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Philadelphia  In' 
quirer.  It  is  illustrated  by  Dave  Catrow, 
a  Springfield  (Ohio)  Neius-Sun/Copley 
News  Service  editorial  cartoonist  who 
also  does  children’s  book  art. 

Gay-themed  feature 
is  being  syndicated 

DEB  PRICE’S  COLUMN  about  gay 
and  lesbian  issues  is  now  being  offered 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
(LATS). 

This  is  reportedly  the  first  time  that  a 
column  with  such  a  theme  has  ever  been 
sold  individually  by  a  major  syndicate. 

Price’s  Detroit  News  feature,  which  be¬ 
gan  last  May,  has  already  been  available 


Deb  Price 


to  other  papers  via  the  Gannett  News 
Service.  LATS  distributes  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  to  non-Gannett  papers,  so  it  had 
initially  syndicated  Price  as  part  of  GNS. 

The  openly  gay  Price  (E&P,  June  6, 
July  11  and  Oct.  10,  1992)  writes  about 
politics  and  policy  as  well  as  lifestyle  is¬ 
sues  in  her  column. 

Price  is  an  award-winning  journalist 
who  serves  as  Washington  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News. 


GAME  PLAN 
FOR  MORE 
READERS.  I 


If  you're  game  for  more  readers,  do 
what  more  than  200  newspapers  across 
the  country  do  weekly.  Order  our  CROSS¬ 
WORD  &  GAMES  package  for  a  weekly 
horoscope,  brain  teasers,  a  crossword 
puzzle.  Kids  Home  Newspaper  and  a 
games  review  column.  It's  all  part  of 
playing  the  game  of  increased  readership 
—  and  winning. 

Call  collect  (619)293-1818  for  a  free 
sample  today.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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New  weekly  feature 
offers  tales  for  kids 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  FEATURE  that  of¬ 
fers  a  classic  or  original  children’s  tale 
each  week  is  being  distributed  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate. 

“Tell  Me  a  Story”  began  about  18 
months  ago  in  Ontario’s  Kingston 
Whig-Standard  as  the  six-times-a-week 
“Bedtime  Story.”  It  became  a  hit  with 
readers  and  went  on  to  appear  in  10 
more  Southam  newspapers  in  Canada. 

Whig-Standard  senior  editor  Norris 
McDonald  noted  that  the  feature  was 
designed  to  “save  parents  having  to  buy 
storybooks  and  serve  as  a  circulation 
builder.  Second,  children  would  learn  at 
an  early  age  that  there  was  something 
for  them  in  the  newspaper,  and  this, 
perhaps,  would  lead  them  to  absorb  the 
newspaper  habit  at  an  early  age.” 

The  “Bedtime  Story”/“Tell  Me  a  Sto¬ 
ry”  writer  and  editor  is  Amy  Friedman, 
a  dual  Canadian-American  citizen  who 
was  born  in  1952  in  Cleveland.  She  at¬ 
tended  Barnard  College  in  New  York 
City  and  then  moved  to  San  Francisco 
before  returning  to  New  York  to  work  as 
a  free-lance  editor.  In  1982,  Friedman 
received  an  M.A.  in  creative  writing 
from  City  College  in  New  York. 

She  went  on  to  work  in  film  produc¬ 
tion  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  a  sheep  farm  outside  of 
Kingston.  In  1986,  Friedman  began  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Whig-Standard  magazine,  for 
which  she  now  does  a  weekly  2,000-word 
column  called  “Hard  Lines”  in  addition 
to  “The  Bedtime  Story.”  She  has  also 
published  stories  in  the  Boston  Globe 
magazine  and  various  other  periodicals. 

Friedman’s  book.  Nothing  Sacred:  A 
Conversation  With  Feminism,  was  re¬ 
leased  this  fall  in  Canada,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  early  “Bedtime  Story”  offerings 
is  coming  this  July  from  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  Friedman  is  also  working  on 
her  second  novel. 

The  artist  collaborating  with  Fried¬ 
man  is  Jillian  Hulme  Gilliland,  whose 
first  book  illustrations  were  published 
when  she  was  18  years  old  and  living  on 
a  farm  in  Africa.  Gilliland  attended  Na¬ 
tal  University  on  a  fine  arts  scholarship 
and  graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  English 
and  fine  arts  as  well  as  with  a  diploma 
in  education. 

Gilliland  has  illustrated  22  books,  with 
all  but  six  aimed  at  children.  They  have 
included  African  folk  tales,  nature  craft 
books  and  multicultural  stories.  Her 


No  ‘goodnight,  moon’  for  this  bear. 


drawings  and  paintings  have  also  been 
exhibited  in  South  Africa  and  Canada, 
and  the  Brock  Street  Gallery  in  Kingston 
currently  has  a  one-woman  show  of  50  of 
her  “Bedtime  Story”  drawings. 

In  addition,  the  Kingston  resident 
runs  summer  art  classes  for  children, 
teaches  part  time  and  gives  workshops 
and  presentations  on  book  illustration 
for  kids  and  adults. 

“Tell  Me  A  Story”  clients  —  which 
may  run  Gilliland’s  art  in  color  —  in¬ 
clude  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  and  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times. 

‘Marmaduke’  design 

“MARMADUKE”  CREATOR  BRAD 
Anderson  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  designed  a  San  Diego  Blood  Bank 
T-shirt  that  was  given  to  all  donors  in 
December  and  January. 

The  blood  bank  said  the  T-shirt 
helped  increase  the  number  of  donors. 

Anderson  is  a  resident  of  Escondido, 
Calif.,  where  one  of  the  blood  bank’s 
four  donor  centers  operates. 


Anderson  wearing  the  T-shirt. 


Two  NYTS  services 
offered  by  Zapnews 

TWO  DAILY  NEWS  reports  distributed 
by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
will  now  also  be  available  through  Zap¬ 
news. 

The  two  reports  are  the  Religious 
News  Service  (E6?P,  June  22,  1991) 
and  Medical  Tribune  News  Service 
(E&P,  March  2, 1991). 

Zapnews  is  an  independently  owned 
wire  service  that  provides  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  material  to  more  than  400  radio 
and  tv  stations  as  well  as  to  small  daily 
newspapers. 

‘Calvin^  case  settled 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 
has  settled  a  copyright  and  trademark 
infringement  lawsuit  regarding  the 
vending-machine  sale  of  stickers  pictur¬ 
ing  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  characters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  syndicate  vice  president 
Kathy  Andrews. 

The  California-based  U  Seal  It  Co. 
agreed  to  halt  any  further  distribution  of 
the  stickers,  give  unsold  stickers  to  Uni¬ 
versal  and  pay  the  syndicate  approxi¬ 
mately  two  times  the  profit  it  would  have 
earned  if  all  the  stickers  had  been  sold. 

An  illustration  class 

A  THREE-PART  class  on  “The  Art  & 
Business  of  Humorous  Illustration”  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  San  Francisco’s  Cartoon 
Art  Museum  (CAM). 

The  March  20,  March  27  and  April  3 
Saturday  sessions  will  feature  the  same 
teachers  and  speakers  as  a  10-week  class 
held  last  fall  (E&P,  Aug.  29, 1992). 

CAM  is  based  at  665  Third  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

Has  medical  articles 

MATERIAL  FROM  THE  Lancet  weekly 
medical  journal  of  London  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

One  or  two  articles  from  the  presti¬ 
gious  170-year-old  publication  are  rewrit¬ 
ten  each  week  for  the  general  reader. 

Included  among  the  material  is  hard 
news  about  clinical  breakthroughs,  re¬ 
ports  on  unusual  diseases  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  global  economic,  social  and 
political  trends  that  influence  medicine. 
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nal  wire,  which  reportedly  were  praised 
by  Geimann  in  his  weekly  message  to 
the  staff  July  19. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild,  which  has 
been  in  the  midst  of  some  rocky  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  UPl,  also  put  out 
a  message  on  the  Rosso  firing. 

According  to  the  WSG,  Unipressers 
in  Washington  filed  into  Geimann’s  of¬ 
fice  on  Feb.  26  and  began  questioning 
him  about  Rosso. 

Among  their  questions  were  whether 
the  other  staffers  who  used  the  internal 
message  wire  to  voice  their  support  for 
Rosso  would  be  similarly  reprimanded  or 
fired. 

The  Guild  reported  that  Geimann  did 
not  respond,  and  when  asked  about  it  by 
E(S?P,  he  said  he  did  not  give  the  staffers 
an  answer  and  would  not  give  one  to 
E&P. 

Staffers,  including  members  of  the 
WSG,  met  with  Geimann  on  March  2 
to  discuss  the  terms  of  Rosso’s  possible 
reinstatement. 

Geimann  —  who  called  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  a  personnel  matter  unprecedented 
—  said  the  company  would  be  willing  to 
consider  reinstatement  if  Rosso  “apolo¬ 
gized  and  acknowledged  what  he  did  was 
wrong.” 

Rosso,  however,  told  E&P  he  would 
not  do  so. 

“1  just  couldn’t  do  it,”  he  said.  “For  me 
to  say  I’m  sorry  would  negate  what  I  said 
in  my  letter.  It  would  look  like  I  did  not 
mean  it,  and  I  did.  I  don’t  think  I  did 
anything  wrong.” 

Rosso  characterized  his  firing  as  “to¬ 
tally  unjustified”  and  said  he  is  consider¬ 
ing  legal  action. 

“I  do  not  regret  what  I  did,”  he  said.  “I 
tweaked  them.  I  made  them  consider 
the  questions  out  loud.” 

Rosso,  who  said  he  stopped  hiring 
stringers  because  he  knew  they  were  un¬ 
likely  to  get  paid,  charged  UPI  with 
“cold  callousness”  and  said  “people  ex¬ 
pect  things  and  we  get  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn.” 

Rosso  said  Unipressers  have  “been 
hearing  ‘Next  week’  for  four  or  five  years 
now.  We’ve  given  our  pay,  we’ve  given 
our  work,  we’ve  given  extra  hours,  and 
we  get  nothing  but  lies  in  return.” 

Geimann  said,  “Stringers  have  been 
paid.”  Then  he  added  that  some  have 
not  been  paid  but  said  how  stringers  are 
paid  is  a  business  decision.  Some  are 
paid  right  away,  others  at  various  inter¬ 
vals. 

“We’re  still  in  business,  that  means 


bills  are  being  paid,”  Geimann  said, 
adding  that  all  bills  are  not  necessarily 
paid  the  moment  they  come  in. 

When  asked  if  bills  were  being  paid  in 
a  timely  fashion,  Geimann  said  he  was 
not  going  to  get  into  UPI’s  internal  af¬ 
fairs. 

Science  writer  Doug  Levy,  Guild  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Washington,  said  there 
remained  issues  to  resolve,  and  they 
would  be  pursued  through  a  grievance 
procedure,  but  he  declined  to  be  more 
specific.  K^P 

ASNE  to  elect 
seven  board  members 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  elect  seven  editors  to 
fill  board  vacancies  at  its  upcoming  con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore. 

Frank  Caperton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  chair  of 
ASNE’s  nominations  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  candidates  for 
the  ASNE  board:  Dee  W.  Boaz,  editor, 
the  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Leaf'Chronicle; 
Timothy  j.  Gallagher,  editor,  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Tribune;  Robert  H. 
Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  the  Detroit 
News;  David  V.  Hawpe,  editor,  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Jane  E. 
Healy,  managing  editor,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel;  James  P.  Herman,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  newsroom  services,  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.;  Deb¬ 
orah  Howell,  editor,  Newhouse  News 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.;  Craig  Klug- 
man,  editor,  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette;  Wanda  S.  Lloyd,  senior  edi- 
tor/days,  USA  Today;  Angus  McEach- 
ran,  editor,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal;  Tim  J.  McGuire,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune; 
Richard  A.  Oppel,  editor,  the  Charlotte 
Observer;  Josette  S.  Shiner,  managing 
editor,  the  Washington  Times;  and 
William  F.  Woo,  editor,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

AAJA  scholarships 

THE  ASIAN  AMERICAN  Journalists 
Association  is  offering  scholarships  of  up 
to  $2,000  to  outstanding  students  with 
an  interest  in  print,  photo  or  broadcast 
journalism. 

The  program  is  being  co-chaired  by 
the  Detroit  and  Texas  chapters  of  the 
AAJA. 

The  organization  has  awarded  more 
than  $250,000  in  scholarships  since  it 
was  formed  in  1981. 


Ex-rivals  to  start 
business  newspaper 

TWO  FORMER  RIVALS  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  have  joined  to  start  a  monthly 
business  newspaper  targeting  fast-grow¬ 
ing  DuPage  County  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Heading  the  DuPage  Business  Ledger 
is  James  E.  Eisner,  a  former  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  writer  who  most  recently  was  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America. 

Serving  as  editor  of  the  paper,  which 
makes  its  debut  with  an  April  issue,  is 
Don  Kopriva,  the  former  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  administration  at  the 
Sun-Times. 

A  full-color  tabloid,  the  DuPage  Busi¬ 
ness  Ledger  will  be  mailed  to  11,000  busi¬ 
nesspeople  and  decision  makers  in  the 
county.  About  2,000  copies  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  newsstands.  The  paper  is  located 
at  2200  S.  Main  St.,  Suite  205,  Lombard, 
Ill.,  60148.  Phone:  (708)  268-1860. 

Mayor  ducks 
tv  show  to  avoid 
editorial  writer 

DETROIT  MAYOR  COLEMAN  A. 
Young  backed  out  of  his  traditional  an¬ 
nual  appearance  on  a  local  tv  talk  show 
because  Detroit  News  editorial  writer 
Bill  Johnson  would  be  one  of  his  inter¬ 
viewers. 

Officials  refused  to  remove  Johnson 
from  the  panel  of  three  journalists  and 
taping  of  the  show  Spotlight  on  the 
News,  which  was  to  be  broadcast  Feb. 
21,  was  canceled. 

“We  pick  the  panelists,”  Spotlight  host 
Jim  Herrington  said  in  a  Detroit  News 
article  by  television  writer  Tim  Kiska. 

“It  has  always  been  that  way,  always 
will.  I  found  it  disappointing  —  that  this 
big  mighty  mayor  would  want  to  dump  a 
reporter  because  hizzoner  doesn’t  like 
him.” 

The  News  article  quoted  Young’s 
spokesman.  Bob  Berg,  as  saying  the 
mayor  was  willing  to  do  the  show  with 
reporters  but  not  opinion  makers  —  es¬ 
pecially  one  with  “a  proven  track  record 
of  being  insulting. 

“If  you  read  Bill’s  columns,  it’s  clear. 
He’s  a  very  bitter  opponent  of  anything 
this  administration  does,”  Berg  told  the 
News. 

Johnson  responded  that  “good  editor¬ 
ial  writers  are  repxjrters,  too.” 
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sort  of  support  is  widespread  or  narrow. 
Like  the  contrary  view  of  Professor  Mat- 
suda,  it  is  there. 

From  my  perspective,  there  is  another 
encouraging  sign:  I  find,  generally,  that 
lines  which  were  drawn  around  this  issue 
a  year  or  two  ago  are  now  being  redrawn 
—  as  a  result  of  challenges  in  court,  as  a 
result  of  challenges  within  the  academic 
community  itself,  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
practicality  and  unworkability  of  some  of 
the  codes. 

Indeed,  as  you  know,  on  some  cam¬ 
puses,  the  codes  that  were  adopted  have 
been  abolished. 

If  you  listen  to  editors  (my  former 
peers)  argue  against  these  codes,  you  will 
often  hear  them  harp  on  some  of  the 
language  that  can  make  the  codes  seem 
laughable. 

They  are  likely  to  recite,  for  example, 
the  University  of  Connecticut  code  that 
banned  “inappropriately  directed  laugh¬ 
ter”  and  “inconsiderate  jokes.” 

They  are  likely  to  point  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  an  administrator  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  who  criticized  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  written  of  her  “deep  re¬ 
gard  for  the  individual  and  my  desire  to 
protect  the  freedoms  of  all  members  of 
society.” 

The  word  “individual”  was  under¬ 
lined.  It  was  a  “red  flag”  racist  word,  the 
administrator  said. 

They  recount  the  plight  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  professor  who  was  criticized  be¬ 
cause  he  read  from  a  slave-era  Southern 
planter’s  diary  but  failed  to  give  a  bal¬ 
anced  view  that  reflected  the  attitudes 
of  slaves;  wholly  enforced  illiteracy,  of 
course,  deprived  them  of  the  chance  to 
keep  a  diary. 

They  recall  the  New  York  University 
Law  School  moot  court  case  involving 
the  custody  rights  for  a  lesbian  mother. 
Students  objected  because  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  mother’s  position 
might  offend  gays  in  the  class.  That 
forced  a  temporary  postponement  of  the 
hearing  of  the  case. 

They  scoff  at  the  coining  of  a  new 
word  at  Smith  —  “lookism”  —  which  is 
explained  as  the  “belief  that  appearance 
is  an  indicator  of  a  person’s  value.” 

These  ludicrous  examples  are  curare- 
tipped  arrows  in  a  satirist’s  bow.  They 
serve  my  ends,  1  suppose,  in  that  they 
help  wound  the  concept  of  politically  cor¬ 
rect  speech  codes. 

Given  wide  circulation,  they  will  help 
poison  the  cynical  public  mind  against 
the  silliness  and  trivial  pursuits  that  vot¬ 


ers  always  knew  occupied  the  enlight¬ 
ened  minds  that  reside  in  those  ivy- 
walled  academies  where  the  quest  for 
federal  and  state  tax-monied  grants  is  as 
constant  as  the  quest  for  tenure. 

My  problem  with  relying  on  that 
anecdotal  evidence  is  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  silly  or  trivial  about  the  fact  of  racism 
and  sexism  and  homophobia  that  per¬ 
meates  too  many  pockets  of  too  many 
campuses. 

These  codes  did  not  explode  from  a 
vacuum  canister  called  the  campus. 
They  are  the  product  of  pain  and  hurt. 
That  is  real. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  stu¬ 
dent  broadcaster  cracked  blatantly  racist 
and  sexist  jokes  on  the  air. 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “do  blacks  have  sex 
on  their  minds?” 

And  he  answered,  “Because  their 
pubic  hair  is  on  their  heads.” 

Silly?  Trivial? 

In  an  Ann  Arbor  classroom,  a  student 
offered  the  opinion  that  homosexuality 
was  a  disease. 

At  the  University  of  Arizona,  there 
have  been  shouting  matches  between 
whites  and  African-American  students 
and  the  words  “nigger”  and  “coon”  have 
echoed  across  the  Tempe  fraternity  row. 

There  was  a  slave  auction  held  at  a 
fraternity  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Most  of  the  members  were  Jewish  and 
some  of  the  fraternity  brothers  had  been 
attacked  by  a  group  of  blacks. 

At  Dartmouth,  the  student  newspaper 
described  a  black  professor  as  “a  cross 
between  a  welfare  queen  and  a  bath¬ 
room  attendant.” 

At  Purdue,  a  black  faculty  member 
had  racist  words  scratched  onto  his  of¬ 
fice  door. 

At  New  York’s  City  College,  the  chair 
of  the  black  studies  program  declared 
from  a  public  podium  that  “rich  Jews” 
were  responsible  for  financing  slave  trad¬ 
ing  and  blamed  Jews  and  the  Mafia 
for  unfavorable  projections  of  African- 
Americans  in  films. 

There  is  nothing  silly  or  trivial  in  any 
of  this. 

Sad,  shocking  events  occurred  on 
campuses,  but  we  all  know  that  the  hate 
speech  there  is  reflective  of  a  national 
problem  that  we  live  with,  confront  and 
must  overcome. 

These  problems  that  we  decry  on 
campuses  exist  elsewhere  —  and  almost 
everywhere:  in  corporate  executive 
suites,  on  assembly  lines,  in  sales  offices, 
in  church  congregations,  in  the  military, 
in  a  score  of  Southern  cities  where  Dixie 
still  is  the  national  anthem,  for  some  the 
Stars  and  Bars  the  favored  banner,  and 


in  the  newsrooms  of  the  media  that  reg¬ 
ularly  report  on  other  institutions,  rarely 
on  themselves. 

The  reaction  in  the  university  com¬ 
munity  is  responsive  to  a  condition  that 
many  there  find  intolerable. 

While  I  am  confident  that  it  is  the 
wrong  response,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest 
any  meaningful  solution  other  than  the 
one  that  1  would  have  thought  would 
have  long  since  taken  hold:  to  deal  with 
the  difficulty,  not  through  the  problems 
of  suppression  but  through  debate,  dia¬ 
logue,  discussion. 

Too  many  who  feel  victimized  have 
given  up,  I  fear,  on  that  option  as  sim¬ 
plistic  and  unworkable.  The  codes  they 
embrace  in  frustration  will  force  the 
hate  speech  and  the  prejudice  that 
prompts  it  underground. 

1  acknowledge  that  society  has  placed 
enormous  and  unfair  burdens  on  the 
academy.  Was  it  ever  different?  Is  higher 
education  not  our  national  seat  of  wis¬ 
dom? 

Is  it  now  a  cop-out  to  contend  that 
the  university  is  not  competent,  in  an 
academic  year  or  a  four-year  quest  for  a 
degree,  to  teach  the  moral  and  ethical 
rationale  for  this  nation’s  diversity? 

For  if  learning  cannot  defeat  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  academic  community, 
where  debate  and  Socratic  dialogue  and 
love  of  learning  have  always  been  a  way 
of  life,  there  is  no  hope  at  all  that  reason 
can  prevail  in  the  executive  suite,  on  the 
assembly  line,  in  the  church  pews,  in  the 
military  or  in  the  newsrooms  of  the 
nation. 

If  there  is  no  hope  for  the  academy 
but  suppression  of  thought  and  speech, 
there  is  no  hope. 

I  remember  my  roots  in  Tennessee 
and  I  close  with  an  anecdote  from  there. 

There  is  a  town  called  Pulaski  in  my 
state,  named  for  the  Polish  war  hero  who 
fought  in  the  American  Revolution  and 
helped  establish  in  this  land  a  legacy  of 
liberty  from  government  oppression. 

Pulaski,  named  for  that  freedom  fight¬ 
er,  was  the  accidental  birthplace  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Each  January,  members  of  the  Klan 
come  to  Pulaski  to  march  in  the  streets 
and  to  preach  from  the  courthouse  their 
creed  of  white  supremacist  scripture. 

It  is  vulgar. 

It  is  vituperative. 

It  invites  and  encourages  violence. 

It  is  hating  and  hateful  —  the  essence 
of  hate  speech. 

All  but  a  handful  of  Pulaski  citizens 
—  a  few  curious  and  a  few  supporters  — 
stay  away  from  the  Klan  march. 

The  town  leadership  —  its  elected 
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and  appointed  officials,  its  business  and 
civic  community,  its  lawyers,  teachers, 
preachers  and  farmers  —  abhors  the  an¬ 
nual  visit  from  the  Klan. 

But  that  leadership  raises  no  legal  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  despised  demonstration. 
Instead,  the  community  leaders  orga¬ 
nize,  during  the  week  of  Martin  Luther 
King’s  birthday,  a  celebration  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  sisterhood  —  their  own  unity 
marches,  speeches  proclaiming  the  city’s 
commitment  to  tolerance,  poster  and  es¬ 
say  contests  depicting  racial  harmony, 
concerts  with  music  dedicated  to  peace 
and  justice,  ecumenical  religious  services 
with  prayers  for  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  a  mayor’s  proclamation  declaim¬ 
ing  that  the  city  rejects  “the  concept  of 
white  supremacy  and  ethnic,  racial  and 
religious  intolerance.” 

The  people  of  Pulaski  somehow  have 
found  heart  in  the  wisdom  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  founders. 

They  have  looked  within  themselves 
and  are  willing  to  let  truth  and  falsehood 
grapple,  as  Milton  pleaded,  to  permit  er¬ 
ror  to  be  answered  by  debate,  as  Jeffer¬ 
son  urged. 

If  Jefferson’s  vision  can  work  its  will  in 
Pulaski,  the  birthplace  of  the  Klan,  it  sure¬ 
ly  can  work  its  will  in  the  academy. 


“One  thing  that  has  distinguished  his 
tenure  is  Kup  does  not  try  to  influence 
the  decision  of  the  newspaper,”  editor 
Britton  said. 

“He  knows  everybody  probably  in  the 
entire  universe  —  but  he  does  not  carry 
their  water,”  Britton  said. 

What  Kup  does  do,  Britton  adds,  is 
“jealously  guard  his  material  so  he  can 
scoop  his  own  newspaper.” 

And  Kup  does  have  a  running  dispute 
with  the  newspaper  —  one  that  goes 
back  50  years. 

“He  thinks  he  should  be  way  up  in  the 
paper,”  Britton  said.  “He  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  ‘People  can’t  find  me  back 
there.’  I  said,  ‘Kup,  people  have  been 
finding  you  for  50  years.’  ” 

Kup’s  position  is  no  accident,  and 
Britton  is  following  a  grand  tradition  of 
using  Kup  to  pull  readers  deep  into  the 
paper. 

“He  is  always  the  cornerstone  for  any 
change  in  [design]  structure,”  Britton 
said.  “I  put  him  next  to  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  . . .  not  only  to  get  people  back  into 
the  paper,  but  I  wanted  to  highlight  the 
business  section  and  show  it  off.” 


Wherever  Kup  is  located,  news 
sources  as  well  as  readers  find  him. 

Aided  for  the  past  22  years  by  assis¬ 
tant  Stella  Foster  —  “She’s  been  my 
right  arm,”  Kup  says  —  Kup  comes  to 
work  every  day  to  be  greeted  by  a  three- 
foot  pile  of  fax  paper.  By  day’s  end,  he’ll 
have  “two  to  three  times  as  much  mater¬ 
ial  as  I  need.” 

Gil  Stern  now  addresses  letters  to  the 
thrice  ill'fated  Bills  in  “Buffalose." 

—  Kup’s  Column,  Feb.  2,  1993 

Chicago  Tribune 
starts  CarLine 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  intro¬ 
duced  a  telephone  shopping  and  adver¬ 
tising  service  for  used  cars  and  trucks 
March  1. 

Chicago  Tribune  CarLine  —  which 
uses  the  number  222-CARS  in  both  the 
312  and  708  area  code  —  features  elec¬ 
tronic  classified  advertising  from  a 
Touch-Tone  phone;  live  voice  descrip¬ 
tions  of  available  cars;  24-hour  shopping 
service,  and  the  ability  to  shop  by  make 
or  model,  year  or  price. 


Newsp£|^  Editors  will  hold  its  annual 
HBHiji  conference  in  Bitimore,  Md.,  March  30-April  2 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  March  27  issue  will  be  there! 

i  If  you  have  a  message  to  send  to  top  newspaper  editors  from  all 

^around  the  ^Id,  say  it  in  E&P’s  Mmxdi  2  Jissue  which  will  be  distributed 
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racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


'1st  in  RESULTS' 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

Above  Average 
PERFORAAANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
Brokers  Appraisers  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  540-0636 

Dick  Smilh-Soulh-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-Midw^t-(414) 
272-6173 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  weekly.  (215)493-1795. 
Samples.  1 1 1  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Yard- 
ley,  PA  19067. 


CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  -  a  weekly,  700 
word  column  w/photo  featuring  inter¬ 
views  with  big  name  stars.  Can  (617) 
255-0123  for  samples. 


INCREASE  BABY  BOOMER  READER- 
SHIP,  EARN  25%  COMMISSION 

'IN  THE  MONEY.'  America's  only 
CPA/PFS  (Personal  Financial 
Specialist)  written  column  on  MONEY 
and  how  to  accumulate  it.  Weekly,  700 
word,  Q&A  format  gives  reader  a  person- 
alized  response  from  a  qualified 
professional.  Weekly  rates  as  low  as 
$5.  Samples,  rates.  Order  today  and 
get  your  share  of  burgeoning  audience  of 
baby  boomers  plus  earn  25%  commis¬ 
sion  on  Special  Report  sales  generated 
by  your  publication.  Write  Ronald  F. 
Palmer,  CPA/PFS,  28990  Pacific 
Coast  Hwy.,  Suite  #216,  Malibu,  CA 
90265.  Or  Fox  (310)  457-9196. 


900  PERSONALS 


New  Malh/Word  Puzzles  CALL  KAIDY 
at  (800)  365-2493  for  free  sample. 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC.'  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  12lh  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Calumbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


This  Side  of  60 

Upbeat  column  focusing  on 
empowerment  in  aging 

Camera  ready 

Call  or  fax  today  for  samples/ratss 

Marie  Snider 

Phone:  (316)  283-2309 
Fax;  (316)  284-0500 

The  column  you  can  cfford  and  can't 
cfford  to  be  without 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  (or  sale  and  purchase  othighest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  h3-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appraisal  Brokerage- Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  Appraisals  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  VYRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

E  &  P's  Offices  will  be  closed  on  April  9, 
in  observance  of  Good  Friday. 
Display  classified  advertising  deadlines 
for  the  April  1 7  issue  will  be  Thursday, 
April  8th. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 


Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
Allow  us  to  place  your  ads  more  quickly  and  accurately. 

Fax  us  at  (212)  929-1259 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

MAILROOM 

IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 

2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 

IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 

EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 

Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 

REA4ANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REAAANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

10011. 

FULLY  FUNCTIONAL  Mycro  Tek  3000 
system.  6  News  touch  terminals,  3 
spares,  20  Meg  HD,  spares  kit,  modem, 
wire  capture,  Mycro-link,  etc.  Full 
system  w/editorial  and  classified 
functions.  Steal  it  from  us  for  $18m 
obo.  Call  David  at  (501)  239-8562  or 
fox  (501)  239-8565. 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 

Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

All  production  equipment  in  Daily 
News  Garden  City,  New  York  Plant: 

MAILROOM 

-  18  units  -  Goss  MKI  presses  with 
21  1/2"  cutoff  (PEC  converted  reels) 

-  75  HP  PEC  bond  drives  (1983) 

-  2  Goss  3.2/2. 1  double  delivery 
folders 

-  1  Hoe  3.2/2. 1  double  delivery  folder 

-  2  Napp  Cl 20  plate  processing 
systems  (1987) 

-  Jervis  Webb  auto  laydown  &  strip¬ 
ping  assist  station 

2  1 990  Kansa  Inserters  3  into  1 , 
maintenance  log-well  maintained 
135,000,  available  immediately. 
Call  Dove  Marcum  at  the  Utah  County 
Journal,  (801)  226-1983. 

2-  Sheridan  P24  Inserters. 
$10,000  both.  Call  (717)  288-9805 
Ask  for  Rick 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned- 

Guaranteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 

Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Us^  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

-  Idab  mailroom  system  with  6  lines, 
stackers,  typers,  belts,  truckloaders, 
etc. 

This  euiptment  was  either  upgraded  or 
newly  installed  in  1983.  (Produced 
45,000  net  CPH) 

Address  inquiries  to: 

Maxwell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
c/o  Jay  Swardenski,  Esq. 

220  East  42nd  St.  -  8th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  210-6310 

PRE-0>MNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

CARIBBEAN  WEEKLY 
Newsstand/Subscription  based  paper 
growing  70  percent  -i-  past  three  years. 
$500K  gross  sales.  Box  o247. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  WEEKLY  -  Long  established, 
profitable.  Strong  name,  partners 
disagree.  Principals  only.  Priced. 
Quick  sale  (212)  737-1317 


FREE  UST  -  18  midwestem  weeklies  for 
sale. ..from  $5,000  to  $1,000,000. 
John  E.  van  der  Unden,  broker.  Box 
275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA 
51360-0275. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MCS10/8400HS 
Typesetting  equipment.  TRS-80  Model 
4 

computer.  Tandy  laptop  computer. 
Tandy 

Daisy-Wheel  printer.  Make  offer.  Call 
(217)  523-4469. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
6-Model  350  MDT's;  2-Model  7200 
Headliners,  with  fonts;  Unisetter  HR; 
Trendetter  812,  many  fonts,  film.  Best 
offer  over  $ 1 ,000,  you  nrave.  Also,  Kodo- 
matic  42P  Processor.  Best  offer.  (313) 
584-4000. 

COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Two(2)CompugraphicCompuwriter88TG 
phototypesetting  units  (fonts 
included),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor, 
1-year  supply  of  processing  chemicals 
and  additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  manufacturer  main¬ 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 

MYCROTEK  SYSTEM  -  5  -  4003  Edilor- 
ial  Terminals,  10  -  4010  Class  ad 
terminals,  5  -  controllers,  2  -  20mb 
marksman  drives,  2  -  nwdem  interface 
boxes.  System  36  billing  interface  - 
CG  8400  typesetter  interface  -  2  -  8400 
typesetters.  All  units  in  working 
order.  Can  be  sold  separately. 

Call  (215)  797-5515. 

PRESSES 

1 500  Suburban  2  Floor  Units.  Excellent 
condition.  Call  Gene  Stepp  (814) 
736-9666. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


New  Hampshire  Bonanza. 

The  economy  is  coming  back 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
ride  this  long  established 
group  to  the  top.  $500K 
gross  sales.  Superb  turnaround 
situation.  Contact:  L.  Grimes, 

(301)  540-0636. 

Five-year-old  bi-weekly  alternative 
newspaper  in  Columbus,  OH.  Private 
auction  to  be  held  Wednesday,  March  3 1 , 
1 993  in  Columbus.  Participation  by 
sealed  bid,  by  telephone  or  in  person. 
Minimum  bid:  $200,000.  Must 
assume  office  lease.  Must  demonstrate 
financial  wherewithal  prior  to  sale. 
Contact  Attorney  Christian  Schmenk, 
50  West  Broad  St.,  Suite  2700, 
Columbus,  OH  43215  (614)  461-5600. 
(For  further  information). 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SEa  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1977  Harris  VI 5A  low 
usage  $72,000;  8/u  1982  News  King 
w/KJ8  folder;  10/u  1977  1  shift 
Harris  VI 5A  with  JF7  &  JF15 
folders,  2  50HP  drives;  5/u  1975 
RZ2300  w/2  Martins,  2  TEC  ovens, 
folder  &  sheeter;  2/u  Harris  VI 5  w/JF7 
folder,  low  usage,  running  in  small  week¬ 
ly  $36,000.  10/u  Goss  Urbanite  with 
2  folders;  5/u  Goss  Urbanite,  rebuilt 
1988. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 
GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 

6  RTF's,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 

matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

MAN: 

'  Uniman  4/2,  double  wide  22",  4 
units,  half  d^k,  4  MEG,  2:1  double 
folder.  Recent. 

'  Additional  units  and  half  decks. 
HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 
■  V-25,  6  units,  JF-1 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

Bell-Camp,  Inc. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877Fax(201 )  492-9777 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

M^LL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
for  Muller  227S  inserters 
Kansa  480  inserters. 

(800)  356-4886. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING 
SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROVYD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 

1  (800)  247-2338 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  for  13  years. 

Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

CALL  CIRCULATION  SOLUTIONS 

FOR 

ALL  OF  YOUR  CIRCULATION  NEEDS 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 

— Alternate  Delivery  Systems 
— Guaranteed  Subscription  Sales 
— Single  Copy  Enhancement 

More  than  30  years  experience. 

Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373, 

Bob  Averett  (205)  887-8613. 

WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 

Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 

Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S’ervices  MAN'ogement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.L.C.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 

1(800)  327-8463 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Crews  and  Phones 

Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY  seeks  chairper¬ 
son  for  Department  of  Communication 
with  23  faculty  and  600  undergraduate 
majors  in  journalism,  PR,  advertis¬ 
ing,  broadcasting,  photography,  and 
speech  communication.  Growing  depart¬ 
ment  planning  new  communications 
building.  Doctorate  or  appropriate 
terminal  degree,  college  teaching/ 
research,  and  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Professional  experience 
desired.  Send  letter,  vita,  and  three 
recent  reference  letters  to  Dr.  Ron  Koper- 
ski.  Search  Chair,  206  Hartmann 
Center,  Bradley  University,  Peoria, 
IL  61625.  Screening  begins  April  3, 
1993  and  continues  until  position  is 
filled. 

X5URNAUSM/PR,  full-time  renewable 
contract  appointment.  Minimum 
qualifications  master's  degree  with 
professional  experience.  Successful 
experience  teaching  college  level  writ¬ 
ing  desired.  Responsibilities 
inoude  teaching  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  public  relations  writing  and 
practice.  Send  letter  of  application, 
current  vita,  names  and  addresses  of 
three  references  and  non-returnable 
examples  of  professional  writing  to 
Professor  Deborah  Smiley,  Chair, 
Department  of  Communications, 
Simmons  College,  300  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  MA  02115.  Screening  begins 
April  1  St  and  will  continue  until  position 
is  filled.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Send  E<S?P  Box  Replies 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS  PLANS  and  loan  packag¬ 
ing,  sale  and  purchase  planning,  exper¬ 
tise  in  turnaround  and  tax  minimiza¬ 
tion.  Brent  Leslie,  CPA,  Box  5240, 
DesHn,  FL  32541.  (904)  654-1112. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 


A  FRESH  APPROACH  -  Former  consultant 
with  major  chain  can  improve  your  news¬ 
paper.  Results-oriented.  Bruce  Lantz,  26 
McCully  Dr.,  St.  Thomas,  ON,  Canada 
N5R  5E4  (519)  631-5709. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DOYOUNEEDEXPERTADVICEONYOUR 
ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


Humanity,  let  us  say,  is  like  people 
packed  in  an  automobile  which  is 
travelling  downhill  without  lights  at  a 
terrific  speed  and  driven  by  a  small 
four-year-old  child  .  The  signposts 
along  the  way  are  all  marked 
'Progress'. 

Lord  Edward  Plunkett  Dunsany 


MASS  COMMUNICATION/RADIO. 
Faculty  opening  in  Egypt  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  specialist  to  design  radio 
broadcasting  courses,  set  up  a  radio 
lab  and  plan  for  the  integration  of  radio 
into  the  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  Department  curriculum; 
should  also  be  able  to  teach,  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  mass  communication  and  academ¬ 
ic  and  skill  courses  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism,  public  relations/ 
advertising,  photojournalism  or 
graphics.  Teaching  and  significant 
broadcast  experience  required.  PhD 
preferred;  Master's  required  minimum. 
Two  year  appointment) renewable)  begins 
September  1 993.  Rank,  salary  according 
to  qualifications,  experience.  For 
expatriates,  housing,  roundtrip  air 
travel,  plus  schooling  for  children 
included.  Write,  with  resume,  to:  Dr. 
Andrew  Kerek,  Provost,  The  American 
University  in  Cairo,  866  United 
Nations  Plaza,  Suite  517,  New  York, 
NY  10017. 

ACCOUNTING 

CONTROLLER 

The  Mercury,  a  suburban  Philadelphia 
30,000  daily/Sunday,  seeks  a 
capable,  hands-on  Controller  for  its 
Business  Department.  Must  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  preparation  and  analysis  of 
monthly  financial  statements,  able  to 
provide  and  monitor  budgets,  weekly 
Hash  reports,  and  hove  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  PCs  and  Computer  Systems. 
The  successful  candidate  will  hove  the 
minimum  of  a  degree  in  accounting  or 
finance  and  a  minimum  five  year  super¬ 
visory  background.  We  offer  an  attrac¬ 
tive  starting  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
The  Mercury 
PO  Box  599 

Pottstown,  PA  19464-0599 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ENTRY-LEVEL  management  trainee  post 
open  with  Zone  5  group  of  small-town 
newspapers.  Must  Be  excellent  speller, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  newspaper  man¬ 
agement.  An  aptitude  for  sales  and 
leadership  is  important.  Send  complete 
resume  and  letter  describing  yourself  and 
accomplishments  to  Box  6234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ILLINI  MEDIA  CO.  seeks  Publisher 
to  direct  its  collegiate  publica¬ 
tions:  Daily  lllini  newspaper, 
lllio  yearbook,  Technograph  Magazine. 
Significant  print  and  management  exper¬ 
ience  needed.  Must  enjoy  working  with 
college  students.  Send  resumes  by 
April  15  to:  Mr.  Glauberman,  IMC 
Swrch  Committee,  57  East  Green,  Cham¬ 
paign,  IL  61820.  EOE. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIRECTOR  —  For  start-up  weekly 
paper  heavy  on  recreation  and  "green'' 
news  in  idynlic  setting  along  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  Ground-floor  opporfunity  with  a 
quality  operation  in  a  quality  place. 
Selling,  directing  others  and  build¬ 
ing  an  operation  with  vast  potential. 
Benefits.  Send  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  NBT,  Box  358,  Deale,  MD 
2075T . 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
sought  for  two  weekly  community  news¬ 
papers  in  south  central  Virginia.  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package.  Serious  inquiries 
only.  For  interview  call  Tom  Page  at 
1(804)  733-8636. 


A  m^yor  New  York  Publisher 
seeks  a  top  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Mgr.  who  is  a  motivated 
sales  management  pro  with  a 
proven  track  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  training  &  motivating  a 
large  aggressive  sales  force. 
We  offer  excellent  salary  -t- 
benefits  -t  incentives  -i-  car 
allowance.  If  you’re  the  per¬ 
son  we’re  looking  for  send 
resume  &  salary  history  to: 

Box  HL/87-053 
71  Fifth  Ave.,  5th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREaOR 

Respected  40,000  circ.  TMC  communi¬ 
ty  weekly  with  solid  account  base  seeks 
successful  ad  director.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced,  professional  manager  with 
strong  visionary  leadership  and  orga¬ 
nizational  skills.  Terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity,  beautiful  surroundings.  Compe¬ 
titive  compensation  package  and  equi¬ 
ty  incentives.  Send  resume  to  Box  6254, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Top  position  in  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  markets  in  America,  in  Hie  sunny 
south.  No  caps  here.  Make  money  based 
on  your  motivation.  Base  salary,  full 
benefits,  some  moving  allowance.  Box 
6243,  Editor  &  Publimer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Southern  Calif,  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  hands-on  manager  to  lead 
and  motivate  our  classified  adver¬ 
tising  team. 

This  position  requires  a  minimum  of 
riiree  years  classified  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Candidates  must  also  hove  excel¬ 
lent  training,  organizational,  sales 
and  communication  skills. 

Tribune  Company  subsidiary. 

Send  resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Advocate 
ATTN:  Peggy  Chapman 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Escondido,  CA  92025 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 

Zone  4  120,000-1-  alternative  weekly 
seeks  dynamic,  innovative  and 
results-oriented  Classified  Ad  Manager. 
Prior  management  experience,  sales  dri¬ 
ven,  and  a  proven  track  record 
for  increased  revenues  required.  We  offer 
a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  pro¬ 
gram.  Forward  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Human  Resources  Mana¬ 
ger  -  CAM,  PO  Box  54223,  Atlanta,  GA 
30308  or  FAX  to  (404)  420-3287. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  for  a 
major  NJ  doily  newspaper. 

’  We  need  a  super  star  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  to  work  hard  and  the  ability 
to  manage,  lead,  direct  and  grow  within 
the  organization. 

*  Must  have  3  to  5  years  supervisory 
experience  and  the  ability  to  create  new 
business  in  a  sales  environment. 

*  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  superlative  organization 
and  industry  leader. 

Attractive  compensation  package  and  an 
excellent  benefit  program. 

If  you  are  the  person  we  are  looking  for 
please  contact: 

Patricia  Havey 

Telephone  No.  (800)  875-2677. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

for  18,000  circulation  AM  daily  in 
Zone  8  which  uses  full  poginaiton.  Must 
have  display  and  telemarketing  experi¬ 
ence  and  supervisory  skills.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  heavy 
telemarketing  supervisory  experience  to 
train  staff  on  long  established  weekly 
in  prime  Brooklyn,  NY  area.  Currently 
running  20  tab  pages  classified. 
Resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY 
10003. 

ESTABUSHED  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
seeks  proven  soles  leader  for  southeast 
niche  publication.  Excellent  salary 
package  (or  the  right  person.  Box  6250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IRONWOOD  DAILY  GLOBE,  in  Upper 
Peninsula,  seeking  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  (circulation  8,000). 

Experience  and  a  successful  track  record 
in  newspaper  advertising  sales  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  people  skills  and  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  Motivation  and  crea¬ 
tivity  necessary  in  scheduling  pro¬ 
motions,  events,  training  sales  staff. 

Duties  including  directing 
display  and  classified  departments, 
responsible  (or  outside  sales  staff  of 
7  persons. 

Qualificotions:  3-5  years  of  super¬ 
visory  experience  or  equivalent. 

SerKi  resume  to:  Publisher  Herb  Levin, 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe,  1 1 8  E.  McLeod 
Ave.,  Ironwood,  Ml  49938. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER^' 
Full-time  position  responsible  for 
selling  retail  ads  along  with  super¬ 
vising  and  directing  retail  sales 
staff.  Minimum  of  three  years  experience 
selling  newspaper  advertising  and 
minimum  of  one  year  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume  to:  The 
MaconTelegroph,  PO  Box  41 67,  Macon, 
GA  31213.  Attention:  Louise  Wilson, 

Human  Resources  Director. _ 

Tact  is  the  ability  to  describe  someone 
as  they  see  themselves. 

Abraham  Lincoln 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Aggressive  hands- 
on  display  sales  manager  to  manage  and 
motivate  staff  of  eight  for  three-time  a 
week  newspaper  in  competitive  high  des¬ 
ert  market.  Must  carry  account  load,  han¬ 
dle  major  accounts,  train  and  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  receivables.  Knowledge  of 
various  aspects  of  classified  adwrtis- 
ing  desirable.  Excellent  pay  package  and 
benefits  await  the  right  candidate. 
Send  resume  to:  Jerry  Wright,  Hi- 
Desert  Star,  PO  Box  880,  Yucca  Valley, 
CA  92286. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

ART  STAFF 

The  Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  PA, 
is  putting  together  an  editorial  art 
department.  If  you  are  an  illustrator, 
designer  or  graphics  artist,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Keith  Jones,  AME/ 
graphics  and  photos,  The  Patriot-News, 
PO  Box  2265,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105. 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  create  interesting  daily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For  more 
information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

PAGE  DESIGNER/GRAPHIC  ARTIST 
Looking  for  a  challenge?  The  Sentinel  & 
Enterprise,  o  21,000  daily,  one  hour 
NW  of  Boston  seeks  a  Mac  wizard/ page 
designer  with  a  flair  (or  picture  play 
and  editing.  This  person  will  be  the 
visual  nucleus  (or  the  paper  and  will  do 
o  combination  of  coaching  section 
editors  and  designing  color  news, 
sports,  business  and  lifestyle  fronts. 
Must  be  intimate  with  Quark  XPress, 
and  hove  a  good  background  with  Mac 
color  separation  programs  like  Photo¬ 
shop,  or  CIS-Color  Access.  Daily 
work  will  also  include  drawing 
simple  locator  maps  and  graphic  pack¬ 
ages.  We  want  to  move  quickly  with 
this  position!  Phone  calls  are  OK 
between  9  am  to  5  pm  at  (508)  343-69 1 1 . 
Send  resume,  wore  samples,  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Ann  Frantz/Editor-in-Chief 

The  Sentinel  &  Enterprise 

508  Main  Street 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS,  with  a 
new  state-of-the-art  printing  plant,  is 
gearing  up  to  be  the  most  colorful,  best- 
designed  paper  in  America.  We  are 
currently  accepting  applications  for 
skilled  Mac/Quuik  page  designers, 
especially  those  with  a  strong  news 
and/or  sports  background.  Top  five-year 
scale  is  $846  a  week.  Prefer  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  experience  for  both 
jobs  but  will  consider  talented  begin¬ 
ner.  Please  send  resume,  page  samples 
and  three  references  who  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  immediately  to  Jim  Nolan, 
Associate  Editor/ Administration,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  400  W.  Colfax  Ave., 
Denver,  CO  80204. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  START-UP 
MANAGER:  We  need  an  experienced, 
entrepreneurial  circulation  manager  to 
direct  the  start-up  of  an  alternative 
delivery  system  in  Zone  5.  Applicant 
should  have  good  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  skills.  We  offer  competitive 
compensation  with  incentive  and  a 
strong  career  future.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  history  to  Box  6246, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Notional  sports  newspaper  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  assistant  Eastern  region 
circulation  manager  to  be  headquartered 
in  our  New  Jersey  offices. 

Appliconts  should  be  college  graduates 
with  5-7  years  experience  in  distribu¬ 
tion  and  single  copy  sales  management. 

This  position  will  be  involved  in 
soles,  distributor  relations,  dis¬ 
tribution/traffic  management  and 
promotions  (or  our  entire  East  coast 
operations. 

We  offer  a  competitive  starting 
salary  and  a  complete  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  SUN-SENTINEL  Company,  a 
subsidary  of  Tribune  Company  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Circulation  Manager/Home 
Delivery,  position  reports  to  the  Vice 
President  and  Circulation  Director, 
general  responsibilities  include 
planning,  coordinating  and  monitor¬ 
ing  operations  within  a  geographic 
area  so  that  planned  circulation, 
revenue,  expense,  and  quality  objectives 
are  achieved.  This  position  will 
perform  other  (unctions  as  noted  in  the 
job  description. 

Qualified  candidate  should  possess 
an  undergraduate  degree  in  business, 
marketing  or  relatea  field,  or  have 
equivalent  management  experience. 
Minimum  of  five  years  in  circulation 
management  is  required.  Marketing  or 
Advertising  experience  is  desirable. 
A  good  working  knowledge  in  personal 
computers  and  associated  software  is 
essential. 

We  offer  salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  along  with  an  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  package  including  comprehensive 
medical  plans,  and  employee  stock 
plans.  Qualified  candidates  should  sub¬ 
mit  resume  along  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Sun-Sentinel  Company 
Attn:  Suzanne  Morton 
EEO/Employment  Manager 
333  S.  W.  12  Avenue 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 
EOE 

EDTORIAL 

FARM  REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR 

22,000  AM  filling  two  entry-level 
positions.  Ag-knowledgeable  writer  for 
hard-news-oriented  weekly  (arm  sup¬ 
plement.  Mac-handy  poginator  to  work 
with  design  and  headlines  on  our  fast- 
paced  universal  desk.  SctkI  resume,  clips 
to  Clark  Walworth,  ME,  The  Times-News, 
PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 


EDITORIAL 


A  KNIGHT-RIDDER  newspaper  in  a 
college  town  (circulation  26,000) 
needs  a  county  government  reporter.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  one  who  can 
budget  his  or  her  time  to  write  obout 
other  things  of  interest  to  readers,  such 
as  how  to  find  a  family  doctor.  Send 
clips  to  Robert  Ashley,  Executive 
Editor,  Centre  Daily  Times,  Box  89, 
State  College,  PA  16804. 

A  PROVEN  PROFESSIONAL  needed  who 
can  direct  the  news  operation  (or  o  small 
weekly  group  which  is  news  oriented. 
Must  be  o  hands-on  leader  with  at  least 
10  years  of  news  experience  who  can 
inspire  staff  and  produce  quality 
coverage  in  our  communities.  A  very 
attractive  small  town  in  a  Great  Lakes 
state  in  which  to  live  and  work.  Attroc- 
tive  pay  package  and  benefits.  Write  in 
confidence  with  supporting  informa¬ 
tion,  salary  requirements,  other 
special  needs. 

Box  6132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART  DIREaOR 

Regional  publishing  house  with  newspap¬ 
er  and  magazine  properties  needs  prof^- 
sional  with  3-5  years  experience. 
Strong  layout,  illustration,  design 
skills.  Mac  literate.  Send  resume, 
samples  to:  Carolyn  McLellan,  City- 
Business,  PO  Box  1 9308,  New  Orleans, 
LA  70179. 

ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  gener¬ 
al  assignment  arts  and  entertainment 
writer  to  join  our  strong  team  of  arts 
writers  and  editors.  Our  newspaper  is 
located  in  a  daily  metro  market  with  a 
growing,  vibrant  arts  scene.  We  are 
seeking  a  candidate  with  a  brood  know¬ 
ledge  of  entertainment  beats,  who  has  the 
ability  to  write  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  from  critical  analyses  to 
reporting  on  the  business  of  arts  to 
entertainment  features.  ExperiecKe  on  a 
medium  to  large  daily  is  preferred. 
Compensation  and  company-paid  benefit 
packaw  are  designed  to  attract  and 
retain  the  best.  Please  send  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Human  Resources,  The  Orego¬ 
nian,  1320  S.W.  Broodvray,  Portland, 
OR  97201.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

A  SAVVY,  EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  to 
serve  as  copy  desk  chief,  leading  a 
group  of  inexperienced  but  enthusiastic 
editors  at  a  daily  in  western  Nebras¬ 
ka  (circ.  14,600).  Position  would 
supervise  about  4  people.  Respond  to: 
Dan  Moser,  Editor,  Telegraph,  Box  370, 
North  Platte,  NE  69103. 

ASSISTANT  CriY  EDITOR 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  seeking  an 
experienced  assistant  city  editor  to 
help  us  in  our  commitment  to  quality 
journalism.  The  Republic,  circula¬ 
tion  350,000  daily  and  600,000 
Sunday,  is  located  in  sunny  Phoenix 
and  offers  an  attractive  salary  and 
good  benefits.  Please  write  Laurie 
Roberts,  City  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85001 .  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

ASSISTANT  OTY  EDITOR  at 
small  but  competitive  upstate  N.Y.  AM 
daily.  Must  be  strong  story  planner, 
copy  editor  and  headline  writer. 
Design  skills  a  plus.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  (or  advancement.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  up  to  six  samples  to  Box 
6256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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nSLK  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  The 
Oregonian,  one  of  America's  fastest 
growing  daily  newspapers.  Looking  for 
reporting  and/or  editing  experience, 
sound  news  judgment,  imagination  and 
creativity.  Need  thorough  knowledge  of 
grammar,  syntax  and  spelling.  Excellent 
interpersonal  and  communication 
skills  to  successfully  work  with  and 
motivate  staff.  Desk  and  sports  back¬ 
ground,  layout/graphics  skills 
desirable.  Send  resume  by  March  15, 
1993,  to  The  Oregonian,  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Dept.,  1320  S.W.  Broadway, 
Portland,  OR  97201 .  EQUAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR: 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  in  Georgia 
seeks  assistant  business  editor 
with  experience  in  business  news  report¬ 
ing  and  supervision.  Job  involves 
75%  writing,  25%  planning  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  David 
Dykes,  Metro  Editor,  Columbus  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31902-0711. 

ASST.  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  San  Franscisco  Examiner  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  Asst.  Business  Editor.  App¬ 
licants  must  be  aggressive,  creative, 
and  capable  of  managing  all  phases  of  a 
1 3  member  department.  Business  report¬ 
ing  or  editing  background  required. 
Assignment  editing  experience  preferred. 
Send  application  to  Tim  Porter, 
Asst.  Managing  Editor/News,  110 
Fifth  St.,  San  Franscisco,  CA  94103. 

BUSINESS  REPO^ER 
Immediate  need  for  an  aggressive  beat 
reporter  with  at  least  one  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Send  queries  and 
your  best  NEWS  clips  to  Managing 
Editor,  Kansas  City  Business  Jour¬ 
nal,  324  E.  11th  St.,  Suite  800, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111.  (816) 
421-5900. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Do  you  want  to  earn  a  metro-daily 
salary?  Why  not  earn  it  at  a 
bureaucracy-free  weekly — an  innovative, 
award-winning  business  newspaper  in  a 
center  of  high  technology  and  global 
trade?  We  seek  a  person  skilled  in 
hard  news  and  in-depth  reporting.  A 
minimum  of  two  years'  daily  experience 
is  required;  background  covering 
manufacturing  is  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips  ASAP  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  NY  14604. 

BUSINESS  WEEKLY  in  northeast 
seeks  bright,  aggressive,  experienced 
writers  and  editors  for  anticipated 
spring  openings.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to  Box  6249, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
If  you've  got  three  years  of  business 
reporting  experience  and  plenty  of  solid, 
live  clips,  this  New  Orleans  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  may  hove  a  spot  for  you.  We 
need  an  aggressive  reporter  who's  will¬ 
ing  to  dig  not  only  for  news,  but  for  the 
story  behind  it.  Don't  apply  unless  you 
hove  experience  on  the  business  desk  of  a 
daily,  or  at  least  at  a  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  best 
clips  to:  Ms.  Kit  Gorman,  CityBus- 
iness,  PO  Box  1 9308,  New  OHeans,  LA 
70179. 

COPY  EDITOR  POSTING 
Wanted:  A  top-notch  copy  editor  to  join 
the  features  department  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  New  Jersey's  second-largest 
newspaper.  We're  looking  for  a  creative 
idea  person  skilled  in  editing, 
layout  and  headline  writing.  Your  job 
is  to  make  our  entertainment  pages 
sparkle,  so  energy,  ability  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  pop  culture  scene  are  key. 
Some  weekend  work  may  be  required. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Harry 
Ziegler,  Asbury  Park  Press,  3601  Route 
66,  Box  1550,  Neptune,  NJ  07754- 
1551. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  NEEDED 
Seven-day,  15,000  daily  needs  entry- 
level  copy  editor  with  strong  editing 
and  layout  skills.  J  degree  required. 
Quark  XPress  knowledge  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  etc.,  to  Dave  Hawk,  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Dispatch,  121  W. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360. 

COPY  EDITOR  SLOT 
Immediate  opening  on  universal  desk 
for  experienced  editor  who  will  oversee 
page  one  and  metro  section  production  of 
32,000-circulation  suburban  daily 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  At  least  5 
years  editing  a  must  -  ATEX  experience  a 
plus.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Executive  News  Editor,  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group,  1 1 6  W.  Winton  Ave., 
Hayward,  CA  94544. 

DEPUTY  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  100,000-plus  daily  in  the 
heart  of  the  Rockies,  needs  an  editor  for 
its  night  city  desk.  This  editor 
handles  most  local  copy  for  the  doily 
papers,  coordinates  coverage  of  breaking 
news  and  refines  the  approach  of  stories 
developed  during  the  day.  Candidates 
must  hove  exceptional  content  editing 
skills,  a  solid  reporting  back¬ 
ground,  the  ability  to  make  decisions 
and  the  leadership  qualities  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  seasoned  reporting  staff.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  submit  original  and 
published  versions  of  stories  they've 
edited  and  be  willing  to  go  through  a 
tryout  on  the  city  desk.  Please  send  your 
clips,  resume,  and  a  letter  expressing 
your  views  on  management  and  storytell¬ 
ing  to  Cliff  Foster,  City  Editor, 
Gazette  Telegraph,  30  S.  Prospect  St., 
PO  Box  1779,  Colorado  Springs,  CO, 
80901 .  No  phone  calls,  please. 

If  you  drink,  don't  drive.  Don't  even  putt. 

Dean  Martin 
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DIREaOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  (180,000 
daily;  240,000  Sunday)  seeks  crea¬ 
tive  leader  and  motivator  for  full-time 
staff  of  10. 

Official  title  will  be  Executive  Photo 
Editor.  This  is  an  influential  news¬ 
room  position  at  a  visually  commit¬ 
ted  paper.  Management  and  metro 
newspaper  experience  necessary. 

Send  resumeand  examples  to:  John  Thom¬ 
son,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  45  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  THE  GUTS  to  be  a  good 
reporter?  Do  you  like  mixing  it  up 
with  local  politicians?  Are  your 
stories  on  target  and  on  time?  Do  you 
want  to  get  better?  There  may  be  a  spot 
for  you  with  the  Delaware  State  News. 
We  want  feadess,  tenacious,  flawlessly 
accurate  reporters  to  fill  two  positions 
we  have  open.  If  you  have  a  couple 
years'  daily  experience  and  want  a  shot 
at  a  capital  city  paper  that's  small  in 
size  but  big  in  the  teeth,  send  your  best 
10  clips,  a  snappy  cover  letter,  resume 
and  three  professional  references  to 
Michael  Pelrine,  Managing  Editor, 
Delaware  State  News,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover,  DE  19903. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Highly  experienced  and  talented  indi¬ 
vidual  sought  to  provide  vision  and 
leadership  to  one  of  the  foremost  Jewish 
Information  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S. 

Qualifications:  excellent  writing 
and  editorial  skills  and  judgment; 
production  technology  expertise;  clear 
understanding  of  Judaism  and  Jewish 
issues;  ability  to  work  well  with 
community  leadership;  ability  to 
direct,  motivate  and  develop  staff; 
familiarity  with  business  side  of 
newspaper  management. 

Send  resume  to  Personnel  Dept.  Metro- 
west  Jewish  News,  Box  6261,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  DRINKING  WATER 
WEEK  CITATION 

1993  Journalism  Award 

For  outstanding  news  coverage  of  drinking 
&vtdnnk-rt,u^kr^M.  wator  issuos  published  in  1992 

An  alliance  of  groups,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Water  Education 
Foundation,  American  Waterworks  Association,  U.S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Service,  American  Groundwater  Trust  and  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  seeks  to  award  outstanding  and  objective 
coverage  of  drinking  water  issues. 

Drinking  water  issues  include  availability,  cost  of  protection  vs.  risk  of 
contamination,  new  regulations,  and  decision-making  by  communities  and 
agencies.  Through  its  annual  award,  the  National  Drinking  Water  Alliance 
recognizes  articles  that  provided  informed,  balanced  and  comprehensive 
coverage. 

The  award  will  be  given  during  National  Drinking  Water  Week,  May  2-8 

ENTRY  DEADLINE:  APRIL  1,  1993 

Contact  the  Water  Education  Foundation,  717  K  St.  #517,  Sacramento,  CA  95814, 
(916)  444-6240,  for  a  complete  set  of  criteria  and  an  entry  blank. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details;  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER 
Talented,  productive  reporter  for  small 
Conn,  daily.  Must  be  able  to  cover  range 
of  town  news  with  imagination  and 
energy.  Weekly  experience  or  some  daily 
experience  needed.  Salary  up  to  $465 
week,  depending  on  experience.  Zone 
1  or  2  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Box  6258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Writ- 
ing.  Public  Relations  and  Advertis¬ 
ing  open  throughout  the  U.S.  (all  non- 
sales  positions).  Full-time,  tempor¬ 
ary,  internships  and  freelance.  For  free 
newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661; 
Outside  California:  (800) 

874-8577. 

LOCAL  EDITOR 

Position  open  for  supervisor  of  good 
local  news  staff  on  small  daily/ 
Sunday  interested  in  getting  better. 
Responsibilities  include  assign¬ 
ing,  editing  and  page  design.  Send 
cover  letter,  resunne  and  six  best  clips 
to:  Ronald  W.  Hosie,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Union,  222  W.  6m 
St.,  Junction  City,  KS  66441. 
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EXPERIENCED  ENVIRONMENTAL 
JOURNAUST  V/ANTED 
Professional-in-Residence  Fellowship 
Fall  1993  Semester 

Center  for  Environmental  Journalism 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Here's  a  chance  to  free  yourself  from  the 
pressures  of  the  newsroom  for  four  months 
so  that  you  can  write,  do  research,  teach, 
and  talk  with  fellow  journalists  and 
scientists  about  the  environmental 
journalist.  To  apply,  send  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  essay,  a  description  of 
your  environmental  research  interests, 
clips,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion,  including  one  from  your  present 
employer. 

Application  is  due  April  15,  1993. 
Send  to: 

Center  for  Environmental  Journalism 
School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
Campus  Box  287 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  CO  80309 

For  further  information,  call  Patti 
Parisi  at  (303)  492-1357. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  sought  by 
competitive  PM.  We're  looking  for  a 
"deadline  junkie'  who  can  gather  in¬ 
formation  and  craft  a  story  under  tight 
deadlines.  Send  resume,  clips  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Bob  Gustin,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Evansville  Press,  PO  Box  454,  Evans¬ 
ville,  IN  47703-0454. 


EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

FEATURE  WRITER:  7-day  AM  seeks 
talented  writer  who  can  engom  readers 
with  your  story  telling  ancT  convince 
them  with  your  research.  Minimum  2 
years  experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
5  best  clips  to  Chris  Ritchie,  Feature 
Editor,  The  Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main 
St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711-0250. 
No  calls,  please. 

FLEDGLING  FEATURE  REPORTER?  Do 
you  enjoy  the  constantly  changing  pace 
af  covering  community  activities, 
writing  a  gamut  of  stories  from  relig¬ 
ion  to  food  to  consumer  and  business 
news?  And  if  you  have  some  experience  in 
copy  editing  and  page  design  then  we 
may  be  able  to  offer  you  an  entry-level 
position  in  an  lively  newsroom  located 
in  a  state  capital.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  plus  clips  of  writing  and 
design  samples  to  Gwen  Guerke,  Assis¬ 
tant  Editor,  Delaware  State  Nevi«,  PO 
Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO- 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. _ 

We  spend  the  first  twelve  months  of  our 
children's  lives  teaching  them  to  walk 
and  talk  and  next  twelve  telling  them  to 
sit  down  and  shut  up.  .  .. 

^  Phyllis  Diller 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  municipal 
reporter  for  the  Daily  Record,  a  64,000 
AM  in  competitive  northern  New  Jersey, 
30  miles  from  New  York  City.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  hove  at  least  3  years  daily 
experience  and  clips  demonstrating  an 
unusual  ability  to  produce  hard¬ 
hitting  enterprise,  juggle  breaking 
stories  and  uncover  news.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Jack  Bowie,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Record,  fO  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

The  Times,  a  growing  70,000  AM  daily 
serving  northwest  Inc^ana  and  the  south¬ 
east  Chicago  suburbs,  has  the  following 
staff  openings: 

Senior  editor  to  build  team  coverage 
for  zoned  news  editions  in  highly  compe¬ 
titive  area.  Strong  management,  vrrit- 
ing,  editing,  news  judgment,  and  news 
packaging  skills  required. 

Entertainment  editor  to  guide  develop¬ 
ment  of  innovative,  new  magazine. 
Emphasis  on  local  material.  Strong  vrrit- 
ing,  editing,  design  skills 
required.  Must  be  highly  creative, 
reader  sensitive.  Experienced  candi¬ 
dates  preferred. 

Design/display  editors  to  enhance  the 
bright  and  aggressive  news  packaging 
of  The  Times,  an  SND  award  winner. 
Position  requires  a  forward-reaching 
philosophy  for  visual  presentation, 
mac  pagination,  color  selection, 
compelling  headwriting  and  innovative 
page  design  skills  required. 

Health  editor/writer  to  address 
contemporary  issues  in  field  that 
readers  hove  told  us  is  a  top  priority. 
A  self-starter  with  a  background  in 
medical  and  fitness  writing  sought. 

Education  writer  who  isn't  afraid  to 
return  to  school  and  tell  readers  what 
it's  like  here  —  the  challenges,  the 
programs  and  the  ideas  that  work. 

Community  writers  who  do  more  than 
chronicle  bureaucracy.  Strong  reporting, 
writing  skills  essential  to  provide 
readers  useful  insight  into  what's 
happening  in  their  community. 

The  Times  is  a  fully  paginated,  full 
color  newspaper  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
journalism.  We  seek  candidates  who 
share  our  aggressive  and  innovative 
approach.  Good  pay.  Good  benefits. 
Send  your  resume  and  references  to  Bill 
Nangle,  Executive  Editor,  The  Times, 
601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN  46321 . 


UFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Besieged  by  Winter?  Why  not  move 
South?  The  Tuscaloosa  News  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Lifestyle 
Editor  who  is  an  experienced  manager,  a 
strong  planner  and  a  superior  writer. 
We're  a  42,000  circulation  daily 
in  the  city  that's  home  to  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alabama.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a  proven  journalist  who 
will  bring  imagination  and  vision 
to  our  lifestyle  pages.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Donald  Brown,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Tuscaloosa  News,  Drawer  1 , 
Tuscaloosa,  AL  35402. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  16,000  ABC  six-day,  two  edition 
newspaper  in  Gallup,  NM,  the  Indian 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  Strong 
local  news  emphasis  is  required,  plus 
ability  to  train  young  staff.  It's  a 
great  challenge  and  requires  an  aggres¬ 
sive  team-player  who  will  insist  on 
high  standards.  Please  reply  to  The 
Gallup  Independent,  PO  Box  1210, 
Gallup,  NM  87305. 

MINORITY  INTERNSHIP 
Summer  reporting  internship  open  to 
minority  journalism  major  at  any 
Ohio  university,  or  to  minority 
Ohioan  majoring  in  journalism  at  any 
U.S.  college.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  to  arrive  by  April  1 5,  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Tom  Williams,  Delaware 
Gazette,  PO  Box  100,  Delavrare,  OH 
43015. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

New  York-based  business  daily  seeb 
seasoned  pro  for  #3  editorial  slot.  We 
seek  a  newsroom  leader  to  help  direct  our 
staff,  improve  our  copy  and  sharpen  our 
edges.  Respond  in  writing  to  Howard 
Abramson,  Managing  Editor,  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  2  World  Trade  Center, 
Suite  2750,  NY,  NY  10048.  A  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper. 

OPENING  for  theater  critic/reporter, 
with  equal  emphasis  placed  on  reporting 
and  reviewing.  Must  hove  at  least  3 
years  newspaper  experience.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Lynn  Kalber,  Arts  & 
Entertainment  Editor,  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm  Beach, 
FL  33416. 

OPENING  ON  EDITORIAL  PAGE  staff 
for  talented  and  experienced  writer  who 
can  handle  copyreading  and  layout  re¬ 
sponsibilities  if  necessary.  Staff 
produces  both  morning  and  afternoon 
editorial  pages.  Our  editorial 
policy  is  conservative  to  moderate, 
depending  on  the  issue.  Good  benefits, 
including  profit  sharing.  Resume, 
writing  samples  preferred  to  phone 
calls.  Submit  to  W.M.  Davis  Jr., 
Executive  Editor,  Savannah  Morning 
News  and  Savannah  Evening  Press,  PO 
Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 

REPORTER 

The  Chronicle-Telegram,  a  35,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily,  is  looking  for  a 
reporter  with  at  least  two  years'  experi- 
ence  to  cover  developmentand  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Must  be  able  to  sort  out  compli¬ 
cated  issues.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Arnold  Miller,  PO  Box  4010, 
Elyria,  OH  44036. 
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REPORTER  AND  EDITOR:  The  127,000 
daily  Morning  Nevrs  Tribune  —  the 
fastest-growing  metro  daily  in  the 
Western  United  States  —  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  military  reporter  and  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  be  part  of 
its  energetic  staff.  Reporter  applic¬ 
ants  must  hove  at  least  five  years' 

Xience  and  should  have  covered  the 
ry.  ACE  candidates  must  hove 
reporting  and  editing  experience  and 
embrace  working  in  a  team  environment. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  by  March  1 5  to 
Caroline  Ullmann,  Metro  Editor,  the 
Morning  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  11000, 
Tacoma,  WA  98411-0008. 

REPORTER:  The  Daily  Iberian,  a 
15,000  daily,  has  an  opening  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  hard 
news  and  features.  One-two  years  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Competitive  sabry, 
chance  to  work  in  heart  af  Cajun  coun¬ 
try.  Resume  and  work  samples  to:  Ted 
Truby,  Editor,The  Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562.  Call  (31 8) 
365-6773,  after  1 1 :30  am. 

REPORTER  for  quality  Oregon  weekly.  3 
years  experience,  photo,  layout  helpful. 
We're  good  and  grawing.  Resume: 
Keizertimes,  PO  Box  20025,  Keizer,  OR 
97037. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Chronicle-Telegram,  a  35,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily,  is  looking  for  a 
sports  writer  with  at  least  two  years' 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Arnold  Miller,  PO  Box  4010,  Elyria, 
OH  44036. 

SPORTS  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR 

Position  open  on  small  daily/ 
Sunday  for  sports  writer  with  some  copy 
editing,  po^  design  and  wire  editing 
responsibilities.  Coverage  empha¬ 
sis  on  preps  and  community  recreation¬ 
al  events.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
six  best  clips  to:  Ronald  W.  Hosie, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Union, 
222  W.  6th  St.,  Junction  City,  KS 
66441. 

WIRE  EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR 
A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Knight- 
Ridder  PM  has  an  opening  for  a  wire/ 
copy  editor.  Tasks  include  building 
daily  news  budgets  and  copy  editing  of 
daily  and  advance  stories.  Con¬ 
tact  Asst.  Managing  Editor  Jim 
Strauss,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E6?P  CLASSIFIEDS 

...We  bet  you'll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you're  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy 
money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
your  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper. 
And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 
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THE  SEATTLES  TIMES  is  seeking  a 
NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  /yplicants 
must  hove  three  years  full-time  daily 
newspaper  experience,  preferably  as  an 
editor  or  a  slot,  with  supervisory 
experience  a  plus.  Should  be  an  excellent 
content  editor  with  strong  people 
skills.  Must  be  able  to  work  nights  and 
weekends.  Speed  and  ability  to  handle 
pressure  is  essential.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  work  by  March  10  to 
Millie  Quon,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 

TWICE  WEEKLY,  hour  and  half  from  Gulf 
Coast,  New  Orleans,  and  State  Capitol, 
seeks  Managing  Editor.  Must  be  able  to 
do  it  all.  Apply  to  PO  Box  1171, 
Columbia,  MS  39429. 

TWO  POSITIONS.  Spring's  arriv- 
ing  in  the  Sierra  foothills.  You  can 
too.  Six-day  daily  seeks  fast  news 
editor  with  design  flair,  news  judg¬ 
ment,  headline  skills  and  ability  to 
work  wire  and  fill  in  occasionally  on 
the  city  desk.  ALSO;  Copy  editor,  32 
hours  per  week,  for  feature  and  news 
design  and  full-range  editing.  Fox  or 
overnight  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Roger  Morton,  Editor,  Auburn  Journal, 
1030  High  St.,  Auburn,  CA  95603.  Fox 
(916)  887-1231. 

WANTED:  Business  editor  for  engl- 
ish  language  weekly  in  Budapest, 
Hungary.  Fox  or  send  resumes  and  two 
running  samples  to  Jim  Michaels, 
Budapest  Sun,  1068  Budapest,  Dozsa 
Gyorgy  ut  84/A  II,  Hungary.  Fax(361) 
122-8890,  telephone  (361) 
142-4904/8581. 

WRITER/ANALYST  -  The  Ackerman 
Group,  the  country's  premier  terrorism 
and  political-stability  risk-analysis  ser¬ 
vice,  seeks  another  seasoned  pro. 
Applicants  should  have  a  brood  know¬ 
ledge  of  world  affairs,  preferably  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  foreign  correspondent. 
Writing  and  analytical  skills  a  must, 
Russian/East  Europe  or  Latin  American 
experience  (and  Spanish  language)  a 
major  plus.  Salary  $50,000-plus,  de¬ 
pending  on  skills  and  experience. 
Resume  and  virriting  samples  to;  The 
Ackerman  Group,  1666  Kennedy 
Causeway,  Suite  700,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
331 41. No  telephone  inquiries. 
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WIRE  EDITOR,  5,500  circulation, 
morning  publication.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tena  Williams,  Ketchikan 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  7900,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska  99901. _ 

TWO  KEY  KNIGHT-RIDDER 
EDITING  POSITIONS 
PERSONAL  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
NEWS  (PEN)  /AANAGER/EDITOR.  An 
experienced  assigning  editar  to 
direct  a  deputy,  three  reporters  and  an 
editorial  assistant.  This  editor 
will  be  responsible  for  pushing  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  edge,  working  with  the  staff 
to  provide  quirky  and  offbeat  stories  as 
well  as  stories  with  substance.  Must  be 
able  to  visualize  covers  for  our 
daily  features  magazine,  and  must  hove 
production  knowledge.  EXPERIENCE:  A 
minimum  of  seven  years  of  reporting, 
copy  editing  and  assigning  editing. 
Previous  supervision  a  must.  Layout 
and  design  skills  required.  Quark, 
Freehand  and  Adobe  skills  extremely 
helpful.  CONTACT;  Val  Pipps,  Weekend 
and  Projects  Manager,  (21 9)  662-521 1 . 
SPORTS  NEWS  MANAGER/EDITOR.  An 
experienced  assigning  editor  to 
direct  a  seven-person  sports  staff. 
This  editor  will  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  quality  high  schaal 
sports  coverage  while  bringing  readers 
more  recreational  sports  stories  and 
sports  projects.  Must  prove  a  stronq 
commitment  to  readers  of  all  kinds 
over  jocks.  Traditional  sparts 
thinkers  need  not  apply.  EXPERIENCE:  A 
minimum  of  seven  years  of  reporting, 
copy  editing  and  assigning  editing. 
Previous  supervision  a  must.  Layout 
and  design  skills  required.  Quark, 
Freehand  and  Adobe  skills  extremely  help¬ 
ful.  CONTACT:  Jim  O'Neill,  Night 
Newsroom  Manager,  (219)  881-3130. 

The  Post-Tribune  is  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper.  We  hove  a  75-persan  news¬ 
room  staff.  Circulation  is  75,000  daily, 
87,000  Sunday.  We  circulate 
in  one  of  the  most  diverse  areas  of  the 
nation,  in  an  intensely  competitive 
newspaper  market.  We  use  color  extens¬ 
ively  and  publish  three  editions  daily. 
WRITER  needed  by  semi-weekly.  Apply  to 
Allan  Evans,  Russell,  KS  67665, 
(913)  483-2118.  Permanent  to  right 
party. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  —  every  week! 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PICTURE  EDITOR;  The  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  is  seeking  a  picture 
editar  who  can  be  a  positive  force  in  the 
photography  department  and  newsroom. 
The  Post-Gazette  recently  expanded  with 
the  purchase  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
we  are  seeking  a  person  to  help  us  con¬ 
tinue  both  newspapers'  commitment  to 
Cjuality  photojournalism.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  would  be  a  people  person  who  can 
help  us  develop  our  talented  combined 
staff.  He  or  she  must  have  excellent  news 
judgment,  be  able  to  improve  assign¬ 
ments,  have  a  sharp  eye  for  editing, 
and  be  able  to  handle  a  variety  of  desk 
tasks  under  deadline  pressure.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  and  portfolios  to:  Bill  Gugliotta, 
Associate  Editor/Photography,  The 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  34  Boulevard 
af  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 

PRESSROOM 

SAVANNAH  NEWS-PRESS  has  opening 
for  PRESS  OPERATOR.  Must  have  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Must 
hove  at  least  4  years  offset  press  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  able  to  operate  Goss  Metro 
press;  including  console,  folder, 
units,  color  deck,  reels,  and  plate 
bender.  Must  be  capable  of  lifting  50 
lbs.  and  climbing  stairs.  Night 
shift.  Pre-employment  drug  screen 
required.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Good  benefits  package. 
Submit  resume  to:  Michael  Traynor, 
Production  Director,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  PO  Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA 
31402. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  production 
manager.  Must  have  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  proficient  in  Pagemaker. 
Beautiful  Florida  east  coast  location. 
Call  Mark  Hill,  (407)  778-9800. 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 
The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  a  pro¬ 
gressive  manager  to  bring  employee 
involvement  methods  and  excellent  techni¬ 
cal  skills  to  the  position  of  prepress 
manager. 

Position  oversees  Composing,  Color/ 
Camera,  Platemaking  and  Make-up  & 
Scheduling  departments  to  improve 
prepress  production  and  communicatian 
flow,  productivity,  and  quality.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  praven  management 
experience  and  knovdedge  of  production 
systems  color  technology,  development  of 
quality  standards  standard  operat¬ 
ing  procedures,  and  continuous  prepress 
improvement. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  a  large,  metro 
daily  and  we  offer  the  beautiful  northwest 
and  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age  including  401  (k)  and  pension  and 
dependent  care  account. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


THE  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  pre-press  supervisor.  We  are 
an  85,000  daily/101,000  Sunday  AM 
paper  located  60  miles  north  of  N.Y.C. 

Responsibilities  will  include 
supervising  30  full  and  part-time 
employees  in  composing  and  camera.  We 
have  a  CSI  front  end  system  and  Harris 
8300  ad  composition;  we  are  currently 
beginning  to  integrate  standard  plat¬ 
form  equipment  into  the  operation.  The 
ideal  applicant  will  have  excellent 
people  skills  coupled  with  proven  experi¬ 
ence  in  conventional  and  electronic 
color  stripping  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
Macintosh  and  PC  applications  in 
color  desktop  publishing. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  as  well 
as  excellent  benefits  including  medi¬ 
cal,  dental,  401 K. 


Send  resume  to: 

Debra  A.  Sherman,  Personnel  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletav/n,  NY  10940 

PLEASE,  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 

A  Zone  3  newspaper  is  seeking  an  energe¬ 
tic  creative.  Promotions  Manager  vJho 
must  have  excellent  communication  and 
leadership  abilities.  Qualified 
candidates  will  have  solid  experience 
in  newspaper  promotions. 

The  position  oversees  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  public  relations,  including 
editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation. 

Starting  salary  is  $30,000,  plus 
benefits.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Box 
6260,  Editar  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 

Major  diversified  Media  Campany 
seeking  experienced,  talented  profes¬ 
sional  to  develop  and  direct  company 
public  relations. 

The  single  most  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  a  successful  track  record  of 
handling  challenging  public  rela¬ 
tions  assignments.  The  candidate  is 
expected  to  have  at  least  five  years  of 
experience,  a  degree,  preferably  journal¬ 
ism  or  public  relations,  and 
outstanding  communications 

skills. 


Resumes  to  Human  Resources  Manager,  Send  resume  ta  Box  6251,  Editar  & 
Operations,  The  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  Publisher. 

70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

No  phone  calls,  please.  ^  opportunity  employer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 

IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE  A  CATEGORY 
THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 

PLEASE  CALL  US  AT  (212)  675-4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$7.50  per  line 

2  weel<s-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.95  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  c>er  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sendee.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S90;  2  to  5  times,  S85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75: 27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

STRONG,  EXPERIENCED  COMMUNITY 
PUBLISHER  available  immediately. 
Ad  background,  bottom  line  results. 
Excellent  references.  C.F.  McClughan 
(703)  239-2610. 

HUMOR/CURRENT  EVENTS  columnist 
seeks  position  in  Zones  9,7  or  8. 
Clips  showa  blend  of  hunror,  relevanceand 
style.  A  proven  draw  for  readers.  Call 
Tom  (510)  283-9627. 

CIRCULATION 

MIDWEST  SPORTSWRITER  seeking 
opportunity  in  Zone  1.  Will  consider 
other  editorial  areas.  Respond  to  Box 
6253,  Editor  &  Publisher  or  contact 
Steve  (207)  282-3183. 

PROFESSIONAL,  results-oriented 
District/Area  Supervisor  with 
major  daily  1 1  years.  Excellent  sales, 
customer  service  record  seeks  circu¬ 
lation  management  position.  (501) 
524-9738. 

NEWSPAPER  CLOSED;  accomplished 
editorial  writer  (19  years)  seeks 
editorial  page  or  reporting  position 
in  Zones  3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.  Call  Jim 
Sellars  (918)  744-1788. 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 

seeking  management  position.  Experience 
in  daily,  weekly,  TMC,  shoppers.  Promo¬ 
tions,  service,  sales,  budget,  mail- 
room  and  transportation  departments. 
Zones  7, 8, 9  pre4rred.  (602)  249-0649. 

PUBLISHERS:  If  you  need  a  veteran 
editor  (18  years'  experience)  to  spark 
your  smalf-to-mid-size  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  staff,  one  who  knows  graphics, 
editorials,  photography,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  features... the  works.. .then 
I'm  your  man.  If  you  want  a  tough  compe- 
titor,  strong  leader,  circulation 
builder,  then  please  call.  I'm  avail¬ 
able  for  interviews,  emplo)rment.  Excellent 
references.  (413)  536-1872  (ask  (or 
Mark). 

EDITORIAL 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  PA  weekly 
seeks  copy-desk  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  18  month's  experience  in  page 
layout  editing  and  copy  editing. 
Excellent  references.  Cali  Martha  at 
(215)  825-0262. 

HOT  FOR  SLOT.  Reporter  with  business, 
general  assignment  experience  seeks 
entry-level  post  on  copy  desk.  Box  61 90, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  MASS  COMM  grad  with 
skills  in  community  and  hard  news 
reporting,  editing  and  photography. 
Have  experience  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Prefer  Zones  1 ,9  and  4.  For  resume  and 
clips  call  Tammy  (612)  753-4576. 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER  -  young  editor 
with  metro/ suburban  background  in 
remaking  3  newspapers.  Proven  leader, 
strong  references.  Secondary  strength  is 
circulation.  In  good  standing  with 
current  employer,  but  ready  for  next  career 
step.  Send  to  Box  6255,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  seeks  new  challenge.  Former 
Navy  Journalist  with  editing  and 
desktop  publishing  skills.  Will 
relocate.  John  (714)  970-0853. 

PRESSROOM 

WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 

Experience  in  all  phases  of  Offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Cxoss  Single/Double 
Width  and  TKS  presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  improve  print  quality, 
reduction  in  newsprint  waste,  and  high¬ 
ly  cost  conscious.  Send  to  Box  62^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER,  prefer  midwest, 
will  relocate  from  Chicago  area.  Mike 
(708)  832-8637. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  M.A. 
(University  of  Virginia),  J-School 
degree  and  awards.  (Offers  clarity,  depth 
and  relentless  dedication  to  AM 
daily  in  Zones  2,3,4.  Available  June 
1.  Call  Steve  at  (804)  978-1893. 

EXPERIENCED  SENIOR  EDITOR  of 
major  consumer  monthly  magazine  seeks 
challenging  full-time  opportunity  with 
metropolitan  magazine  or  newspaper. 
Send  to  Box  6259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRESS  MECHANIC  - 1 4  years  experience 
operating  and  repairing  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity  and  DEV  presses.  Phone  1(304) 
748-0531  or  FAX  1(304)  748-2517. 

\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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POLITICALLY  CORRECT  SPEECH: 
AN  OXYMORON 


OVER  THE  LAST  several  years,  both  as 
a  journalist  visiting  college  communities 
and  now  in  my  role  at  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Center,  1  have  found  great  confu¬ 
sion  and  grave  concern  over  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  speech  codes. 

In  candor,  not  only  have  1  found  con¬ 
fusion  and  concern,  1  share  it. 

1  suppose  part  of  my  problem  is  that 
the  words  themselves  —  “politically  cor¬ 
rect”  speech  —  strike  me  as  oxymoronic. 

My  coverage  of  political  campaigns 
and  my  flights  into  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  have  constructed  within  me  the 
presumption  that  speech  that  is  political 
sooner  or  later  will  include  words  that 
are  hateful,  meanspirited,  insulting,  per¬ 
sonally  demeaning  and  emotionally  de¬ 
bilitating  to  those  at  whom  they  are  di¬ 
rected,  and  uninvited  and  unwelcome, 
not  only  to  the  political  opponents  who 
were  the  brunt  of  them,  but  to  many 
neutral  listeners  as  well  who  did  not 
wish  to  hear  them. 


(Seigenthaler  is  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
Forum  First  Amendment  Center  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  The  above  is 
excerpted  from  the  text  of  a  speech  he 
presented  Jan.  28  at  a  faculty  colloquium 
at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 
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-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  media 
magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  incisive 
reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor-tunities 
and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
YpO|  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  ^  ^  •  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 
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So,  at  least  where  political  speech  is 
concerned,  1  am  typecast,  not  unfairly  1 
suppose,  as  an  absolutist. 

Because  1  acknowledge  it,  1  have  en¬ 
countered  some  interesting  reactions 
from  those  who  embrace  the  concept  of 
punitive  codes  for  politically  incorrect 
speech  on  campus. 

One,  from  a  state  university  student  at 
the  end  of  a  classroom  exchange,  de¬ 
scribed  me  as  “an  old,  white,  male  prick.” 
It  occurred  to  me  that  his  attack  was 
ageist,  but  1  let  it  pass. 

Suddenly,  1  fully  comprehended  about 
hate  speech  what  the  late  Justice  Potter 


Stewart  said  about  obscenity:  1  knew  it 
when  1  heard  it. 

Then  there  was  the  faculty  member, 
again  at  a  state  institution,  who  told  me 
that  my  befuddled  attitude  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  reminded  her  of  what  Holden  Cau- 
field  said  about  Hamlet:  “He’s  a  sad, 
screwed-up  type  of  guy.” 

On  both  occasions  1  had  asserted  my 
conviction  that  codes  enforcing  political¬ 
ly  correct  speech  were:  ( 1 )  offensive  to 
hard-won  and  long-established  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  —  liberties  held  dear  be¬ 
cause  they  uniquely  separate  our  form  of 
government  from  any  other;  (2)  offensive 
to  the  traditional  concept  that  the  acad¬ 
emy  should  be  an  open  forum  —  a  place 
where  learning  was  fostered  and  knowl¬ 
edge  revered,  but  where  ignorant,  un¬ 
pleasant,  objectionable,  offensive  points 
of  view  might  be  exposed  for  what  they 
were,  or  ignored  for  what  they  were,  or 
rejected  in  debate  for  what  they  were  — 
but  never  suppressed  or  banned  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  punitively  for  what  they  were;  and 
(3)  dangerous  to  the  long-term  welfare  of 
campus  integrity  because  they  placed  in 


the  hands  of  the  administration  an  addi¬ 
tional  lever  to  control  and  curb  the 
rhetoric  of  faculty  and  students  and  fur¬ 
ther  tilted  the  balance  of  brokered  power 
in  a  direction  long  feared  by  many  teach¬ 
ing  academics. 

The  greatest  difficulty  1  have  discov¬ 
ered  in  seeking  to  engage  in  this  debate 
when  on  campus  is,  quite  simply,  that 
my  points  of  view  are  not  credible  with 
large  numbers  of  campus  residents  who 
are  victims  of  this  offensive  speech. 

1  am,  as  the  student  told  me,  old  and 
white  and  male  —  among  other  things. 

The  point  of  view  that  damns  me  has 


not  often  been  expressed  better  than  it 
was  by  Professor  Mari  Matsuda,  who 
teaches  law  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
She  wrote  in  favor  of  a  policy  there  that 
would  outlaw  speech  offending  minori¬ 
ty  groups,  but  she  prescribed  offensive 
speech  aimed  at  those  like  me. 

She  said:  “Hateful  verbal  attacks  upon 
dominant  group  members  by  victims  is 
permissible.” 

1  do  not  suggest  that  her  point  of  view 
is  widespread.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  suspect, 
based  on  my  experience,  that  it  is  nar¬ 
rowly  held. 

However,  1  am  encouraged  because  1 
also  have  encountered  —  and  quite  of¬ 
ten  have  heard  public  support  from  — 
those  who  have  been  victimized  by  hate 
speech,  members  of  various  minority 
groups  who  have  felt  the  hurt  of  it: 
African-Americans,  women,  gays,  Jews, 
Native  Americans,  Hispanics,  Asians 
and  Arabs  among  others.  They  hold  free 
expression  rights  fast  and  dear. 

Again,  I  have  no  idea  whether  that 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
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One,  from  a  state  university  student  at  the  end 
of  a  classroom  exchange,  described  me  as  “an 
old,  white,  male  prick.”  It  occurred  to  me  that 
his  attack  was  ageist,  but  I  let  it  pass. 


ewspapers  are  required  to  play  many  diverse 
roles,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  editorial  and 
employment  functions,  newspapers  have  a 
very  high-profile  role  as  good  corporate  neighbors  — 
making  pages  available  to  community  groups,  providing 
personnel  and  money  for  charitable  organizations,  as  well 
as  setting  public  agenda  in  news  and  editorial  columns. 
Every  bit  as  important  as  these  roles  is  that  of  an 
environmentally  conscious  and  considerate  neighbor. 


oremost  among  newspapers’  environmental 
concerns  are  newsprint  recycling,  the  use  of  low 
VOC  inks  (as  well  as  water-based  and  soy 
inks)  and  vehicle  pollution  and  control.  Newspapers  and 
their  vendors  have  responded  to  both  legislative 
mandates  and  to  the  very  vocal  concerns  of  their  readers. 
Newspapers  are  leading  the  way  toward  a  cleaner 
environment. 


n  its  April  10  issue.  Editor  &  Publisher  will 
publish  a  special  pullout  section  devoted  to 
“Newspapers  and  the  Environment."  This 
section  will  detail  the  efforts  being  made  by  every  facet 
of  the  newspaper  industry  to  “clean  up  its  act." 
Tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
but  newspapers  and  their  vendors  still  face  significant 
changes  in  the  decade  ahead  of  them. 


his  section  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Equipment  Vendors,  Ink  Companies, 
Newsprint  Manufacturers,  Architects,  Truck 
Leasing  Companies,  and  Newspaper  Syndicates  with 
environmental  features  to  tell  their  story  to  over  80,000 
readers  interested  in  America’s  Newspapers.  To  reach 
the  weekly  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  call  your  local 
sales  representative  today  or  Steve  Townsley, 
Advertising  Director  at  2 1 2  -675  *4380. 
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"Blue  Plate  Palace"  by  David  Spencer,  1 992 


We  Call  It  Spencevision. 

It's  a  special  perspective  David  Spencer  brings  to  his 
photography  assignments  with  The  State  journal-Register. 
He  makes  news  events,  illustrations  and  sports  come 
alive  with  a  point  of  view  that  distinguishes  his 
photographs  with  a  signature  style.  Readers  notice 
and  so  do  clip  contest  judges.  That's  why  they  picked 
David  Spencer  the  1 992  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  Region  5  Photographer  of  the  Year  from 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Spence  adds  his  latest  honor  to  a  long  list  of  awards  he 
has  won  while  in  Springfield  and  previously  in 
Pittsburgh.  He's  in  good  company.  A  photographer 
from  The  State  journal-Register  has  won  the  regional 
Photographer  of  the  Year  award  eight  times  in  the  past 
eleven  years. 

We  congratulate  David  Spencer  on  his  award 
and  the  judges  on  their  vision. 


David  spencer 


^e^tate Journal'^egister 

Springfield,  Illinois 
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